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INTRODUCTION 


1  LA  FAUTE  DE  I/AEBE  MOURET  '  was,  with  respect  to  the 
date  of  publication,  the  fourth  volume  of  M.  Zola's  '  Eougon- 
Macquart '  series ;  but  in  the  amended  and  final  scheme  of 
that  great  literary  undertaking,  it  occupies  the  ninth  place. 
It  proceeds  from  the  sixth  volume  of  the  series,  '  The  Conquest 
of  Plassans  ; ,'  which  is  followed  by  the  two  works  that  deal 
with  the  career  of  Octave  Mouret,  Abbe  Serge  Mouret's  elder 
brother.  In  '  The  Conquest  of  Plassans,'  Serge  and  his  half- 
witted sister,  Desiree,  are  seen  in  childhood  at  their  home  in 
Plassans,  which  is  wrecked  by  the  doings  of  a  certain  Abbe 
Faujas  and  his  relatives.  Serge  Mouret  grows  up,  is  called  by 
an  instinctive  vocation  to  the  priesthood,  and  becomes  parish 
priest  of  Les  Artaud,  a  well-nigh  pagan  hamlet  in  one  of  those 
bare,  burning  stretches  of  country  with  which  Provence 
abounds.  And  here  it  is  that  '  La  Faute  de  1'Abbe"  Mouret ' 
opens  in  the  old  ruinous  church,  perched  upon  a  hillock  in 
full  view  of  the  squalid  village,  the  arid  fields,  and  the  great 
belts  of  rock  which  shut  in  the  landscape  all  around. 

There  are  two  elements  in  this  remarkable  story,  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  literary  style,  has  never  been  excelled 
by  anything  that  M.  Zola  has  since  written ;  and  one  may 
glance  at  it  therefore  from  two  points  of  view.  Taking  it 
under  its  sociological  and  religious  aspect,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  an  indirect  indictment  of  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  ; 
that  celibacy,  contrary  to  Nature's  fundamental  law,  which 
assuredly  has  largely  influenced  the  destinies  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church.  To  that  celibacy,  and  to  all  the  evils  that 
have  sprung  from  it,  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  irreligion 
current  in  France  to-day.  The  periodical  reports  on  criminality 
issued  by  the  French  Ministers  of  Justice  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  in  1871,  supply  materials  for  a  most  formi- 
dable indictment  of  that  vow  of  perpetual  chastity  which  Rome 
exacts  from  her  clergy.  Nowadays  it  is  undoubtedly  too  late 
for  Rome  to  go  back  upon  that  vow  and  thereby  transform 
the  whole  of  her  sacerdotal  organisation ;  but,  perhaps,  had 
she  done  so  in  past  times,  before  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
free  examination  came  into  being,  she  might  have  assured 
herself  many  more  centuries  of  supremacy  than  have  fallen  to 
her  lot.  But  she  has  ever  sought  to  dissociate  the  law  of  the 
Divinity  from  the  law  of  Nature,  as  though  indeed  the  latter 
were  but  the  invention  of  the  Fiend. 

Abbe  Mouret,  M.  Zola's  hero,  finds  himself  placed  between 
the  law  of  the  Divinity  and  the  law  of  Nature  :  and  the 
struggle  waged  within  him  by  those  two  forces  is  a  terrible 
one.  That  which  training  has  implanted  in  his  mind  proves 
the  stronger,  and,  so  far  as  the  canons  of  the  Church  can 
warrant  it,  he  saves  his  soul.  But  the  problem  is  not  quite 
frankly  put  by  M.  Zola  ;  for  if  Abbe  Mouret  transgresses  he 
does  so  unwittingly,  at  a  time  when  he  is  unconscious  of  his 
priesthood  and  has  no  memory  of  any  vow.  When  the  truth 
flashes  upon  him  he  is  horrified  with  himself,  and  forthwith 
returns  to  the  Church.  A  further  struggle  between  the  con- 
tending forces  then  certainly  ensues,  and  ends  in  the  final 
victory  of  the  Church.  But  it  must  at  least  be  said  that  in 
the  lapses  which  occur  in  real  life  among  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, the  circumstances  are  altogether  different  from  those 
which  M.  Zola  has  selected  for  his  story. 

The  truth  is  that  in  '  La  Faute  de  l'Abb6  Mouret,'  betwixt 
lifelike  glimpses  of  French  rural  life,  the  author  transports 
us  to  a  realm  of  poesy  and  imagination.  This  is,  indeed,  so 
true  that  he  has  introduced  into  his  work  all  the  ideas  on 
which  he  had  based  an  early  unfinished  poem  called  '  Genesis.' 
He  carries  us  to  an  enchanted  garden,  the  Paradou — a  name 
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which  one  need  hardly  say  is  Prove^al  for  Paradise  l — and 
there  Serge  Mouret,  on  recovering  from  brain  fever,  becomes, 
as  it  were,  a  new  Adam  by  the  side  of  a  new  Eve,  the  fair 
and  winsome  Albine.  All  this  part  of  the  book,  then,  is 
poetry  in  prose.  The  author  has  remembered  the  ties  which 
link  Rousseau  to  the  realistic  school  of  fiction,  and,  as  in  the 
pages  of  Jean-Jacques,  trees,  springs,  mountains,  rocks,  and 
flowers  become  animated  beings  and  claim  their  place  in  the 
world's  mechanism.  One  may  indeed  go  back  far  beyond 
Eousseau,  even  to  Lucretius  himself;  for  more  than  once 
we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Lucretian  scenes,  above  which 
through  M.  Zola's  pages  there  seems  to  hover  the  pronounce- 
ment of  Sophocles : 

No  ordinance  of  man  shall  override 

The  settled  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God  ; 

Not  written  these  in  pages  of  a  book, 

Nor  were  they  framed  to-day,  nor  yesterday ; 

We  know  not  whence  they  are  ;  but  this  we  know, 

That  they  from  all  eternity  have  been, 

And  shall  to  all  eternity  endure. 

And  if  we  pass  to  the  young  pair  whose  duo  of  love  is 
sung  amidst  the  varied  voices  of  creation,  we  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  Paul  and  Virginia  of  St.  Pierre,  and  the 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  of  Longus.  Beside  them,  in  their 
marvellous  garden,  lingers  a  memory  too  of  Manon  and  Des 
Grieux,  with  a  suggestion  of  Lauzun  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
art  of  Fragonard.  All  combine,  all  contribute — from  the 
great  classics  to  the  eighteenth  century  petits  maitres — to 
build  up  a  story  of  love's  rise  in  the  human  breast  in  answer 
to  Nature's  promptings. 

M.  Zola  wrote  '  La  Faute  de  1'Abbe  Mouret '  one  summer 
under  the  trees  of  his  garden,  mindful  the  while  of  gardens 
that  he  had  known  in  childhood  :  the  flowery  expanse  which 
had  stretched  before  his  grandmother's  home  at  Pont-au- 

1  There  ia  a  village  called  Paradou  in  Provence,  between  Leg  Bavtx 
and  Aries. 

a 
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Beraud  and  the  wild  estate  of  Galice,  between  Eoquefavour  and 
Aix-en-Provence,  through  which  he  had  roamed  as  a  lad  with 
friends  then  hoys  like  himself :  Professor  Bailie  and  Cezanne, 
the  painter.  And  into  his  description  of  the  wondrous 
Paradou  he  has  put  all  his  remembrance  of  the  gardens  and 
woods  of  Provence,  where  many  a  plant  and  flower  thrive 
with  a  luxuriance  unknown  to  England.  True,  in  order  to 
refresh  his  memory  and  avoid  mistakes,  he  consulted  various 
horticultural  manuals  whilst  he  was  writing;  of  which 
circumstance  captious  critics  have  readily  laid  hold,  to  pro- 
claim that  the  description  of  the  Paradou  is  a  mere  florist's 
catalogue. 

But  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  florist  who  might  dare 
to  offer  such  a  catalogue  to  the  public  would  be  speedily 
assailed  by  all  the  horticultural  journalists  of  England  and 
ail  the  customers  of  villadom.  For  M.  Zola  avails  himself 
of  a  poet's  license  to  crowd  marvel  upon  marvel,  to  exaggerate 
nature's  forces,  to  transform  the  tiniest  blooms  into  giant 
examples  of  efflorescence,  and  to  mingle  even  the  seasons  one 
with  the  other.  But  all  this  was  premeditated  ;  there  was  a 
picture  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  that  picture  he  sought  to 
trace  with  his  pen,  regardless  of  all  possible  objections.  It  is 
the  poet's  privilege  to  do  this  and  even  to  be  admired  for  it. 
It  would  be  easy  for  some  learned  botanist,  some  expert 
zoologist,  to  demolish  Milton  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
respective  sciences,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  do  so.  We  ask 
of  the  poet  the  flowers  of  his  imagination,  and  the  further  he 
carries  us  from  the  sordid  realities,  the  limited  possibilities 
of  life,  the  more  are  we  grateful  to  him. 

And  M.  Zola's  Paradou  is  a  flight  of  fancy,  even  as  its 
mistress,  the  fair,  loving,  guileless  Albine,  whose  smiles  and 
whose  tears  alike  go  to  our  hearts,  is  the  daughter  of  imagina- 
tion. She  is  a  flower — the  very  flower  of  life's  youth — in  the 
midst  of  all  the  blossoms  of  her  garden.  She  unfolds  to  life 
and  to  love  even  as  they  unfold ;  she  loves  rapturously  even 
as  they  do  under  the  sun  and  the  azure  ;  and  she  dies  with 
them  when  the  sun's  caress  is  gone  and  the  chill  of  winter 
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has  fallen.    At  the  thought  of  her,  one  instinctively  remem- 
bers Malherbe's  '  Ode  a  Du  Perrier : ' 

She  to  this  earth  belonged,  where  beauty  fast 

To  direst  fate  is  borne : 
A  rose,  she  lasted,  as  the  roses  last, 

Only  for  one  brief  morn. 

French  painters  have  made  subjects  of  many  episodes  in 
M.  Zola's  works,  but  none  has  been  more  popular  with  them 
than  Albine's  pathetic,  perfumed  death  amidst  the  flowers. 
I  know  several  paintings  of  great  merit  which  that  touching 
incident  has  inspired. 

Albine,  if  more  or  less  unreal,  a  phantasm,  the  spirit  as  it 
were  of  Nature  incarnate  in  womanhood,  is  none  the  less  the 
most  delightful  of  M.  Zola's  heroines.  She  smiles  at  us  like 
the  vision  of  perfect  beauty  and  perfect  love  which  rises 
before  us  when  our  hearts  are  yet  young  and  full  of  illusions. 
She  is  the  ideal,  the  very  quintessence  of  woman. 

In  Serge  Mouret,  her  lover,  we  find  a  man  who,  in  more 
than  one  respect,  recalls  M.  Zola's  later  hero,  the  Abb6 
Froment  of  'Lourdes'  and  'Rome.'  He  has  the  same 
loving,  yearning  nature ;  he  is  born — absolutely  like  Abbe 
Froment — of  an  unbelieving  father  and  a  mother  of  mystical 
mind.  But  unlike  Froment  he  cannot  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  his  priesthood.  Eeborn  to  life  after  his  dangerous  illness, 
he  relapses  into  the  religion  of  death,  the  religion  which 
regards  life  as  impurity,  which  denies  Nature's  laws,  and  so 
often  wrecks  human  existence,  as  if  indeed  that  had  been  the 
Divine  purpose  in  setting  man  upon  earth.  His  struggles 
suggest  various  passages  in  '  Lourdes  '  and  '  Rome.'  In  fact, 
in  writing  those  works,  M.  Zola  must  have  had  his  earlier 
creation  in  mind.  There  are  passages  in  '  La  Faute  de 
1'Abbe  Mouret '  culled  from  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit 
Fathers  and  the  '  Imitation  '  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  that  recur 
almost  word  for  word  in  the  Trilogy  of  the  Three  Cities. 
Some  might  regard  this  as  evidence  of  the  limitation  of 
M.  Zola's  powers,  but  I  think  differently.  I  consider  that 
he  has  in  both  instances  designedly  taken  the  same  type  of 
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priest  in  order  to  show  how  he  may  live  under  varied  circum- 
stances ;  for  in  the  earlier  instance  he  has  led  him  to  one 
goal,  and  in  the  later  one  to  another.  And  the  passages  of 
prayer,  entreaty,  and  spiritual  conflict  simply  recur  because 
they  are  germane,  even  necessary,  to  the  subject  in  both 
cases. 

Of  the  minor  characters  that  figure  in  'La  Faute  de 
1'Abbe  Mouret '  the  chief  thing  to  be  said  is  that  they  are 
lifelike.  If  Serge  is  almost  wholly  spiritual,  if  Albine  is  the 
daughter  of  poesy,  they,  the  others,  are  of  the  earth  earthy. 
As  a  result  of  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  there  are  some 
powerful  contrasting  passages  in  the  book.  Archangias,  the 
coarse  and  brutal  Christian  Brother  who  serves  as  a  foil  to 
Abbe  Mouret ;  La  Teuse,  the  priest's  garrulous  old  house- 
keeper ;  Desiree,  his  '  innocent '  sister,  a  grown  woman  with 
the  mind  of  a  child  and  an  almost  crazy  affection  for  every 
kind  of  bird  and  beast,  are  all  admirably  portrayed.  Old 
Bambousse,  though  one  sees  but  little  of  him,  stands  out  as  a 
genuine  type  of  the  hard-headed  French  peasant,  who  invari- 
ably places  pecuniary  considerations  before  all  others.  And 
Fortune  and  Eosalie,  Vincent  and  Catherine,  and  their  com- 
panions, are  equally  true  to  nature.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  many  a  village  in  France  similar  to  Les  Artaud. 
That  hamlet's  shameless,  purely  animal  life  has  in  no  wise 
been  over-pictured  by  M.  Zola.  Those  who  might  doubt  him 
need  not  go  as  far  as  Provence  to  find  such  communities. 
Many  Norman  hamlets  are  every  whit  as  bad,  and,  in 
Normandy,  conditions  are  aggravated  by  a  marked  predilec- 
tion for  the  bottle,  which,  as  French  social-scientists  have 
been  pointing  out  for  some  years  now,  is  fast  hastening  the 
degenerescence  of  the  peasantry,  both  morally  and  physically. 
"With  reference  to  the  English  version  of  '  La  Faute  de 
1'Abbe"  Mouret '  herewith  presented,  I  may  just  say  that  I 
have  subjected  it  to  considerable  revision  and  have  retrans- 
lated all  the  more  important  passages  myself. 

E.  A.  V. 
MEKTON,  SUBBEY  :  November  1899. 
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As  La  Teuse  entered  the  church  she  rested  her  broom  and 
feather-brush  against  the  altar.  She  was  late,  as  she  had 
that  day  begun  her  half-yearly  wash.  Limping  more  than 
ever  in  her  haste  and  hustling  the  benches,  she  went  down 
the  church  to  ring  the  Angelus.  The  bare,  worn  bell-rope 
dangled  from  the  ceiling  near  the  confessional,  and  ended 
in  a  big  knot  greasy  from  handling.  Again  and  again,  with 
regular  jumps,  she  hung  herself  upon  it ;  and  then  let  her 
whole  bulky  figure  go  with  it,  whirling  in  her  petticoats,  her 
cap  awry,  and  her  blood  rushing  to  her  broad  face. 

Having  set  her  cap  straight  with  a  little  pat,  she  came 
back  breathless  to  give  a  hasty  sweep  before  the  altar.  Every 
day  the  dust  persistently  settled  between  the  disjoined  boards 
of  the  platform.  Her  broom  rummaged  among  the  corners 
with  an  angry  rumble.  Then  she  lifted  the  altar  cover  and 
was  sorely  vexed  to  find  that  the  large  upper  cloth,  already 
darned  in  a  score  of  places,  was  again  worn  through  in  the 
very  middle,  so  as  to  show  the  under  cloth,  which  in  its  turn 
was  so  worn  and  so  transparent  that  one  could  see  the  con- 
secrated stone,  embedded  in  the  painted  wood  of  the  altar. 
La  Teuse  dusted  the  linen,  yellow  from  long  usage,  and  plied 
her  feather-brush  along  the  shelf  against  which  she  set 
the  liturgical  altar- cards.  Then,  climbing  upon  a  chair,  she 
removed  the  yellow  cotton  covers  from  the  crucifix  and  two  of 
the  candlesticks.  The  brass  of  the  latter  was  tarnished. 
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1  Dear  me  !  '  she  muttered,  '  they  really  want  a  clean  !  I 
must  give  them  a  polish  up  ! ' 

Then  hopping  on  one  leg,  swaying  and  stumping  heavily 
enough  to  drive  in  the  flag-stones,  she  hastened  to  the  sacristy 
for  the  Missal,  which  she  placed  unopened  on  the  lectern  on 
the  Epistle  side,  with  its  edges  turned  towards  the  middle  of  the 
altar.  And  afterwards  she  lighted  the  two  candles.  As  she 
went  off  with  her  broom,  she  gave  a  glance  round  her  to 
make  sure  that  the  ahode  of  the  Divinity  had  been  put  in 
proper  order.  All  was  still,  save  that  the  bell-rope  near  the 
confessional  still  swung  between  roof  and  floor  with  a 
sinuous  sweep. 

Abb6  Mouret  had  just  come  down  to  the  sacristy,  a  small 
and  chilly  apartment,  which  a  passage  separated  from  his 
dining-room. 

'  Good  morning,  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  said  La  Teuse,  laying 
her  broom  aside.  '  Oh  !  you  have  been  lazy  this  morning ! 
Do  you  know  it's  a  quarter  past  six  ? '  And  without  allowing  the 
smiling  young  priest  sufficient  time  to  reply,  she  added  '  I've  a 
scolding  to  give  you.  There's  another  hole  in  the  cloth  again. 
There's  no  sense  in  it.  We  have  only  one  other,  and  I've 
been  ruining  my  eyes  over  it  these  three  days  in  trying  to 
mend  it.  You  will  leave  our  poor  Lord  quite  bare,  if  you  go 
on  like  this.' 

Abbe  Mouret  was  still  smiling.  '  Jesus  does  not  need  so 
much  linen,  my  good  Teuse,'  he  cheerfully  replied.  '  He  is 
always  warm,  always  royally  received  by  those  who  love  Hjrq 
well.' 

Then  stepping  towards  a  small  tap,  he  asked:  'Is  my 
sister  up  yet  ?  I  have  not  seen  her.' 

'  Oh,  Mademoiselle  Desiree  has  been  down  a  long  time,' 
answered  the  servant,  who  was  kneeling  before  an  old  kitchen 
sideboard  in  which  the  sacred  vestments  were  kept.  '  She  is 
already  with  her  fowls  and  rabbits.  She  was  expecting  some 
chicks  to  be  hatched  yesterday,  and  it  didn't  come  off.  So 
you  can  guess  her  excitement.'  Then  the  worthy  woman 
broke  off  to  inquire :  '  The  gold  chasuble,  eh  ?  ' 

The  priest,  who  had  washed  his  hands  and  stood  reverently 
murmuring  a  prayer,  nodded  affirmatively.  The  parish  pos- 
sessed only  three  chasubles :  a  violet  one,  a  black  one,  and  one  in 
cloth-of-gold.  The  last  had  to  be  used  on  the  days  when  white, 
reJ,  or  green  was  prescribed  by  the  ritual,  and  it  was  therefore 
an  all  important  garment.  La  Teuse  lifted  it  reverently 
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from  the  shelf  covered  with  blue  paper,  on  which  she  laid  it 
after  each  service  ;  and  having  placed  it  on  the  sideboard,  she 
cautiously  removed  the  fine  cloths  which  protected  its 
embroidery.  A  golden  lamb  slumbered  on  a  golden  cross, 
surrounded  by  broad  rays  of  gold.  The  gold  tissue,  frayed  at 
the  folds,  broke  out  in  little  slender  tufts ;  the  embossed 
ornaments  were  getting  tarnished  and  worn.  There  was 
perpetual  anxiety,  fluttering  concern,  at  seeing  it  thus  go  off 
spangle  by  spangle.  The  priest  had  to  wear  it  almost  every 
day.  And  how  on  earth  could  it  be  replaced — how  would 
they  be  able  to  buy  the  three  chasubles  whose  place  it  took, 
when  the  last  gold  threads  should  be  worn  out  ? 

Upon  the  chasuble  La  Teuse  next  laid  out  the  stole,  the 
maniple,  the  girdle,  alb  and  amice.  But  her  tongue  still 
wagged  while  she  crossed  the  stole  with  the  maniple,  and 
wreathed  the  girdle  so  as  to  trace  the  venerated  initial  of 
Mary's  holy  name. 

'  That  girdle  is  not  up  to  much  now,'  she  muttered ;  '  you 
will  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to  get  another,  your 
reverence.  It  wouldn't  be  very  hard  ;  I  could  plait  you  one 
myself  if  I  only  had  some  hemp.' 

Abbe  Mouret  made  no  answer.  He  was  dressing  the 
chalice  at  a  small  table.  A  large  old  silver-gilt  chalice  it  was 
with  a  bronze  base,  which  he  had  just  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  a  deal  cupboard,  in  which  the  sacred  vessels  and  linen, 
the  Holy  Oils,  the  Missals,  candlesticks,  and  crosses  were 
kept.  Across  the  cup  he  laid  a  clean  purificator,  and  on  this 
set  the  silver-gilt  paten,  with  the  host  in  it,  which  he 
covered  with  a  small  lawn  pall.  As  he  was  hiding  the  chalice 
by  gathering  together  the  folds  in  the  veil  of  cloth  of  gold 
matching  the  chasuble,  La  Teuse  exclaimed : 

'  Stop,  there's  no  corporal  in  the  burse.  Last  night  I  took 
all  the  dirty  purificators,  palls,  and  corporals  to  wash  them — 
separately,  of  course — not  with  the  house-wash.  By-the-bye, 
your  reverence,  I  didn't  tell  you :  I  have  just  started  the 
house-wash.  A  fine  fat  one  it  will  be  !  Better  than  the  last.' 
Then  while  the  priest  slipped  a  corporal  into  the  burse  and 
laid  the  latter  on  the  veil,  she  went  on  quickly  : 

:.'  By-the-bye,  I  forgot !  that  gadabout  Vincent  hasn't  come. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  serve  your  mass,  your  reverence  ?  ' 
The  young  priest  eyed  her  sternly. 

'  Well,  it  isn't  a  sin,'  she  continued,  with  her  genial  smile. 
'  I  did  serve  a  mass  once,  in  Monsieur  Cafim's  time.    I  serve 
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it  better,  too,  than  ragamuffins  who  laugh  like  heathens  at 
seeing  a  fly  buzzing  about  the  church.  True  I  may  wear  a 
cap,  I  may  be  sixty  years  old,  and  as  round  as  a  tub,  but  I 
have  more  respect  for  our  Lord  than  those  imps  of  boys  whom 
I  caught  only  the  other  day  playing  at  leap-frog  behind  the 
altar.' 

The  priest  was  still  looking  at  her  and  shaking  his  head. 

'  What  a  hole  this  village  is !  '  she  grumbled.  '  Not  a 
hundred  and  fifty  people  in  it !  There  are  days,  like  to-day, 
when  you  wouldn't  find  a  living  soul  in  Lea  Artaud.  Even  the 
babies  in  swaddling  clothes  are  gone  to  the  vineyards  !  And 
goodness  knows  what  they  do  among  such  vines — vines  that 
grow  under  the  pebbles  and  look  as  dry  as  thistles  !  A  perfect 
wilderness,  three  miles  from  any  highway  !  Unless  an  angel 
comes  down  to  serve  your  mass,  your  reverence,  you've  only 
got  me  to  help  you,  on  my  honour  !  or  one  of  Mademoiselle 
De'siree's  rabbits,  no  offence  to  your  reverence  ! ' 

Just  at  that  moment,  however,  Vincent,  the  Brichets' 
younger  son,  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  sacristy.  His 
shock  of  red  hair  and  his  little,  glistening,  grey  eyes 
exasperated  La  Teuse. 

'  Oh  !  the  wretch  ! '  she  cried.  '  I'll  bet  he's  just  been 
up  to  some  mischief !  Come  on,  you  scamp,  since  his 
reverence  is  afraid  I  might  dirty  our  Lord  ! ' 

On  seeing  the  lad,  Abbe  Mouret  had  taken  up  the  amice. 
He  kissed  the  cross  embroidered  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  for  a 
second  laid  the  cloth  upon  his  head ;  then  lowering  it  over 
the  collar-band  of  his  cassock,  he  crossed  it  and  fastened  the 
tapes,  the  right  one  over  the  left.  He  next  donned  the  alb, 
the  symbol  of  purity,  beginning  with  the  right  sleeve.  Vincent 
stooped  and  turned  around  him,  adjusting  the  alb,  in  order 
that  it  should  fall  evenly  all  round  him  to  a  couple  of  inches 
from  the  ground.  Then  he  presented  the  girdle  to  the  priest, 
who  fastened  it  tightly  round  his  loins,  as  a  reminder  of 
the  bonds  wherewith  the  Saviour  was  bound  in  Hia  Passion. 

La  Teuse  remained  standing  there,  feeling  jealous  and  hurt 
and  struggling  to  keep  silence  ;  but  so  great  was  the  itching  of 
her  tongue,  that  she  soon  broke  out  once  more  :  '  Brpthe 
Archangias  has  been  here.  He  won't  have  a  single  child  at 
school  to-day.  He  went  off  again  like  a  whirlwind  to  pull 
the  brats'  ears  in  the  vineyards.  You  had  better  see  him. 
I  believe  he  has  got  something  to  say  to  you.' 

Abbe  Mouret  silenced  her  with  a  wave  of  the  ha-nd.   Then 
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ho  repeated  the  usual  prayers  -while  he  took  the  maniple — 
which  he  kissed  before  slipping  it  over  his  left  forearm,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  practice  of  good  works — and  while  crossing  on 
his  breast  the  stole,  the  symbol  of  his  dignity  and  power.  La 
Teuse  had  to  help  Vincent  in  the  work  of  adjusting  the 
chasuble,  which  she  fastened  together  with  slender  tapes,  so 
that  it  might  not  slip  off  behind. 

'Holy  Virgin!  I  had  forgotten  the  cruets!'  she  stam- 
mered, rushing  to  the  cupboard.  '  Come,  look  sharp,  lad  ! ' 

Thereupon  Vincent  filled  the  cruets,  phials  of  coarse 
glass,  while  she  hastened  to  take  a  clean  finger-cloth  from  a 
drawer.  Abb6  Mouret,  holding  the  chalice  by  its  stem  with 
his  left  hand,  the  fingers  of  his  right  resting  meanwhile  on 
the  burse,  then  bowed  profoundly,  but  without  removing  his 
biretta,  to  a  black  wooden  crucifix,  which  hung  over  the  side- 
board. The  lad  bowed  too,  and,  bearing  the  cruets  covered 
with  the  finger-cloth,  led  the  way  out  of  the  sacristy,  followed 
by  the  priest,  who  walked  on  with  downcast  eyes,  absorbed 
in  deep  and  prayerful  meditation. 


II 

THE  empty  church  was  quite  white  that  May  morning.  The 
bell-rope  near  the  confessional  hung  motionless  once  more. 
The  little  bracket  light,  with  its  stained  glass  shade,  burned 
like  a  crimson  splotch  against  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the 
tabernacle.  Vincent,  having  set  the  cruets  on  the  credence, 
came  back  and  knelt  just  below  the  altar  step  on  the  left, 
while  the  priest,  after  rendering  homage  to  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment by  a  genuflexion,  went  up  to  the  altar  and  there  spread 
out  the  corporal,  en  the  centre  of  which  he  placed  the 
chalice.  Then,  having  opened  the  Missal,  he  came  down 
again.  Another  bend  of  the  knee  followed,  and,  after  cross- 
ing himself  and  uttering  aloud  the  formula,  '  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,'  he  raised  his 
joined  hands  to  his  breast,  and  entered  on  the  great  divine 
drama,  with  his  countenance  blanched  by  faith  and  love. 

'  Introibo  ad  altar  &  Dei.' 

1  Ad  Deum  qui  l&tificat  juventutem  meam,'  gabbled 
Vincent,  who,  squatting  on  his  heels,  mumbled  the  responses 
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of  the  antiphon  and  the  psalrn,  while  watching  La  It-use  as 
she  roved  about  the  church. 

The  old  servant  was  gazing  at  one  of  the  candles  with  a 
troubled  look.  Her  anxiety  seemed  to  increase  while  the 
priest,  bowing  down  with  hands  joined  again,  recited  the 
Confiteor.  She  stood  still,  in  her  turn  struck  her  breast,  her 
head  bowed,  but  still  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  taper. 
For  another  minute  the  priest's  grave  voice  and  the 'server's 
stammers  alternated : 
'  Dominus  vob-iscum' 

'  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo?  ^ 

Then  the  priest,  spreading  out  his  hands  and  afterwards 
again  joining  them,  said  with  devout  compunction :  '  Oremus ' 
(Let  us  pray). 

La  Teuse  could  now  stand  it  no  longer,  but  stepped 
behind  the  altar,  reached  the  guttering  candle,  and  trimmed 
it  with  the  points  of  her  scissors.  Two  large  blobs  of 
wax  had  already  been  wasted.  When  she  came  back  again 
putting  the  benches  straight  on  her  way,  and  making  - 
sure  that  there  was  holy- water  in  the  fonts,  the  priest,  whose 
hands  were  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  altar  cloth,  was  pray- 
ing in  subdued  tones.  And  at  last  he  kissed  the  altar. 

Behind  him,  the  little  church  still  looked  wan  in  the  pale 
li^ht  of  early  morn.  The  sun,  as  yet,  was  only  level  with 
the  tiled  roof.  The  Kyric  Eleisons  rang  quivermgly  through 
that  sort  of  whitewashed  stable  with  flat  ceiling  and  bedaubed 
beams.  On  either  side  three  lofty  windows  of  plain  glass, 
most  of  them  cracked  or  smashed,  let  in  a  raw  light  'of 
chalky  crudeness. 

The  free  air  poured  in  as  it  listed,  emphasising  the  naiicd 
1  poverty  of  the  God  of  that  forlorn  village.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  church,  above  the  big  door  which  was  never  opened  and 
the  threshold  of  which  was  green  with  weeds,  a  boarded 
gallery— reached  by  a  common  miller's  ladder— stretched 
from  wall  to  wall.  Dire  were  its  creakings  on  festival  days 
beneath  the  weight  of  wooden  shoes.  Near  the  ladder  stood 
the  confessional,  with  warped  panels,  painted  a  lemon  yellow. 
Facing  it,  beside  the  little  door,  stood  the  font— a  former 
holy-water  stoup  resting  on  a  stonework  pedestal.  To  the 
ri<*ht  and  to  the  left,  halfway  down  the  church,  two 
narrow  altars  stood  against  the  wall,  surrounded  by  wooden 
balustrades.  On  the  left-hand  one,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  was  a  large  gilded  plaster  statue  of  the  Mother  of 
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God,  wearing  a  regal  gold  crown  upon  her  chestnut  bair ; 
while  on  her  left  arm  sat  the  Divine  Child,  nude  and  smiling, 
whose  little  hand  raised  the  star-spangled  orh  of  the  universe. 
The  Virgin's  feet  were  poised  on  clouds,  and  beneath  them 
peeped  the  heads  of  winged  cherubs.  Then  the  right-hand 
altar,  used  for  the  masses  for  the  dead,  was  surmounted  by  a 
crucifix  of  painted  papier-machd — a  pendant,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Virgin's  effigy.  The  figure  of  Christ,  as  large  as  a  child 
of  ten  years  old,  showed  Him  in  all  the  horror  of  His  death- 
throes,  with  head  thrown  back,  ribs  projecting,  abdomen 
hollowed  in,  and  limbs  distorted  and  splashed  with  blood. 
There  was  a  pulpit,  too — a  square  box  reached  by  a  five-step 
block — near  a  clock  with  running  weights,  in  a  walnut  case, 
whose  thuds  shook  the  whole  church  like  the  beatings  of 
some  huge  heart  concealed,  it  might  be,  under  the  stone 
flags.  All  along  the  nave  the  fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
fourteen  coarsely  coloured  prints  in  narrow  black  frames, 
bespeckled  the  staring  whiteness  of  the  walls  with  the  yellow, 
blue,  and  scarlet  of  scenes  from  the  Passion. 

'  Deo  Gratias,'  stuttered  out  Vincent  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle. 

The  mystery  of  love,  the  immolation  of  the  Holy  Victim, 
was  about  to  begin.  The  server  took  the  Missal  and  bore 
it  to  the  left,  or  Gospel- side,  of  the  altar,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  pages  of  the  book.  Each  time  he  passed  before 
the  tabernacle  he  made  a  genuflexion  slantwise,  which  threw 
him  all  askew.  Eeturning  to  the  right-hand  side  once  more, 
he  stood  upright  with  crossed  arms  during  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel.  The  priest,  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  Missal,  next  crossed  himself :  first  upon  his  forehead — to 
declare  that  he  would  never  blush  for  the  divine  word  ;  then 
on  his  mouth — to  show  his  unchanging  readiness  to  confess 
his  faith  ;  and  finally  on  his  heart — to  mark  that  it  belonged 
to  God  alone. 

1  Dominus  vobiscum,'  said  he,  turning  round  and  facing 
the  cold  white  church. 

'  Et  cum  spiritu  hio,'  answered  Vincent,  who  once  more 
was  on  his  knees. 

The  Offertory  having  been  recited,  the  priest  uncovered 
the  chalice.  For  a  moment  he  held  before  his  breast  the 
paten  containing  the  host,  which  he  offered  up  to  God,  for 
himself,  for  those  present,  and  for  all  the  faithful,  living  and 
dead.  Then,  slipping  it  on  to  the  edge  of  the  corporal 
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without  touching  it  with  his  fingers,  he  took  up  the  chalice 
and  carefully  wiped  it  with  the  puriiicator.  Vincent  had  in 
the  meanwhile  fetched  the  cruets  from  the  credence-table, 
and  now  presented  them  in  turn,  first  the  wine  and  then  the 
water.  The  priest  then  offered  up  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
world  the  half-filled  chalice,  which  he  next  replaced  upon  the 
corporal  and  covered  with  the  pall.  Then  once  again  he 
prayed,  and  returned  to  the  side  of  the  altar  where  the  server 
let  a  little  water  dribble  over  his  thumbs  and  forefingers  to 
purify  him  from  the  slightest  sinful  stain.  When  he  had 
dried  his  hands  on  the  finger-cloth,  La  Teusc — who  stood 
there  waiting — emptied  the  cruet-salver  into  a  zinc  pail  at 
the  corner  of  the  altar. 

'  Orate,  fratres,'  resumed  the  priest  aloud  as  he  faced  the 
empty  benches,  extending  and  reclasping  his  hands  in  a 
gesture  of  appeal  to  all  men  of  good-will.  And  turning  again 
towards  the  altar,  he  continued  his  prayer  in  a  lower  tone, 
•while  Vincent  began  to  mutter  a  long  Latin  sentence  in 
which  he  eventually  got  lost.  Now  it  was  that  the  yellow- 
sunbeams  began  to  dart  through  the  windows  ;  called,  as  it 
were,  by  the  priest,  the  sun  itself  had  come  to  mass,  throwing 
golden  "sheets  of  light  upon  the  left-hand  wall,  the  confes- 
sional, the  Virgin's  altar,  and  the  big  clock. 

A  gentle  creak  came  from  the  confessional ;  the  Mother 
of  God,  in  a  halo,  in  the  dazzlement  of  her  golden  crown  and 
mantle  smiled  tenderly  with  tinted  lips  upon  the  infant 
Jesus;  and  the  heated  clock  throbbed  out  the  time  with 
quickening  strokes.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  peopled  the 
benches  with  the  dusty  motes  that  danced  in  his  beams,  as  if 
the  little  church,  that  whitened  stable,  were  filled  with  a 
glowing  throng.  Without,  were  heard  the  sounds  that  told 
of  the  happy  waking  of  the  countryside,  the  blades  of  grass 
sighed  out  content,  the  damp  leaves  dried  themselves  in  the 
warmth,  the  birds  pruned  their  feathers  and  took  a  first  flit 
round.  And  indeed  the  countryside  itself  seemed  to  enter 
with  the  sun ;  for  be?ide  one  of  the  windows  a  large  rowan 
tree  shot  up,  thrusting  some  of  its  branches  through  the 
shattered  panes  and  stretching  out  leafy  buds  as  if  to  take 
a  peep  within  ;  while  through  the  fissures  of  the  great  door 
the  weeds  on  the  threshold  threatened  to  encroach  upon  the 
nave.  Amid  all  this  quickening  life,  the  big  Christ,  _still  in 
shadow,  alone  displayed  signs  of  death,  the  sufferings  of 
ochre-daubed  and  lake-bespattered  flesh.  A  sparrow  raised 
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himself  up  for  a  moment  at  the  edge  of  a  hole,  took  a 
glance,  then  flew  away ;  but  only  to  reappear  almost  imme- 
diately when  with  noiseless  wing  he  dropped  between  the 
benches  before  the  Virgin's  altar.  A  second  sparrow  followed ; 
and  soon  from  all  the  boughs  of  the  rowan  tree  came  others 
that  calmly  hopped  about  the  flags. 

'  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Domi;ius  Deus  Sabaoth,' 
said  the  priest  in  a  low  tone,  whilst  slightly  stooping. 

Vincent  rang  the  little  bell  thrice ;  and  the  sparrows, 
scared  by  the  sudden  tinkling,  flew  off  with  such  a  mighty 
buzz  of  wings  that  La  Teuse,  who  had  just  gone  back  into  the 
sacristy,  came  out  again,  grumbling ;  '  The  little  rascals  ! 
they  will  mess  everything.  I'll  bet  that  Mademoiselle  Desiree 
has  been  here  again  to  scatter  bread-crumbs  for  them.' 

The  dread  moment  was  at  hand.  The  body  and  the  blood  1 
of  a  God  were  about  to  descend  upon  the  altar.  The  priest 
kissed  the  altar-cloth,  clasped  his  hands,  and  multiplied  signs 
of  the  cross  over  host  and  chalice.  The  prayers  of  the  canon 
of  the  mass  now  fell  from  his  lips  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  humility 
and  gratitude.  His  attitude,  his  gestures,  the  inflections  of  j 
his  voice,  all  expressed  his  consciousness  of  his  littleness,  his  i 
emotion  at  being  selected  for  so  great  a  task.  Vincent  came 
and  knelt  beside  him,  lightly  lifted  the  chasuble  with  his  left 
hand,  the  bell  ready  in  his  right ;  and  the  priest,  his  elbows 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  altar,  holding  the  host  with  the 
thumbs  and  forefingers  of  both  hands,  pronounced  over  it  the 
words  of  consecration:  Hoc  est  cnim  corpus  mcum.  Then 
having  bowed  the  knee  before  it,  he  raised  it  slowly  as  high 
as  his  hands  could  reach,  following  it  upwards  with  his  eyes, 
while  the  kneeling  server  rang  the  bell  thrice.  Then  he  con- 
secrated the  wine — Hie  est  cnim  calix — leaning  once  more 
upon  his  elbows,  bowing,  raising  the  cup  aloft,  his  right  hand 
round  the  stem,  his  left  holding  its  base,  and  his  eyes  following  it 
aloft.  Again  the  server  rang  the  bell  three  times.  The  great 
mystery  of  the  Redemption  had  once  more  been  repeated,  once 
more  had  the  adorable  Blood  flowed  forth. 

'  Just  you  wait  a  bit,'  growled  La  Teuse,  as  she  tried  to 
scare  away  the  sparrows  with  outstretched  fist. 

But  the  sparrows  were  now  fearless.  They  had  come 
back  even  while  the  bell  was  ringing,  and,  unabashed,  were 
fluttering  about  the  benches.  The  repeated  tiuklings  even 
roused  them  into  liveliness,  and  they  answered  back  with  little 
chirps  which  crossed  amid  the  Latin  words  of  prayer,  like  the 
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rippling  laughs  of  free  urchins.  The  sun  warmed  their  plum- 
age, the  sweet  poverty  of  the  church  captivated  them.  They 
felt  at  home  there,  as  in  some  barn  whose  shutters  had  been 
left  open,  and  screeched,  fought,  and  squabbled  over  the  crumbs 
they  found  upon  the  floor.  One  flew  to  perch  himself  on  the 
smiling  Virgin's  golden  veil ;  another,  whose  daring  put  the 
old  servant  in  a  towering  rage,  made  a  hasty  reconnaissance 
of  La  Teuse's  skirts.  And  at  the  altar,  the  priest,  with  every 
faculty  absorbed,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sacred  host,  his 
thumbs  and  forefingers  joined,  did  not  even  hear  this  invasion 
of  the  warm  May  morning,  this  rising  flood  of  sunlight, 
greenery  and  birds,  which  overflowed  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  Calvary  where  doomed  nature  was  wrestling  in  the 
death-throes. 

'  Per  omnia  sacula  saeulorum,'  he  said. 

'Amen,'  answered  Vincent. 

The  Pater  ended,  the  priest,  holding  the  host  over  the 
chalice,  broke  it  in  the  centre.  Detaching  a  particle  from  one 
of  the  halves,  he  dropped  it  into  the  precious  blood,  to 
symbolise  the  intimate  union  into  which  he  was  about  to 
enter  with  God.  He  said  the  Agnus  Dei  aloud,  softly  recited 
the  three  prescribed  prayers,  and  made  his  act  of  un worthiness, 
and  then  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the  altar,  and  with  the 
paten  beneath  his  chin,  he  partook  of  both  portions  of  the  host 
at  once.  After  a  fervent  meditation,  with  his  hands  clasped 
before  his  face,  he  took  the  paten  and  gathered  from  the 
corporal  the  sacred  particles  of  the  host  that  had  fallen,  and 
dropped  them  into  the  chalice.  One  particle  which  had 
adhered  to  his  thumb  he  removed  with  his  forefinger.  And, 
crossing  himself,  chalice  in  hand,  with  the  paten  once  again 
below  his  chin,  he  drank  all  the  precious  blood  in  three 
draughts,  never  taking  his  lips  from  the  cup's  rim,  but 
imbibing  the  divine  Sacrifice  to  the  last  drop. 

Vincent  had  risen  to  fetch  the  cruets  from  the  credence 
table.  But  suddenly  the  door  of  the  passage  leading  to  the 
parsonage  flew  open  and  swung  back  against  the  wall,  to 
admit  a  handsome  child-like  girl  of  twenty-two,  who  carried 
something  hidden  in  her  apron. 

'  Thirteen  of  them,'  she  called  out.  '  All  the  eggs  were 
good.'  And  she  opened  out  her  apron  and  revealed  a  brood 
of  little  shivering  chicks,  with  sprouting  down  and  beady 
black  eyes.  '  Do  just  look,'  said  she ;  '  aren't  they  sweet  little 
pets,  the  darlings  1  Oh,  look  at  the  little  white  one  climbing 
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on  the  others'  backs  !  and  the  spotted  one  already  flapping  his 
tiny  wings  !  The  eggs  were  a  splendid  lot ;  not  one  of  them 
unfertile.' 

La  Tense,  who  was  helping  to  serve  the  mass  in  spite  of 
all  prohibitions,  and  was  at  that  very  moment  handing  the 
cruets  to  Vincent  for  the  ablutions,  thereupon  turned  round 
and  loudly  exclaimed  :  '  Do  be  quiet,  Mademoiselle  Desiree ! 
Don't  you  see  we  haven't  finished  yet  ?  ' 

Through  the  open  doorway  now  came  the  strong  smell  of 
a  farmyard,  blowing  like  some  generative  ferment  into  the 
church  amidst  the  warm  sunlight  that  was  creeping  over  the 
altar.  Desiree  stood  there  for  a  moment  delighted  with  the 
little  ones  she  carried,  watching  Vincent  pour,  and  her 
brother  drink,  the  purifying  wine,  in  order  that  nought  of  the 
sacred  elements  should  be  left  within  his  mouth.  And  she 
stood  there  still  when  he  came  back  to  the  side  of  the  altar, 
holding  the  chalice  in  both  hands,  so  that  Vincent  might 
pour  over  his  forefingers  and  thumbs  the  wine  and  water  of 
ablution,  which  he  likewise  drank.  But  when  the  mother 
hen  ran  up  clucking  with  alarm  to  seek  her  little  ones,  and 
threatened  to  force  her  way  into  the  church,  D£sire"e  went 
off,  talking  maternally  to  her  chicks,  while  the  priest,  after 
pressing  the  purificator  to  his  lips,  wiped  first  the  rim  and 
next  the  interior  of  the  chalice. 

Then  came  the  end,  the  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Gcd.  For 
the  last  time  the  server  removed  the  Missal,  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  right-hand  side.  The  priest  replaced  the  puri- 
ficator, paten,  and  pall  upon  the  chalice  ;  once  more  pinched 
the  two  large  folds  of  the  veil  together,  and  laid  upon  it  the 
burse  containing  the  corporal.  His  whole  being  was  now  one 
act  of  ardent  thanksgiving.  He  besought  from  Heaven  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins,  the  grace  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  reward 
of  everlasting  life.  He  remained  as  if  overwhelmed  by  this 
miracle  of  love,  the  ever-recurring  immolation,  which  sus- 
tained him  day  by  day  with  the  blood  and  flesh  of  his 
Saviour. 

Having  read  the  final  prayers,  he  turned  and  said :  '  lie, 
missa  est.' 

1  Deo  gratias,'  answered  Vincent. 

And  having  turned  back  to  kiss  the  altar,  the  priest  faced 
round  anew,  his  left  hand  just  below  his  breast,  his  right 
outstretched  whilst  blessing  the  church,  which  the  gladsome 
sunbeams  and  noisy  sparrows  filled. 
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'  Bcnedicat  vos  omnipotens  Deits,  Pater  et  Filius,  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus.' 

'  Amen,'  said  the  server,  as  he  crossed  himself. 

The  sun  had  risen  higher,  and  the  sparrows  were  growing 
bolder.  While  the  priest  read  from  the  left-hand  altar-card 
the  passage  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  announcing  tho 
eternity  of  the  Word,  the  sunrays  set  the  altar  ablaze,  whitened 
the  panels  of  imitation  marble,  and  dimmed  the  flame  of  the 
two  candles,  whose  short  wicks  were  now  merely  two  dull 
spots.  The  victorious  orb  enveloped  with  his  glory  the 
crucifix,  the  candlesticks,  tlie  chasuble,  the  veil  of  the  chalice 
— all  the  gold  work  that  paled  beneath  his  beams.  And 
when  at  last  the  priest,  after  taking  the  chalice  in  his  hands 
and  making  a  genuflexion,  covered  his  head  and  turned  from 
the  altar  to  follow  the  server,  laden  with  the  cruets  and 
finger-cloth,  to  the  sacristy,  the  planet  remained  sole  master 
of  the  church.  Its  rays  in  turn  now  rested  on  the  altar- 
cloth,  irradiating  the  tabernacle-door  with  splendour,  and 
celebrating  the  fertile  powers  of  May.  Warmth  rose  from 
the  stone  flags.  The  daubed  walls,  the  tall  Virgin,  the  huge 
Christ,  too,  all  seemed  to  quiver  as  with  shooting  sap,  as  if 
death  had  been  conquered  by  the  earth's  eternal  youth. 


Ill 

LA  TEUSE  hastily  put  out  the  candles,  but  lingered  to  make 
one  last  attempt  to  drive  away  the  sparrows,  and  so  when  she 
returned  to  the  sacristy  with  the  Missal  she  no  longer  found 
Abbe  Mouret  there.  Having  washed  his  hands  and  put_away 
the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  he  was  now  standing  in  the 
dining-room,  breakfasting  off  a  cup  of  milk. 

'  You  really  ought  to  prevent  your  sister  from  scattering 
bread  in  the  church,'  said  La  Teuse  on  coming  in.  '  It  was 
last  winter  she  hit  upon  that  pretty  prank.  She  said  the 
sparrows  were  cold,  and  that  God  might  well  give  them  some 
food.  You  see,  she'll  end  by  making  us  sleep  with  all  her 
fowls  and  rabbits.' 

'We  should  be  all  the  warmer,'  pleasantly  replied  the 
young  priest.  '  You  are  always  grumbling,  La  Teuse.  Do 
let  our  poor  Desirce  pet  her  animals.  She  has  no  other 
pleasure,  poor  innocent !  ' 
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The  servant  took  her  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

'  I  do  believe  you  yourself  wouldn't  mind  a  bit  if  the 
magpies  actually  built  their  nests  in  the  church.  You  never 
can  see  anything,  everything  seems  just  what  it  ought  to  be 
to  you.  Your  sister  is  precious  lucky  in  having  had  you  to 
take  charge  of  her  when  you  left  the  seminary.  No  father, 
no  mother.  I  should  like  to  know  who  would  let  her  mess 
about  as  she  does  in  a  farm-yard.' 

Then  softening,  she  added  in  a  gentler  tone  :  '  To  be  sure, 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  cross  her.  She  hasn't  a  touch  of  malice 
in  her.  She's  like  a  child  of  ten,  although  she's  one  of  the 
finest  grown  girls  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  I  have  to  put 
her  to  bed,  as  you  know,  every  night,  and  send  her  to  sleep 
with  stories,  just  like  a  little  child.' 

Abb6  Mouret  had  remained  standing,  finishing  the  cup  of 
milk  he  held  between  his  fingers,  which  were  slightly  reddened 
by  the  chill  atmosphere  of  the  dining-room — a  large  room 
with  painted  grey  walls,  a  floor  of  square  tiles,  and  having  no 
furniture  beyond  a  table  and  a  few  chairs.  La  Teuse  picked 
up  a  napkin  which  she  had  laid  at  a  corner  of  the  table  in 
readiness  for  breakfast. 

'  It  isn't  much  linen  you  dirty,'  she  muttered.  '  One 
would  think  you  could  never  sit  down,  that  you  are  always 
just  about  to  start  off.  Ah  !  if  you  had  known  Monsieur 
Caffin,  the  poor  dead  priest  whose  place  you  have  taken  ! 
What  a  man  he  was  for  comfort !  Why,  he  couldn't  have 
digested  his  food,  if  he  had  eaten  standing.  A  Norman 
he  was,  from  Canteleu,  like  myself.  I  don't  thank  him, 
I  tell  you,  for  having  brought  me  to  such  a  wild-beast 
country  as  this.  When  first  we  came,  0,  Lord !  how  bored 
we  were  !  But  the  poor  priest  had  had  some  uncomfortable 
tales  going  about  him  at  home.  .  .  .  Why,  sir,  didn't  you 
sweeten  your  milk,  then?  Aren't  those  the  two  lumps  of 
sugar  ? ' 

The  priest  put  down  his  cup. 

'  Yes,  I  must  have  forgotten,  I  believe,'  he  said. 

La  Teuse  stared  at  him  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She 
folded  up  inside  the  napkin  a  slice  of  stale  home-made  bread 
which  had  also  been  left  untouched  on  the  table.  Then  just 
as  the  priest  was  about  to  go  out,  she  ran  after  him  and 
knelt  down  at  his  feet,  exclaiming  :  '  Stop,  your  shoe-laces  are 
not  even  fastened.  I  cannot  imagine  how  your  feet  can  stand 
those  peasant  shoes,  you're  such  a  little,  tender  man  and  look 
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as  if  you  had  been  preciously  spoilt !  Ah,  the  bishop  must 
have  known  a  deal  about  you,  to  go  and  give  you  the  poorest 
living  in  the  department.' 

'  But  it  was  I  who  chose  Les  Artaud,'  said  the  priest, 
breaking  into  another  smile.  '  You  are  very  bad-tempered 
this  morning,  La  Teuse.  Are  we  not  happy  here  ?  We  have 
got  all  we  want,  and  our  life  is  as  peaceful  as  if  in  paradise.' 

She  then  restrained  herself  and  laughed  in  her  turn, 
saying  :  '  You  are  a  holy  man,  Monsieur  Ic  Cure.  But  come 
and  see  what  a  splendid  wash  I  have  got.  That  will  be 
better  than  squabbling  with  one  another.' 

The  priest  was  obliged  to  follow,  for  she  might  prevent 
him  going  out  at  all  if  he  did  not  compliment  her  on  her 
washing.  As  he  left  the  dining-room  he  stumbled  over  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  the  passage. 

'  What  is  this  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Oh,  nothing,'  said  La  Teuse  in  her  grimest  tone.  '  It's 
only  the  parsonage  coming  down.  However,  you  are  quite 
content,  you've  got  all  you  want.  Good  heavens  !  there  are 
holes  and  to  spare.  Just  look  at  that  ceiling,  now.  Isn't  it 
cracked  all  over  ?  If  we  don't  get  buried  alive  one  of  these 
days,  we  shall  owe  a  precious  big  taper  to  our  guardian  angel. 
However,  if  it  suits  you — It's  like  the  church.  Those  broken 
panes  ought  to  have  been  replaced  these  two  years.  In  winter 
our  Lord  gets  frozen  with  the  cold.  Besides,  it  would  keep 
out  those  rascally  sparrows.  I  shall  paste  paper  over  the  holes. 
You  see  if  I  don't.' 

'  A  capital  idea,'  murmured  the  priest,  '  they  might  very 
well  be  pasted  over.  As  to  the  walls,  they  are  stouter  than 
we  think.  In  my  room,  the  floor  has  only  given  way  slightly 
in  front  of  the  window.  The  house  will  see  us  all  buried.' 

On  reaching  the  little  open  shed  near  the  kitchen,  in 
order  to  please  La  Teuse  he  went  into  ecstasies  over  the 
washing ;  he  even  had  to  dip  his  fingers  into  it  and  feel  it. 
This  so  pleased  the  old  woman  that  her  attentions  became 
quite  motherly.  She  no  longer  scolded,  but  ran  to  fetch  a 
clothes-brush,  saying :  '  You  surely  are  not  going  out  with 
yesterday's  mud  on  your  cassock !  If  you  had  left  it  out  on 
the  banister,  it  would  be  clean  now — it's  still  a  good  one. 
But  do  lift  it  up  well  when  you  cross  any  field.  The  thistles 
tear  everything.' 

While  speaking  she  kept  turning  him  round  like  a  child, 
shaking  him  from  head  to  foot  with  her  energetic  brushing. 
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'  There,  there,  that  will  do,'  he  said,  escaping  from  her  at 
last.  '  Take  care  of  Desirce,  won't  you  ?  I  will  tell  her  I  ain 
going  out.' 

But  at  this  minute  a  fresh  clear  voice  called  to  him : 
1  Serge  !  Serge ! ' 

De'siree  came  flying  up,  her  cheeks  ruddy  with  glee,  her 
head  bare,  her  black  locks  twisted  tightly  upon  her  neck,  and 
her  hands  and  arms  smothered  up  to  the  elbows  with  manure. 
She  had  been  cleaning  out  her  poultry  house.  When  she 
caught  sight  of  her  brother  just  about  to  go  out  with  his 
breviary  under  his  arm,  she  laughed  aloud,  and  kissed  him 
on  his  mouth,  with  her  arms  thrown  back  behind  her  to  avoid 
soiling  him. 

'  No,  no,'  she  hurriedly  exclaimed,  '  I  should  dirty  you. 
Oh !  I  am  having  such  fun !  You  must  see  the  animals  when 
you  come  back.' 

Thereupon  she  fled  away  again.  Abbe  Mouret  then  said 
that  he  would  be  back  about  eleven  for  luncheon,  and  as  he 
started,  La  Teuse,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  doorstep, 
shouted  after  him  her  last  injunctions. 

'Don't  forget  to  see  Brother  Archangias.  And  look  in 
also  at  the  Brichets' ;  the  wife  came  again  yesterday  about 
that  wedding.  Just  listen,  Monsieur  le  Cure"  !  I  met  their 
Rosalie.  She'd  ask  nothing  better  than  to  marry  big  Fortune. 
Have  a  talk  with  old  Bambousse  ;  perhaps  he  will  listen  to 
you  now.  And  don't  come  back  at  twelve  o'clock,  like  the 
other  day.  Come,  say  you'll  be  back  at  eleven,  won't  you  ?  ' 
But  the  priest  turned  round  no  more.  So  she  went  in 
again,  growling  between  her  teeth : 

'  When  does  he  ever  listen  to  me  ?  Barely  twenty- six 
years  old  and  does  just  as  he  likes.  To  be  sure,  he's  an  old 
man  of  sixty  for  holiness  ;  but  then  he  has  never  known  life  ; 
he  knows  nothing,  it's  no  trouble  to  him  to  be  as  good  as  a 
cherub !  ' 


IV 

WHEN  Abbe"  Mouret  had  got  beyond  all  hearing  of  La  Teuse 
he  stopped,  thankful  to  be  alone  at  last.  The  church  was  built 
on  a  hillock,  which  sloped  down  gently  to  the  village.  With 
its  large  gaping  winuows  and  bright  red  tiles,  it  stretched  out 
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like  a  deserted  sheep-cote.  Thp  priest  turned  round  and 
glanced  at  the  parsonage,  a  greyish  building  springing  from 
the  very  side  of  the  church ;  hut  as  if  fearful  that  he  might 
again  be  overtaken  by  the  interminable  chatter  that  had  been 
buzzing  in  his  cars  ever  since  morning,  he  turned  up  to  the 
right  again,  and  only  felt  safe  \vhen  he  at  last  stood  before  the 
great  doorway,  where  he  could  not  be  seen  from  the  parson- 
age. The  front  of  the  church,  quite  bare  and  worn  by  the 
sunshine  and  rain  of  years,  was  crowned  by  a  narrow  open 
stone  belfry,  in  which  a  small  bell  showed  its  black  silhouette, 
whilst  its  rope  disappeared  through  the  tiles.  Six  broken 
steps,  on  one  side  half  buried  in  the  earth,  led  up  to  the  lofty 
arched  door,  now  cracked,  smothered  with  dust  and  rust  and 
cobwebs,  and  so  frailly  hung  upon  its  outwrenched  hinges  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  first  slight  puff  would  secure  free  entrance 
to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Abbe  Mouret,  who  had  an  affection 
for  this  dilapidated  door,  leaned  against  one  of  its  leaves  as 
he  stood  upon  the  steps.  Thence  he  could  survey  the  whole 
country  round  at  a  glance.  And  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  he  scanned  the  horizon. 

In  the  month  of  May  exuberant  vegetation  burst  forth 
from  that  stony  soil.  Gigantic  lavenders,  juniper  bushes, 
patches  of  rank  herbage  swarmed  over  the  church  threshold, 
and  scattered  clumps  of  dark  greenery  even  to  the  very  tiles. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  first  throb  of  shooting  sap  in  the  tough 
matted  underwood  might  well  topple  the  church  over.  At 
that  early  hour,  amid  all  the  travail  of  nature's  growth,  there 
was  a  hum  of  vivifying  warmth,  and  the  very  rocks  quivered 
as  with  a  long  and  silent  effort.  But  the  Abbe  failed  to 
comprehend  the  ardour  of  nature's  painful  labour ;  he  simply 
thought  that  the  steps  were  tottering,  and  thereupon  leant 
against  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

The  country-side  stretched  away  for  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  bounded  by  a  wall  of  tawny  hills  speckled  with  black 
pine-woods.  It  was  a  fearful  landscape  of  arid  wastes  and 
rocky  spurs  rending  the  soil.  The  few  patches  of  arable 
ground  were  like  scattered  pools  of  blood,  red  fields  with  rows 
of  lean  almond  trees,  grey-topped  olive  trees  and  long  lines  of 
vines,  streaking  the  soil  with  their  brown  stems.  It  was  as 
if  some  huge  conflagration  had  swept  by  there,  scattering  the 
ashes  of  forests  over  the  hikl-tops,  consuming  all  the  grass  of 
the  meadow  lands,  and  leaving  its  glare  and  furnace-like  heat 
behind  in  the  hollows.  Only  here  and  there  was  the  softer 
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note  of  a  pale  green  patch  of  growing  corn.  The  landscape 
generally  was  wild,  lacking  even  a  threadlet  of  water,  dying 
of  thirst,  and  flying  away  in  clouds  of  dust  at  the  least  breath 
of  wind.  But  at  the  farthest  point  where  the  crumbling  hills 
on  the  horizon  had  left  a  breach  one  espied  some  distant  fresh 
moist  greenery,  a  stretch  of  the  neighbouring  valley  fertilised 
by  the  Yiorne,  a  river  flowing  down  from  the  gorges  of  the 
Seille. 

The  priest  lowered  his  dazzled  glance  upon  the  village, 
whose  few  scattered  houses  straggled  away  below  the  church 
— wretched  hovels  they  were  of  rubble  and  boards  strewn 
along  a  narrow  path  without  sign  of  streets.  There  were 
about  thirty  of  them  altogether,  some  squatting  amidst  muck- 
heaps,  and  black  with  woeful  want ;  others  roomier  and  more 
cheerful-looking  with  their  roofs  of  pinkish  tiles.  Strips  oi 
garden,  victoriously  planted  amidst  stony  soil,  displayed  plots 
of  vegetables  enclosed  by  quickset  hedges.  At  this  hour  Les 
Artaud  was  empty,  not  a  woman  was  at  the  windows,  not  a 
child  was  wallowing  in  the  dust ;  parties  of  fowls  alone  went 
to  and  fro,  ferreting  among  the  straw,  seeking  food  up  to  the 
very  thresholds  of  the  houses,  whose  open  doors  gaped  in 
the  sunlight.  A  big  black  dog  seated  on  his  haunches  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village  seemed  to  be  mounting  guard 
over  it. 

Languor  slowly  stole  over  Abbe  Mourefc.  The  rising  sun 
steeped  him  in  such  warmth  that  he  leant  back  against  the 
church  door  pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  happy  restfulness.  His 
thoughts  were  dwelling  on  that  hamlet  of  Les  Artaud,  which 
had  sprung  up  there  among  the  stones  like  one  of  the  knotty 
growths  of  the  valley.  All  its  inhabitants  were  related,  all 
bore  the  same  name,  so  that  from  their  very  cradle  they  were 
distinguished  among  themselves  by  nicknames.  An  Artaud, 
their  ancestor,  had  come  hither  and  settled  like  a  pariah  in 
this  waste.  His  family  had  grown  with  all  the  wild  vitality 
of  the  herbage  that  sucked  life  from  the  rocky  boulders.  It 
had  at  last  become  a  tribe,  a  rural  community,  in  which  cousin- 
ships  were  lost  in  the  mists  of  centuries.  They  intermarried 
with  shameless  promiscuity.  Not  an  instance  could  be  cited 
of  any  Artaud  taking  himself  a  wife  from  any  neighbouring 
village  ;  only  some  of  the  girls  occasionally  went  elsewhere. 
The  others  were  born  and  died  fixed  to  that  spot,  leisurely 
increasing  and  multiplying  on  their  dunghills  with  the 
irreflectiveness  of  trees,  and  with  no  definite  notion  of  the 
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\vorld  that  lay  beyond  the  tawny  rocks,  in  whose  midst  they 
vegetated.  And  yet  there  were  already  rich  and  poor  among 
them ;  fowls  having  at  times  disappeared,  the  fowl-houses 
were  now  closed  at  night  with  stout  padlocks  ;  moreover  one 
Artaud  had  killed  another  Artaud  one  evening  behind  the  mill. 
These  folk,  begirt  by  that  belt  of  desolate  hills,  were  truly  a 
people  apart — a  race  sprung  from  the  soil,  a  miniature  replica  of 
mankind,  three  hundred  souls  all  told,  beginning  the  centuries 
yet  once  again. 

Over  the  priest  the  sombre  shadows  of  seminary  life 
still  hovered.  For  years  he  had  never  seen  the  sun.  He  per- 
ceived it  not  even  now,  his  eyes  closed  and  gazing  inwards  on 
his  soul,  and  with  no  feeling  for  perishable  nature,  fated  to 
damnation,  save  contempt.  For  a  long  time  in  his  hours  of 
devout  thought  he  had  dreamt  of  some  hermit's  desert,  of 
some  mountain  hole,  where  no  living  thing — neither  being, 
plant,  nor  water — should  distract  him  from  the  contemplation 
of  God.  It  was  an  impulse  springing  from  the  purest  love, 
from  a  loathing  of  all  physical  sensation.  There,  dying  to  self, 
and  with  his  back  turned  to  the  light  of  day,  he  would  have 
waited  till  he  should  cease  to  be,  till  nothing  should  remain  of 
him  but  the  sovereign  whiteness  of  the  soul.  To  him  heaven 
seemed  all  white,  with  a  luminous  whiteness  as  if  lilies  there 
snowed  down  upon  one,  as  if  every  form  of  purity, innocence,  and 
chastity  there  blazed.  But  his  confessor  reproved  him  when- 
ever he  related  his  longings  for  solitude,  his  cravings  for  an 
existence  of  Godlike  purity  ;  and  recalled  him  to  the  struggles 
of  the  Church,  the  necessary  duties  of  the  priesthood.  Later 
on,  after  his  ordination,  the  young  priest  had  come  to  Les 
Artaud  at  his  own  request,  there  hoping  to  realise  his  dream 
of  human  annihilation.  In  that  desolate  spot,  on  that  barren 
soil,  he  might  shut  his  ears  to  all  worldly  sounds,  and  live  the 
dreamy  life  of  a  saint.  For  some  mouths  past,  hi  truth,  his 
existence  had  been  Avholly  undisturbed,  rarely  had  any  thrill 
of  the  village-life  disturbed  him;  and  even  the  sun's  heat 
scarcely  brought  him  any  glow  of  feeling  as  he  walked  the 
paths,  his  whole  being  wrapped  in  heaven,  heedless  of  the 
unceasing  travail  of  life  amidst  which  he  moved. 

The  big  black  dog  watching  over  Les  Artaud  had  deter- 
mined to  come  up  to  Abb£  Mouret,  and  now  sat  upon  its 
haunches  at  the  priest's  feet ;  but  the  unconscious  man 
remained  absorbed  amidst  the  sweetness  of  the  morning. 
On  the  previous  evening  he  had  begun  the  exercises  of  the 
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Rosary,  and  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  with  her  Divine 
Son  he  attributed  the  great  joy  which  filled  his  soul.  How 
despicable  appeared  all  the  good  things  of  the  earth !  How 
thankfully  he  recognised  his  poverty !  When  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  after  losing  on  the  same  day  both  his  father  and 
his  mother  through  a  tragedy  the  fearful  details  of  which 
were  even  now  unknown  to  him,1  he  had  relinquished  all  his 
share  of  their  property  to  an  elder  brother.  His  only  re- 
maining link  with  the  world  was  his  sister ;  he  had  undertaken 
the  care  of  her,  stirred  by  a  kind  of  religious  affection  for  her 
feeble  intelligence.  The  dear  innocent  was  so  childish,  such 
a  very  little  girl,  that  she  recalled  to  him  the  poor  in  spirit  to 
whom  the  Gospel  promises  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Of  late, 
however,  she  had  somewhat  disturbed  him  ;  she  was  growing 
too  lusty,  top  full  of  health  and  life.  But  his  discomfort  was 
yet  of  the  slightest.  His  days  were  spent  in  that  inner  life 
he  had  created  for  himself,  for  which  he  had  relinquished 
all  else.  He  closed  the  portals  of  his  senses,  and  sought  to 
free  himself  from  all  bodily  needs,  so  that  he  might  be  but  a 
soul  enrapt  in  contemplation.  To  him  nature  offered  only  f 
snares  and  abominations ;  he  gloried  in  maltreating  her,  in 
despising  her,  in  releasing  himself  from  his  human  slime,  x 
And  as  the  just  man  must  be  a  fool  according  to  the  world, 
he  considered  himself  an  exile  on  this  earth ;  his  thoughts 
were  solely  fixed  upon  the  favours  of  Heaven,  incapable  as 
he  was  of  understanding  how  an  eternity  of  bliss  could  be 
weighed  against  a  few  hours  of  perishable  enjoyment.  His 
reason  duped  him  and  his  senses  lied  ;  and  if  he  advanced  in 
virtue  it  was  particularly  by  humility  and  obedience.  His 
wish  was  to  be  the  last  of  all,  one  subject  to  all,  in  order  that 
the  divine  dew  might  fall  upon  his  heart  as  upon  arid  sand  ; 
he  considered  himself  overwhelmed  with  reproach  and  with 
confusion,  unworthy  of  ever  being  saved  from  sin.  He  no 
longer  belonged  to  himself — blind,  deaf,  dead  to  the  world  as 
he  was.  He  was  God's  thing.  And  from  the  depth  of 
the  abjectness  to  which  he  sought  to  plunge,  Hosannahs 
suddenly  bore  him  aloft,  above  the  happy  and  the  mighty, 
into  the  splendour  of  never-ending  bliss. 

Thus,  at  Lea  Artaud,  Abbe  Mouret  had  once  more 
experienced,  each  time  he  read  the  '  Imitation,'  the  raptures  of 
the  cloistered  life  which  he  had  longed  for  at  one  time  so 

1  This  forms"  the  subject  of  M.  Zola's  novel,  The  Conquest  of 
Plassaiu.—Et>, 
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ardently.  As  yet  ho  had  not  had  to  fight  any  hattlc.  From 
tho  moment  that  he  knelt  down,  he  became  perfect,  absolutely 
oblivious  of  the  flesh,  unresisting,  undisturbed,  as  if  over- 
powered by  the  Divine  grace.  Such  ecstasy  at  God's 
approach  is  well  known  to  some  young  priests  :  it  is  a  bliss- 
ful moment  when  all  is  hashed,  and  the  only  desire  is  but  a 
boundless  craving  for  purity.  From  no  human  creature  had 
he  sought  his  consolations.  He  who  believes  a  certain  thing 
to  be  all  in  all  cannot  be  troubled  :  and  he  did  believe  that 
God  was  all  in  all,  and  that  humility,  obedience,  and  chastity 
were  everything.  He  could  remember  having  heard  tempta- 
tion spoken  of  as  an  abominable  torture  that  tries  the  holiest. 
But  he  would  only  smile :  God  had  never  left  him.  He  bore 
his  faith  about  him  thus  like  a  breast-plate  protecting  him 
from  the  slightest  breath  of  evil.  He  could  recall  how  he 
had  hidden  himself  and  wept  for  very  love  ;  he  knew  not  whom 
he  loved,  but  he  wept  for  love,  for  love  of  some  one  afar  off. 
The  recollection  never  failed  to  move  him.  Later  on  he  had 
decided  on  becoming  a  priest  in  order  to  satisfy  that  craving 
for  a  superhuman  affection  which  was  his  sole  torment.  He 
could  not  see  where  greater  love  could  be.  In  that  state  of 
life  he  satisfied  his  being,  his  inherited  predisposition,  his 
youthful  dreams,  his  first  virile  desires.  If  temptation  must 
come,  he  awaited  it  with  the  calmness  of  the  seminarist 
ignorant  of  the  world.  He  felt  that  his  manhood  had  been 
killed  in  him  :  it  gladdened  him  to  feel  himself  a  creature  set 
apart,  unsexed,  turned  from  the  usual  paths  of  life,  and, 
as  became  a  lamb  of  the  Lord,  marked  with  the  tonsure. 


WHILE  the  priest  pondered  the  sun  was  heating  the  r,big 
church-door.  Gilded  flies  buzzed  round  a  large  flower  that 
was  blooming  between  two  of  the  church-door  steps.  Abbe 
Mouret,  feeling  slightly  dazed,  was  at  last  about  to  move 
away,  when  the  big  black  dog  sprang,  barking  violently, 
towards  the  iron  gate  of  the  little  graveyard  on  the  left  of  the 
church.  At  the  same  time  a  harsh  voice  called  out :  (  Ah  ! 
you  young  rascal !  So  you  stop  away  from  school,  and  I  find 
you  in  the  graveyard  !  Oh,  don't  say  no :  I  have  been 
watching  you  this  quarter  of  an  hour.' 
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As  the  priest  stepped  forward  he  saw  Vincent,  whom  a 
Brother  of  the  Christian  Schools  was  clutching  tightly  by  the 
ear.  The  lad  was  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  a  ravine  skirting 
the  graveyard,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed  the  Mascle,  a 
mountain  torrent  whose  crystal  waters  plunged  into  the 
Viorne,  six  miles  away. 

'  Brother  Archangias  ! '  softly  called  the  priest,  as  if  to 
appease  the  fearful  man. 

The  Brother,  however,  did  not  release  the  boy's  ear. 

'  Oh,  it's  you,  Monsieur  le  Cur6  ?  '  he  growled.  '  Just 
fancy,  this  rascal  is  always  poking  his  nose  into  the  grave- 
yard. I  don't  know  what  he  can  be  up  to  here.  I  ought  to 
let  go  of  him  and  let  him  smash  his  skull  down  there.  It 
would  be  what  he  deserves.' 

The  lad  remained  dumb,  with  his  cunning  eyes  tight  shut 
as  he  clung  to  the  bushes. 

'Take  care,  Brother  Archangias,'  continued  the  priest, 
'  he  might  slip.' 

And  he  himself  helped  Vincent  to  scramble  up  again. 

'  Come,  my  young  friend,  what  were  you  doing  there  ? '  he 
asked.  '  You  must  not  go  playing  in  graveyards.' 

The  lad  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  crept  away,  fearfully, 
from  the  Brother,  to  place  himself  under  the  priest's  protec- 
tion. 

'  I'll  tell  you,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  raised  his  bushy 
head.  '  There  is  a  tomtit's  nest  in  the  brambles  there, 
under  that  rock.  For  over  ten  days  I've  been  watching  it, 
and  now  the  little  ones  are  hatched,  so  I  came  this  morning 
after  serving  your  mass.' 

'  A  tomtit's  nest ! '  exclaimed  Brother  Archangias.  '  Wait 
a  bit !  wait  a  bit ! ' 

Thereupon  he  stepped  aside,  picked  a  clod  of  earth  off  a 
grave  and  flung  it  into  the  brambles.  But  he  missed  the 
nest.  Another  clod,  however,  more  skilfully  thrown  upset 
the  frail  cradle,  and  precipitated  the  fledglings  into  the  torrent 
below. 

'  Now,  perhaps,'  he  continued,  clapping  his  hands  to  shako 
off  the  earth  that  soiled  them,  '  you  won't  come  roaming  here 
any  more,  like  a  heathen ;  the  dead  will  pull  your  feet  at 
night  if  you  go  walking  over  them  again.' 

Vincent,  who  had  laughed  at  seeing  the  nest  dive  into  the 
stream,  looked  round  him  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  one 
of  strong  mind. 
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'  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,'  he  said.     '  Dead  folk  don't  stir.' 

The  graveyard,  in  truth,  was  not  a  place  to  inspire  fear. 
It  was  a  barren  piece  of  ground  whose  narrow  paths  were 
smothered  by  rank  weeds.  Here  and  there  the  soil  was  bossy 
with  mounds.  A  single  tombstone,  that  of  Abbe  Caffin, 
brand-new  and  upright,  could  be  perceived  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground.  Save  this,  all  around  there  were  only  broken 
fragments  of  crosses,  withered  tufts  of  box,  and  old  slabs 
split  and  moss-eaten.  There  were  not  two  burials  a  year. 
Death  seemed  to  make  no  dwelling  in  that  waste  spot,  whither 
La  Tense  came  every  evening  to  rill  her  apron  with  grass  for 
Decree's  rabbits.  A  gigantic  cypress  tree,  standing  near  the 
gate,  alone  cast  shadow  upon  the  desert  field.  This  cypress, 
a  landmark  visible  for  nine  miles  around,  was  known  to  the 
whole  countryside  as  the  Solitaire. 

'  It's  full  of  lizards,'  added  Vincent,  looking  at  the  cracks 
of  the  church-wall.  '  One  could  have  a  fine  lark ' 

But  he  sprang  out  with  a  bound  on  seeing  the  Brother 
lift  his  foot.  The  latter  proceeded  to  call  the  priest's  atten- 
tion to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  gate,  which  was  not  only 
eaten  up  with  rust,  but  had  one  hinge  off,  and  the  lock 
broken. 

'  It  ought  to  be  repaired,'  said  he. 

Abbe  Mouret  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  Addressing 
Vincent,  who  was  romping  with  the  dog :  '  I  say,  my  boy,'  he 
asked,  '  do  you  know  where  old  Bambousse  is  at  work  this 
morning  ? ' 

The  lad  glanced  towards  the  horizon.  '  He  must  be  at 
his  Olivettes  field  now,'  he  answered,  pointing  towards  the 
left.  '  But  Voriau  will  show  your  reverence  the  way.  He's 
sure  to  know  where  his  master  is.'  And  he  clapped  his 
hands  and  called :  '  Hie  !  Voriau  !  hie  ! ' 

The  big  black  dog  paused  a  moment,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
seeking  to  read  the  urchin's  eyes.  Then,  barking  joyfully,  he 
set  off  down  the  slope  to  the  village.  Abbe*  Mouret  and 
Brother  Archangias  followed  him,  chatting.  A  hundred 
yards  further  Vincent  surreptitiously  bolted,  and  again  glided 
up  towards  the  church,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  them, 
and  ready  to  dart  behind  a  bush  if  they  should  look  round. 
With  adder-like  suppleness,  he  once  more  glided  into  the 
graveyard,  that  paradise  full  of  lizards,  nests,  and  flowers. 

Meantime,  while  Voriau  led  the  way  before  them  along 
the  dusty  road.  Brother  Archangias  was  angrily  saying  to  the 
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priest :  '  Let  be  !  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  they're  spawn  of  damna- 
tion, those  toads  are  1  They  ought  to  have  their  backs 
broken,  to  make  them  pleasing  to  God.  They  grow  up  in 
irreligion,  like  their  fathers.  Fifteen  years  have  I  been  here, 
and  not  one  Christian  have  I  been  able  to  turn  out.  The 
minute  they  quit  my  handa,  good-bye !  They  think  of 
nothing  but  their  land,  their  vines,  their  olive-trees.  Not 
one  ever  sets  foot  in  church.  Brute  beasts  they  are, 
struggling  with  their  stony  fields !  Guide  them  with  the 
stick,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  yes,  the  stick  1  ' 

Then,  after  drawing  breath,  he  added  with  a  terrific  wave 
of  his  hands : 

'  Those  Ar bauds,  look  you,  are  like  the  brambles  over- 
running these  rocks.  One  stem  has  been  enough  to  poison 
the  whole  district.  They  cling  on,  they  multiply,  they  live 
in  spite  of  everything.  Nothing  short  of  fire  from  heaven,  as 
at  Gomorrha,  will  clear  it  all  away.' 

'  We  should  never  despair  of  sinners,'  said  Abbe  Mouret, 
all  inward  peacefulness,  as  he  leisurely  walked  on. 

'  But  these  are  the  devil's  own,'  broke  in  the  Brother  still* 
more  violently.     '  I've  been  a  peasant,  too.     Up  to  eighteen  I 
dug  the  earth  ;  and  later  on,  when  I  was  at  the  Training 
College,  I  had  to  sweep,  pare  vegetables,  do  all  the  heavy 
work.     It's  not  their  toilsome  labour  I  find  fault  with.     On  \ 
the  contrary,  for  God  prefers  the  lowly.     But  the  Artauds  live  / 
like   beasts !     They   are   like  their  dogs,  they  never  attend 
mass,  and  make  a  mock  of  the  commandments  of  God  and  of 
the  Church.     They  think  of  nothing  but  their  plots  of  lands, 
so  sweet  they  are  on  them  ! ' 

Voriau,  his  tail  wagging,  kept  stopping  and  moving  on 
again  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  they  still  followed  him. 

'  There  certainly  are  some  grievous  things  going  on,'  said 

Abbe  Mouret.     '  My  predecessor,  Abb6  Caftin ' 

'  A  poor  specimen,'  interrupted  the  Brother.  '  He  came 
here  to  us  from  Normandy  owing  to  some  disreputable  affair. 
Once  here,  his  sole  thought  was  good  living ;  he  let  everything 
go  to  rack  and  ruin.' 

'  Oh,  no,  Abbe  Caffin  certainly  did  what  he  could  ;  but  I 
must  own  that  his  efforts  were  all  but  barren  in  results.  My 
own  are  mostly  fruitless.' 

Brother  Archangias  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  walked 
on  for  a  minute  in  silence,  swaying  his  tall  bony  frame,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  roughly  fashioned  with  a  hatchet, 
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The  sun  beat  down  upon  his  neck,  shadowing  his  hard,  sword- 
edged  peasant's  face. 

'  Listen  to  me,  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  he  said  at  last.  '  I  am 
too  much  beneath  you  to  lecture  you  ;  but  still,  I  am  almost 
double  your  age,  I  know  this  part,  and  therefore  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  telling  you  that  you  will  gain  nothing  by  gentleness. 
The  catechism,  understand,  is  enough.  God  has  no  mercy  on 
the  wicked.  He  burns  them.  Stick  to  that.' 

Then,  as  Abbe"  Mouret,  whose  head  remained  bowed,  did 
not  open  his  mouth,  ho  went  on  :  '  Eeligion  is  leaving  the 
country  districts  because  it  is  made  over  indulgent.  It  was 
respected  when  it  spoke  out  like  an  unforgiving  mistress.  I 
really  don't  know  what  they  can  teach  you  now  in  the  semi- 
naries. The  new  priests  weep  like  children  with  their 
parishioners.  God  no  longer  seems  the  same.  I  dare  say, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  you  don't  even  know  your  catechism 
by  heart  now  ? ' 

But  the  priest,  wounded  by  the  imperiousness  with  which 
the  Brother  so  roughly  sought  to  dominate  him,  looked  up 
and  dryly  rejoined  : 

'  That  will  do,  your  zeal  is  very  praiseworthy.  But 
haven't  you  something  to  tell  me  ?  You  carne  to  the  parson- 
age this  morning,  did  you  not  ?  ' 

Thereupon  Brother  Archangias  plumply  answered :  '  I 
had  to  tell  you  just  what  I  have  told  you.  The  Artauds  live 
like  pigs.  Only  yesterday  I  learned  that  Eosalie,  old  Bain- 
bousse's  eldest  daughter,  is  in  the  family  way.  It  happens 
with  all  of  them  before  they  get  married.  And  they  simply 
laugh  at  reproaches,  as  you  know.' 

' Yes,'  murmured  Abbe  Mouret,  'it  is  a  great  scandal.  I 
am  just  on  rny  way  to  see  old  Bambousse  to  speak  to  him 
about  it ;  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  married  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  child's  father,  it  seems,  is  Fortune,  the 
Brichets'  eldest  son.  Unfortunately  the  Brichets  are  poor.' 

1  That  Eosalie,  now,'  continued  the  Brother,  '  is  just 
eighteen.  Not  four  years  since  I  still  had  her  under  me  at 
school,  and  she  was  already  a  gadabout.  I  have  now  got  her 
sister  Catherine,  a  chit  of  eleven,  who  seems  likely  to  become 
even  worse  than  her  elder.  One  comes  across  her  in  every 
corner  with  that  little  scamp,  Vincent.  It's  no  good,  you 
may  pull  their  ears  till  they  bleed,  the  woman  always  crops 
up  in  them.  They  carry  perdition  about  with  them  and  are 
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only  fit  to  be  thrown  on  a  muck-heap.  What  a  splendid  rid- 
dance if  all  girls  were  strangled  at  their  birth  !  ' 

His  loathing,  In's  hatred  of  woman  made  him  swear  like 
a  carter.  Abb6  Mouret,  who  had  been  listening  to  him 
with  unmoved  countenance,  smiled  at  last  at  his  rabid 
utterances.  He  called  Yoriau,  who  had  strayed  into  a  field 
close  by. 

'  There,  look  there!'  cried  Brother  Archangias,  pointing 
to  a  group  of  children  playing  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  '  there 
are  my  young  devils,  who  play  the  truant  under  pretence  of 
going  to  help  their  parents  among  the  vines  !  You  may  be 
certain  that  jade  of  a  Catherine  is  among  them.  .  .  .  There, 
didn't  I  tell  you  !  Till  to-night,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Oh,  just 
you  wait,  you  rascals ! ' 

Off  he  went  at  a  run,  his  dirty  neck-band  flying  over  his 
shoulder,  and  his  big  greasy  cassock  tearing  up  the  thistles. 
Abbe  Mouret  watched  him  swoop  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
children,  who  scattered  like  frightened  sparrows.  But  he 
succeeded  in  seizing  Catherine  and  one  boy  by  the  ears,  and  led 
them  back  towards  the  village,  clutching  them  tightly  with  his 
big  hairy  fingers,  and  overwhelming  them  with  abuse. 

The  priest  walked  on  again.  Brother  Archangias  some- 
times aroused  strange  scruples  in  his  mind.  With  his 
vulgarity  and  coarseness  the  Brother  seemed  to  him  the  true 
man  of  God,  free  from  earthly  ties,  submissive  in  all  to 
Heaven's  will,  humble,  blunt,  ready  to  shower  abuse  upon 
sin.  He,  the  priest,  would  then  feel  despair  at  his  inability  to  rid 
himself  more  completely  of  his  body  ;  he  regretted  that  he  was 
not  ugly,  unclean,  covered  with  vermin  like  some  of  the  saints. 
Whenever  the  Brother  had  wounded  him  by  some  words  of 
excessive  coarseness,  or  by  some  over-hasty  churlishness,  he 
would  blame  >himself  for  his  refinement,  his  innate  shrinking, 
as  if  these  were  really  faults.  Ought  he  not  to  be  dead  to  all 
the  weaknesses  of  this  world  ?  And  this  time  also  he  smiled 
sadly  as  he  thought  how  near  he  had  been  to  losing  his  tem- 
per at  the  Brother's  roughly  put  lesson.  It  was  pride,  it 
seemed  to  him,  seeking  to  work  his  perdition  by  making  him 
despise  the  lowly.  However,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  felt 
relieved  at  being  alone  again,  at  being  able  to  walk  on  gently, 
reading  his  breviary,  free  at  last  from  the  grating  voice  that 
had  disturbed  his  dream  of  heavenly  love. 
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VI 

THE  road  wound  on  between  fallen  rocks,  among  which  the 
peasants  had  succeeded  here  and  there  in  reclaiming  six  or 
seven  yards  of  chalky  soil,  planted  with  old  olive  trees. 
Under  the  priest's  feet  the  dust  in  the  deep  ruts  crackled 
lightly  like  snow.  At  times,  as  he  felt  a  warmer  puff  upon 
his  face,  he  would  raise  his  eyes  from  his  book,  as  if  to  seek 
whence  came  this  soft  caress ;  but  his  gaze  was  vacant,  stray- 
ing without  perception  over  the  glowing  horizon,  over  the 
twisted  outlines  of  that  passion-breathing  landscape  as  it 
stretched  out  in  the  sun  before  him,  dry,  barren,  despairing  of 
the  fertilisation  for  which  it  longed.  And  he  would  lower  his 
hat  over  his  forehead  to  protect  himself  against  the  warm 
breeze  and  tranquilly  resume  his  reading,  his  cassock  raising 
behind  him  a  cloudlet  of  dust  which  rolled  along  the  surface 
of  the  road. 

'  Good  morning,  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  a  passing  peasant  said 
to  him. 

Sounds  of  digging  alongside  the  cultivated  strips  of  ground 
again  roused  him  from  his  abstraction.  He  turned  his  head 
and  perceived  big  knotty-limbed  old  men  greeting  him  from 
among  the  vines.  The  Artauds  were  eagerly  satisfying 
their  passion  for  the  soil,  in  the  sun's  full  blaze.  Sweating 
brows  appeared  from  behind  the  bushes,  heaving  chests  were 
slowly  raised,  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  ardent  fructifica- 
tion, through  which  he  moved  with  the  calm  step  born  of 
ignorance.  No  discomfort  came  to  him  from  the  great 
travail  of  love  that  permeated  that  splendid  morning. 

'  Steady !  Voriau,  you  mustn't  eat  people  ! '  some  one  gaily 
shouted  in  a  powerful  voice  by  way  of  silencing  the  dog's 
loud  barks. 

Abbe  Mouret  looked  up. 

'  Oh  !  it's  you,  Fortun6  ?  '  he  said,  approaching  the  edge 
of  the  field  in  which  the  young  peasant  svas  at  work.  '  I 
was  just  on  my  way  to  speak  to  you.' 

Fortune  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  priest :  a  bigly  built, 
bold-looking  young  fellow,  with  skin  already  hardened.  He 
was  clearing  a  small  plot  of  stony  heath. 

'  What  about,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ? '  he  asked. 

'  About  Rosalie  and  you,'  replied  the  priest. 
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Fortun6  began  to  laugh.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  droll 
that  a  priest  should  interest  himself  in  such  a  matter. 

'  Well,'  he  muttered,  '  I'm  not  to  blame  in  it  nor  she 
either.  So  much  the  worse  if  old  Bambousse  refuses  to  let 
me  have  her.  You  saw  yourself  how  his  dog  was  trying  to 
bite  me  just  now  ;  he  sets  him  on  me.' 

Then,  as  Abb6  Mouret  was  about  to  continue,  old  Artaud, 
called  Brichet,  whom  he  had  not  previously  perceived, 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  bush  behind  which  he  and 
his  wife  were  eating.  He  was  a  little  man,  withered  by  age, 
with  a  cringing  face. 

'  Your  reverence  must  have  been  told  a  pack  of  lies,'  he 
exclaimed.  '  The  youngster  is  quita  ready  to  marry  Eosalie. 
What's  happened  isn't  anybody's  fault.  It  has  happened  to 
others  who  got  on  all  right  just  the  same.  The  matter  doesn't 
rest  with  us.  You  ought  to  speak  to  Bambousse.  He's  the 
one  who  looks  down  on  us  because  he's  got  money.' 

'  Yes,  we  are  very  poor,'  whined  his  wife,  a  tall  lachrymose 
woman,  who  also  rose  to  her  feet.  '  We've  only  this  scrap  of 
ground  where  the  very  devil  seems  to  have  been  hailing 
stones.  Not  a  bite  of  bread  from  it,  even.  Without  you, 
your  reverence,  life  would  be  impossible.' 

Brichet's  wife  was  the  one  solitary  devotee  of  the  village. 
Whenever  she  had  been  to  communion,  she  would  hang 
about  the  parsonage,  well  knowing  that  La  Teuse  always 
kept  a  couple  of  loaves  for  her  from  her  last  baking.  At 
times  she  was  even  able  to  carry  off  a  rabbit  or  a  fowl  given 
her  by  Desiree. 

'  There's  no  end  to  the  scandals,'  continued  the  priest. 
'  The  marriage  must  take  place  without  delay.' 

'  Oh  !  at  once  !  as  soon  as  the  others  are  agreeable,'  said 
the  old  woman,  alarmed  about  her  periodical  presents. 
'  What  do  you  say,  Brichet  ?  we  are  not  such  bad  Christians 
as  to  go  against  his  reverence  ? ' 

Fortune^  sniggered. 

'  Oh,  I'm  quite  ready,'  he  said,  '  and  so  is  Rosalie.  I  saw 
her  yesterday  at  the  back  of  the  mill.  We  haven't  quarrelled. 
We  stopped  there  to  have  a  bit  of  a  laugh.' 

But  Abbe  Mouret  interrupted  him :  '  Very  well,  I  am 
now  going  to  speak  to  Bambousse.  He  is  over  there,  at  Les 
Olivettes,  I  believe.' 

The  priest  was  going  off  when  the  mother  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  her  younger  son  Vincent,  who  had  left 
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in  the  early  morning  to  serve  mass.  There  was  a  lad  now 
who  badly  needed  his  reverence's  admonitions.  And  she 
•walked  by  the  priest's  side  for  another  hundred  yards,  bemoan- 
ing her  poverty,  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  frost  which 
had  nipped  the  olive  trees,  the  hot  weather  which  threatened 
to  scorch  up  the  scanty  corn.  Then,  as  she  left  him,  she 
solemnly  declared  that  her  son  Fortune  always  said  his 
prayers,  both  morning  and  evening. 

Voriau  now  ran  on  in  front,  and  suddenly,  at  a  turn  in 
the  road,  he  bolted  across  the  fields.  The  priest  then  struck 
into  a  small  path  leading  up  a  low  hill.  He  was  now  at 
Les  Olivettes,  the  most  fertile  spot  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  Artaud,  otherwise  Bam- 
bousse,  owned  several  fields  of  corn,  olive  plantations,  and 
vines.  The  dog  was  now  romping  round  the  skirts  of  a  tall 
brunette,  who  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  she  caught  sight  of 
the  priest. 

'  Is  your  father  here,  Eosalie  ? '  the  latter  asked. 

1  Yes,  just  across  there,'  she  said,  pointing  with  her  hand 
and  still  smiling. 

Leaving  the  part  of  the  field  she  had  been  weeding,  she 
walked  on  before  him  with  the  vigorous  springiness  of  a  hard- 
working woman,  her  head  unshielded  from  the  sun,  her  neck 
all  sunburnt,  her  hair  black  and  coarse  like  a  horse's  mane. 
Her  green- stained  hands  exhaled  the  odour  of  the  weeds  she 
had  been  pulling  up. 

'  Father,'  she  called  out,  '  here's  Monsieur  le  Cure  asking 
for  you.' 

And  there  she  remained,  bold,  unblushing,  with  a  sly 
smile  still  hovering  over  her  features.  Bambousse,  a  stout, 
sweating,  round-faced  man,  left  his  work  and  gaily  came 
towards  the  priest. 

'  I'd  take  my  oath  you  are  going  to  speak  to  me  about  the 
repairs  of  the  church,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  clapped  his  earthy 
hands.  '  Well,  then,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  can  only  say  no, 
it's  impossible.  The  commune  hasn't  got  the  coin.  If  the 
Lord  provides  plaster  and  tiles,  we'll  provide  the  workmen.' 

At  this  jest  of  his  the  unbelieving  peasant  burst  into  a 
loud  guffaw,  slapped  his  thighs,  coughed,  and  almost  choked 
himself. 

'  It  was  not  for  the  church  I  came,'  replied  the  Abbe 
Mouret.  '  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  your  daughter 
Rosalie,' 
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'  Rosalie  ?  What  has  she  done  to  you,  then  ?  '  inquired 
Bambousse,  his  eyes  blinking. 

The  girl  was  boldly  staring  at  the  young  priest,  scrutinis- 
ing his  white  hands  and  slender,  feminine  neck,  as  if  trying 
to  make  him  redden.  He,  however,  bluntly  and  with  unruffled 
countenance,  as  if  speaking  of  something  quite  indifferent, 
continued  : 

'  You  know  what  I  mean,  Bambousse.  She  must  get 
married.' 

'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  '  muttered  the  old  man,  with  a  banter- 
ing look,  '  Many  thanks  for  the  message.  The  Brichets 
sent  you,  didn't  they  ?  Mother  Brichet  goes  to  mass,  and  so 
you  give  her  a  helping  hand  to  marry  her  son — it's  all  very 
fine.  But,  I've  got  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  doesn't  suit 
me.  That's  all.' 

Thereupon  the  astonished  priest  represented  to  him  that 
the  scandal  must  be  stopped,  and  that  he  ought  to  forgive 
Fortune,  as  the  latter  was  willing  to  make  reparation  for  his 
transgression,  and  that,  lastly,  his  daughter's  reputation  de- 
manded a  speedy  marriage. 

'  Ta,  ta,  ta,'  replied  Bambousse,  '  what  a  lot  of  words  !  I 
shall  keep  my  daughter,  please  understand  it.  All  that's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  That  Fortune  is  a  beggarly  pauper, 
without  a  brass  farthing.  What  an  easy  job,  if  one  could 
marry  a  girl  like  that !  At  that  rate  we  should  have  all  the 
young  things  marrying  off  morning  and  night.  Thank 
Heaven  !  I'm  not  worried  about  Eosalie  :  everybody  knows 
what  has  happened;  but  it  makes  no  difference.  She  can 
marry  any  one  she  chooses  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

1  But  the  child  ? '  interrupted  the  priest. 

1  The  child  indeed  !  There'll  be  time  enough  to  think  of 
that  when  it's  born.' 

Eosalie,  perceiving  the  turn  the  priest's  application  was 
taking,  now  thought  it  proper  to  ram  her  fists  into  her  eyes 
and  whimper.  And  she  even  let  herself  fall  upon  the 
ground. 

'  Shut  up,  will  you,  you  hussy  !  '  howled  her  father  in  a 
rage.  And  he  proceeded  to  revile  her  in  the  coarsest  terms, 
which  made  her  laugh  silently  behind  her  clenched  fists. 

'  You  won't  shut  up  ?  won't  you  ?  Just  wait  a  minute 
then,  you  jade  ! '  continued  old  Bambousse.  And  thereupon 
he  picked  up  a  clod  of  earth  and  ilung  it  at  her.  It  burst 
upon  her  knot  of  hair,  crumbling  down  her  neck  and  smother- 
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ing  her  in  dust.  Dizzy  from  the  blow,  she  bounded  to  her 
feet  and  fled,  sheltering  her  head  between  her  hands.  But 
Banibousse  had  time  to  fling  two  more  clods  at  her,  and  if 
the  first  only  grazed  her  left  shoulder,  the  next  caught  her 
full  on  the  base  of  the  spine,  with  such  force  that  she  fell 
upon  her  knees. 

'  Banibousse  ! '  cried  the  priest,  as  he  wrenched  from  the 
peasant's  hand  a  number  of  stones  which  he  had  just  picked 
up. 

'  Let  be,  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  said  the  other.  '  It  was  only 
soft  earth.  I  ought  to  have  thrown  these  stones  at  her.  It's 
easy  to  see  that  you  don't  know  girls.  Hard  as  nails,  all  of 
them.  I  might  duck  that  one  in  the  well,  I  might  break  all 
her  bones  with  a  cudgel,  and  she'd  still  be  just  the  same. 
But  I've  got  my  eye  on  her,  and  if  I  catch  her !  .  .  .  Ah ! 
well,  they  are  all  like  that.' 

He  was  already  comforted.  He  took  a  good  pull  at  a  big 
flat  bottle  of  wine,  encased  in  wicker-work,  which  lay  warm- 
ing on  the  hot  ground.  And  breaking  once  more  into  a  laugh, 
he  said :  '  If  I  only  had  a  glass,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  would 
offer  you  some  with  pleasure.' 

'  So  then,'  again  asked  the  priest,  '  this  marriage  ?  ' 

'  No,  it  can't  be ;  I  should  get  laughed  at.  Eosalie  is  a 
stout  wench.  She's  worth  a  man  to  me.  I  shall  have  to 
hire  a  lad  the  day  she  goes  off.  ...  We  can  have  another 
talk  about  it  after  the  vintage.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  be 
robbed.  Give  and  take,  say  I.  That's  fair.  What  do  you 
think  ? ' 

Nevertheless  for  another  long  half-hour  did  the  priest 
remain  there  preaching  to  Banibousse,  speaking  to  him  of 
God,  and  plying  him  with  all  the  reasons  suited  to  the 
circumstances.  But  the  old  man  had  resumed  his  work  ;  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  jested,  and  grew  more  and  more 
obstinate.  At  last,  he  broke  out :  '  But  if  you  asked  me  for 
a  sack  of  corn,  you  would  give  me  money,  wouldn't  you  ?  So 
why  do  you  want  me  to  let  my  daughter  go  for  nothing  ? ' 

Much  discomfited,  Abbe  Mouret  left  him.  As  he  went 
clown  the  path  he  saw  Eosalie  rolling  about  under  an  olive 
tree  with  Voriau,  who  was  licking  her  face.  With  her  arms 
whirling,  she  kept  on  repeating :  '  You  tickle  me,  you  big 
stupid.  Leave  off ! ' 

AVhcn  ehe  perceived  the  priest,  she  made  an  attempt  at  a 
blush,  settled  her  clothes,  and  once  more  raised  her  fists  to 
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her  eyes.  He,  on  his  part,  sought  to  console  her  by  promis- 
ing to  attempt  some  fresh  efforts  with  her  father,  adding  that, 
in  the  meantime,  she  should  do  nothing  to  aggravate  her  sin. 
And  then,  as  she  impudently  smiled  at  him,  he  pictured  hell, 
where  wicked  women  burn  in  torment.  And  afterwards  he 
left  her,  his  duty  done,  his  soul  once  more  full  of  the  serenity 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  undisturbed  athwart  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world. 


VII 

THE  morning  was  becoming  terribly  hot.  In  that  huge 
rocky  amphitheatre  the  sun.  kindled  a  furnace-like  glare  from 
the  moment  when  the  first  fine  weather  began.  By  the 
planet's  height  in  the  sky  Abbe  Mouret  now  perceived  that 
he  had  only  just  time  to  return  home  if  he  wished  to  get 
there  by  eleven  o'clock  and  escape  a  scolding  from  La  Teuse. 
Having  finished  reading  his  breviary  and  made  his  application 
to  Bambousse,  he  swiftly  retraced  his  steps,  gazing  as  he 
went  at  his  church,  now  a  grey  spot  in  the  distance,  and  at 
the  black  rigid  silhouette  which  the  big  cypress-tree,  the 
Solitaire,  set  against  the  blue  sky.  Amidst  the  drowsiness 
fostered  by  the  heat,  he  thought  of  how  richly  that  evening 
he  might  decorate  the  Lady  chapel  for  the  devotions  of  the 
month  of  Mary.  Before  him  the  road  offered  a  carpet  of 
dust,  soft  to  the  tread  and  of  dazzling  whiteness. 

At  the  Croix-Verte,  as  the  Abb6  was  about  to  cross  the 
highway  leading  from  Plassans  to  La  Palud,  a  gig  coming 
down  the  hill  compelled  him  to  step  behind  a  heap  of  stones. 
Then,  as  he  crossed  the  open  space,  a  voice  called  to  him : 
'  Hallo,  Serge,  my  boy  ! ' 

The  gig  had  pulled  up  and  from  it  a  man  leant  over. 
The  priest  recognised  him — he  was  an  uncle  of  his,  Doctor 
Pascal  Rougon,  or  Monsieur  Pascal,  as  the  poor  folk  of 
Plassans,  whom  he  attended  for  nothing,  briefly  styled  him. 
Although  barely  over  fifty,  he  was  already  snowy  white, 
with  a  big  beard  and  abundant  hair,  amidst  which  his  hand- 
some regular  features  took  an  expression  of  shrewdness  and 
benevolence.1 

1  See  M.  Zola's  novels,  Dr.  Pascal  and  Tlic  Fortune  of  ttie,  Boitsjons. 
— ED. 
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1  So  you  potter  about  in  the  dust  at  this  hour  of  the  day  ? ' 
he  said  gaily,  as  he  stooped  to  grasp  the  Abbe's  hands. 
'  You're  not  afraid  of  sunstroke  ? ' 

'  No  more  than  you  are,  uncle,'  answered  the  priest, 
laughing. 

'  Oh,  I  have  the  hood  of  my  trap  to  shield  me.  Besides, 
sick  folks  won't  wait.  People  die  at  all  times,  my  boy.'  And 
he  went  on  to  relate  that  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  old  Jean- 
bernat,  the  steward  of  the  Paradou,  who  had  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke  the  night  before.  A  neighbour,  a  peasant  on  his  way 
to  Plassans  market,  had  summoned  him. 

'  He  must  be  dead  by  this  time,'  the  doctor  continued. 
'  However,  we  must  maka  sure.  .  .  .  Those  old  demons  are 
jolly  tough,  you  know.' 

He  was  already  raising  his  whip,  when  Abbe  Mouret 
stopped  him. 

'  Stay !  what  o'clock  do  you  make  it,  uncle  ?  ' 

'  A  quarter  to  eleven.' 

The  Abbe  hesitated  ;  he  already  seemed  to  hear  La 
Teuse's  terrible  voice  bawling  in  his  ears  that  his  luncheon 
was  getting  cold.  But  he  plucked  up  courage  and  added 
swiftly :  '  I'll  go  with  you,  uncle.  The  unhappy  man  may 
wish  to  reconcile  himself  to  God  in  his  last  hour.' 

Doctor  Pascal  could  not  restrain  a  laugh. 

'  What,  Jeanbernat ! '  he  said  ;  '  ah,  well !  if  ever  you 
convert  him  !  Never  mind,  come  all  the  same.  The  sight  of 
you  is  enough  to  cure  him.' 

The  priest  got  in.  The  doctor,  apparently  regretting  his 
jest,  displayed  an  afiectionata  warmth  of  manner,  whilst  from 
time  to  time  clucking  his  tongue  by  way  of  encouraging  his 
horse.  And  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  inquisitively 
observed  his  nephew  with  the  keenness  of  a  scientist  bent  on 
taking  notes.  In  short  kindly  sentences  he  inquired  about 
his  life,  his  habits,  and  the  peaceful  happiness  he  enjoyed  at 
Les  Artaud.  And  at  each  satisfactory  reply  he  murmured,  as 
if  to  himself  in  a  tone  of  reassurance  :  '  Come,  so  much  the 
better ;  that's  just  as  it  should  be  ! ' 

He  displayed  peculiar  anxiety  about  the  young  priest  s 
state  of  health.  And  Serge,  greatly  surprised,  assured  him 
that  he  was  in  splendid  trim,  and  had  neither  fits  of  giddiness 
or  of  nausea,  nor  headaches  whatsoever. 

'  Capital,  capital,'  reiterated  his  uncle  Pascal.  '  In  spring, 
you  see,  the  blood  is  active.  But  you  are  sound  enough. 
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By-the-byc,  I  saw  your  brother  Octave  at  Marseilles  last 
month.  He  is  off  to  Paris,  where  he  will  get  a  fine  berth  in 
a  high-class  business.  The  young  beggar,  a  nice  life  he 
leads.' 

'  What  life  ?  '  innocently  inquired  the  priest. 
To  avoid  replying  the  doctor  chirruped  to  his  horse,  and 
then  went  on  :  '  Briefly,  everybody  is  well — your  aunt  Fclicitc, 
your  uncle  Rougon,  and  the  others.  Still,  that  does  not 
hinder  our  needing  your  prayers.  You  are  the  saint  of  the 
family,  niy  lad  ;  I  rely  upon  you  to  save  the  whole  lot.' 

He  laughed,  but  in  such  a  friendly,  good-humoured  way 
that  Serge  himself  began  to  indulge  in  jocularity. 

'  You  see,'  continued  Pascal,  4  there  are  some  among  the 
lot  whom  it  won't  be  easy  to  lead  to  Paradise.  Some  nice 
confessions  you'd  hear  if  all  came  in  turn.  For  my  part,  I 
can  do  without  their  confessions  ;  I  watch  them  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  I  have  got  their  records  at  home  among  my  botanical 
specimens  and  medical  notes.  Some  day  I  shall  be  able  to 
draw  up  a  wondrously  interesting  diagram.  We  shall  see ; 
we  shall  see  ! ' 

He  was  forgetting  himself,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm 
for  science.  A  glance  at  his  nephew's  cassock  pulled  him  up 
short. 

'  As  for  you,  you're  a  parson,'  he  muttered ;  '  you  did 
well ;  a  parson's  a  very  happy  man.  The  calling  absorbs 
you,  eh  ?  And  so  you've  taken  to  the  good  path.  Well ! 
you  would  never  have  been  satisfied  otherwise.  Your  rela- 
tives, starting  like  you,  have  done  a  deal  of  evil,  and  still  they 
are  unsatisfied.  It's  all  logically  perfect,  my  lad.  A  priest 
completes  the  family.  Besides,  it  was  inevitable.  Our  blood 
was  bound  to  run  to  that.  So  much  the  better  for  you  ;  you 
have  had  the  most  luck.'  Correcting  himself,  however,  with 
a  strange  smile,  he  added :  '  No,  it's  your  sister  Desiree  who  1 
has  had  the  best  luck  of  all.' 

He  whistled,  whipped  up  his  horse,  and  changed  the 
conversation.  The  gig,  after  climbing  a  somewhat  steep 
slope,  was  threading  its  way  through  desolate  ravines  ;  at 
last  it  reached  a  tableland,  where  the  hollow  road  skirted  an 
interminable  and  lofty  wall.  Les  Artaud  had  disappeared ; 
they  found  themselves  in  the  heart  of  a  desert. 

'  We  are  getting  near,  are  we  not  ?  '  asked  the  priest. 
'  This  is  the  Paradou,'  replied  the  doctor,  pointing  to  the 
wall.     '  Haven't  you  been  this  way  before,  then  ?    We  are 
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not  three  miles  from  Les  Artaud.  A  splendid  property  it 
must  have  been,  this  Paradou.  The  park  wall  this  side  alone 
is  quite  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  But  for  over  a  hundred  years 
it's  all  been  running  wild.' 

1  There  are  some  fine  trees,'  observed  the  Abbe,  as  he 
looked  up  in  astonishment  at  the  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage 
which  jutted  over. 

1  Yes,  that  part  is  very  fertile.  In  fact,  the  park  is  a 
regular  forest  amidst  the  bare  rocks  which  surround  it.  The 
Mascle,  too,  rises  there ;  I  have  heard  four  or  five  springs 
mentioned,  I  fancy.' 

In  short  sentences,  interspersed  with  irrelevant  digres- 
sions, he  then  related  the  story  of  the  Paradou,  according  to 
the  current  legend  of  the  countryside.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  a  great  lord  had  erected  a  magnificent  palace 
there,  with  vast  gardens,  fountains,  trickling  streams,  and 
statues — a  miniature  Versailles  hidden  away  among  the 
stones,  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  southern  sun.  But  he 
had  there  spent  but  one  season  with  a  lady  of  bewitching 
beauty,  who  doubtless  died  there,  as  none  had  ever  seen  her 
leave.  Next  year  the  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
park  doors  were  nailed  up,  the  very  loopholes  of  the  walls 
were  filled  with  mould ;  and  thus,  since  that  remote  time, 
not  a  glance  had  penetrated  that  vast  enclosure  which  covered 
the  whole  of  one  of  the  plateaux  of  the  Garrigue  hills. 

'  There  can  be  no  lack  of  nettles  there,'  laughingly  said 
Abbe"  Mouret.  '  Don't  you  find  that  the  whole  wall  reeks  of 
damp,  uncle  ? ' 

A  pause  followed,  and  he  asked  : 

'  And  whom  does  the  Paradou  belong  to  now  ?  ' 

'  Why,  nobody  knows,'  the  doctor  answered.  '  The  owner 
did  come  here  once,  some  twenty  years  ago.  But  he  was  so 
scared  by  the  sight  of  this  adders'  nest  that  he  has  never 
turned  up  since.  The  real  master  is  the  caretaker,  that  old 
oddity,  Jeanbernat,  who  has  managed  to  find  quarters  in  a 
lodge  where  the  stones  still  hang  together.  There  it  is,  see — 
that  grey  building  yonder,  with  its  windows  all  smothered  in 
ivy.' 

The  gig  passed  by  a  lordly  iron  gate,  ruddy  with  rust,  and 
lined  inside  with  a  layer  of  boards.  The  wide  dry  thoats 
were  black  with  brambles.  A  hundred  yards  further  on  was 
the  lodge  inhabited  by  Jeanbernat.  It  stood  within  the  park, 
which  it  overlooked.  But  the  old  keeper  had  apparently 
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blocked  up  that  side  of  his  dwelling,  and  had  cleared  a  little 
garden  by  the  road.  And  there  he  lived,  facing  southwards, 
with  his  back  turned  upon  the  Paradou,  as  if  unaware  of  the 
immensity  of  verdure  that  stretched  away  behind  him. 

The  young  priest  jumped  down,  looking  inquisitively 
around  him  and  questioning  the  doctor,  who  was  hurriedly 
fastening  the  horse  to  a  ring  fixed  in  the  wall. 

'  And  the  old  man  lives  all  alone  in  this  out-of-the-way 
hole  ?  '  he  asked. 

'Yes,  quite  alone,'  replied  his  uncle,  adding,  however,  the 
next  minute  :  '  Well,  he  has  with  him  a  niece  whom  he  had 
to  take  in,  a  queer  girl,  a  regular  savage.  But  we  must  make 
haste.  The  whole  place  looks  death-like.' 


VIII 

THE  house  with  its  shutters  closed  seemed  wrapped  in 
slumber  as  it  stood  there  in  the  midday  sun,  amidst  the  hum 
of  the  big  flies  that  swarmed  all  up  the  ivy  to  the  roof  tiles. 
The  sunlit  ruin  was  steeped  in  happy  quietude.  When  the 
doctor  had  opened  the  gate  of  the  narrow  garden,  which  was 
enclosed  by  a  lofty  quickset  hedge,  there,  in  the  shadow 
cast  by  a  wall,  they  found  Jeanbernat,  tall  and  erect,  and 
calmly  smoking  his  pipe,  as  in  the  deep  silence  he  watched 
his  vegetables  grow. 

'  What,  are  you  up  then,  you  humbug  ? '  exclaimed  the 
astonished  doctor. 

'  So  you  were  coming  to  bury  me,  were  you  ?  '  growled  the 
old  man  harshly.  '  I  don't  want  anybody.  I  bled  myself.' 

He  stopped  short  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  priest,  and  as- 
sumed so  threatening  an  expression  that  the  doctor  hastened 
to  intervene. 

'  This  is  my  nephew,'  he  said ;  '  the  new  Cure  of  Les 
Artaud — a  good  fellow,  too.  Devil  take  it,  we  haven't  been 
bowling  over  the  roads  at  this  hour  of  the  day  to  eat  you, 
Jeanbernat.' 

The  old  man  calmed  down  a  little. 

'  I  don't  want  any  shavelings  here,'  he  grumbled. 
'They're  enough  to  make  one  croak.  Mind,  doctor,  no 
priests,  and  no  physics  when  I  go  off,  or  we  shall  quarrel. 
Let  him  come  in,  however,  as  he  is  your  nephew.' 

Abbe  Mouret,  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  could  not 
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speak  a  word.  He  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  path 
scanning  that  strange  solitaire,  with  scorched,  brick-tinted 
face,  and  limbs  all  withered  and  twisted  like  a  bundle  of  ropes, 
who  seemed  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  eighty  years  with  a 
scornful  contempt  for  life.  When  the  doctor  attempted  to 
feel  his  pulse,  his  ill-humour  broke  out  afresh. 

'  Do  leave  me  in  peace  !  I  bled  myself  with  my  knife,  I 
tell  you.  It's  all  over,  now.  Who  was  the  fool  of  a  peasant 
who  disturbed  you  ?  The  doctor  here,  and  the  priest  as  well, 
why  not  the  mutes  too  !  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  people  will 
be  fools.  It  won't  prevent  us  from  having  a  drink,  eh  ?  ' 

He  fetched  a  bottle  and  three  glasses,  and  stood  them  on 
an  old  table  which  he  brought  out  into  the  shade.  Then, 
having  filled  the  glasses  to  the  brim,  he  insisted  on  clinking 
them.  His  anger  had  given  place  to  jeering  cheerfulness. 

'  It  won't  poison  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  he  said.  '  A  glass 
of  good  wine  isn't  a  sin.  Upon  my  word,  however,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  clinked  a  glass  with  a  cassock,  but  no  offence 
to  you.  That  poor  Abbe  Caffin,  your  predecessor,  refused  to 
argue  with  me.  He  was  afraid.' 

Jeanbernat  gave  vent  to  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then  went 
on  :  '  Just  fancy,  he  had  pledged  himself  that  he  would  prove 
to  me  that  God  exists.  So,  whenever  I  met  him,  I  defied 
him  to  do  it ;  and  he  sloped  off  crestfallen,  I  can  tell  you.' 

*  What,  God  does  not  exist ! '  cried  Abbe  Mouret,  roused 
from  his  silence. 

'Oh!  just  as  you  please,' mockingly  replied  Jeanbernat. 
1  We'll  begin  together  all  over  again,  if  it's  any  pleasure  to 
you.  But  I  warn  you  that  I'm  a  tough  hand  at  it.  There 
are  some  thousands  of  books  in  one  of  the  rooms  upstairs, 
which  were  rescued  from  the  fire  at  the  Paradou :  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  whole  heap  of  old 
books  on  religion.  I've  learned  some  fine  things  from  them. 
I've  been  reading  them  these  twenty  years.  Marry !  you'll 
find  you've  got  some  one  who  can  talk,  Monsieur  le  Cure.' 

He  had  risen,  slowly  waving  his  hand  towards  the  sur- 
rounding horizon,  to  the  earth  and  to  the  sky,  and  repeating 
solemnly :  '  There's  nothing,  nothing,  nothing.  When  the 
sun  is  snuffed  out,  all  will  be  at  an  end.' 

Doctor  Pascal  nudged  Abbe  Mouret  with  his  elbow.  With 
blinking  eyes  he  was  curiously  observing  the  old  man  and 
nodding  approvingly  in  order  to  induce  him  to  talk.  '  So  you 
are  a  materialist,  Jeanbernat  ?  '  he  said. 
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'Oh,  I  am  only  a  poor  man,'  replied  the  old  fellow,  re- 
lighting his  pipe.  '  When  Count  de  Corbiere,  whose  foster- 
brother  I  was,  died  from  a  fall  from  his  horse,  his  children 
sent  me  here  to  look  after  this  park  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  was  sixty  years  old  then,  and  I 
thought  I  was  about  done.  But  death  forgot  me  ;  and  I  had 
to  make  myself  a  burrow.  If  one  lives  all  alone,  look  you, 
one  gets  to  see  things  in  rather  a  queer  fashion.  The  trees 
are  no  longer  trees,  the  earth  puts  on  the  ways  of  a  living 
being,  the  stones  seem  to  tell  you  tales.  A  parcel  of  rubbish, 
eh  ?  But  I  know  some  secrets  that  would  fairly  stagger  you. 
Besides,  what  do  you  think  there  is  to  do  in  this  devilish 
desert  ?  I  read  the  old  books ;  it  was  more  amusing  than 
shooting.  The  Count,  who  used  to  curse  like  a  heathen, 
was  always  saying  to  me:  "Jeanbernat,  my  boy,  I  fully 
expect  to  meet  you  again  in  the  hot  place,  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  serve  me  there  as  you  have  up  here."  ' 

Once  more  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  horizon  and  added  : 
'  You  hear,  nothing  ;  there's  nothing.  It's  all  foolery.' 

Dr.  Pascal  began  to  laugh. 

1 A  pleasant  piece  of  foolery,  at  any  rate,'  he  said.     '  Jean- 
bernat, you  are  a  deceiver.    I  suspect  you  are  in  love,  in  spite 
of  your  affectation  of  being  blase.    You  were  speaking  very  . 
tenderly  of  the  trees  and  stones  just  now.' 

'  Oh,  no,  I  assure  you,'  murmured  the  old  man,  '  I  have/ 
done  with  that.     At  one  time,  it's  true,  when  I  first  knew 
you  and  used  to  go  herborising  with  you,  I  was  stupid  enough 
to  love  all  sorts  of  things  I  came  across  in  that  huge  liar,  the* 
country.    Fortunately,  the  old  volumes  have  killed  all  that. 
I  only  wish  my  garden  was  smaller ;  I  don't  go  out  into  the 
road  twice  a  year.    You  see  that  bench  ?    That's  where  I 
spend  all  my  time,  just  watching  my  lettuces  grow.' 

'  And  what  about  your  rounds  in  the  park  ?  '  broke  in  the 
doctor. 

'  In  the  park ! '  repeated  Jeanbernat,  with  a  look  of  pro- 
found surprise.  '  Why,  it's  more  than  twelve  years  since  I 
set  foot  in  it !  What  do  you  suppose  I  could  do  inside  that 
cemetery  ?  It's  too  big.  It's  stupid,  what  with  those  endless 
trees  and  moss  everywhere  and  broken  statues,  and  holes  in 
which  one  might  break  one's  neck  at  every  step.  The  last 
time  I  went  in  there,  it  was  so  dark  under  the  trees,  there 
•was  such  a  stink  of  wild  flowers,  and  such  queer  breezes  blew 
along  the  paths,  that  I  felt  almost  afraid.  So  I  have  shut 
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myself  up  to  prevent  the  park  coming  in  here.  A  patch  of 
sunlight,  three  feet  of  lettuce  before  me,  and  a  big  hedge 
shutting  out  all  the  view,  why,  that's  more  than  enough  for 
happiness.  Nothing,  that's  what  I'd  like,  nothing  at  all, 
something  so  tiny  that  nothing  from  outside  could  come  to 
disturb  me.  Seven  feet  of  earth,  if  you  like,  just  to  be  able 
to  croak  on  my  back.' 

He  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  suddenly  raised  his 
voice  to  call  out  to  Abbe"  Mouret :  '  Come,  just  another  glass, 
your  reverence.  The  old  gentleman  isn't  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  you  know.' 

The  priest  felt  ill  at  ease.  To  lead  back  to  God  that 
singular  old  man,  whose  reason  seemed  to  him  to  be  strangely 
disordered,  appeared  a  task  beyond  his  powers.  He  now 
remembered  certain  bits  of  gossip  he  had  heard  from 
La  Teuse  about  the  Philosopher,  as  the  peasants  of  Les 
Artaud  dubbed  Jeanbernat.  Scraps  of  scandalous  stories 
vaguely  floated  in  his  memory.  He  rose,  making  a  sign  to 
the  doctor  that  he  wished  to  leave  this  house,  where  he 
seemed  to  inhale  an  odour  of  damnation.  But,  in  spite  of 
his  covert  fears,  a  strange  feeling  of  curiosity  made  him 
linger.  He  simply  walked  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  throwing 
a  searching  glance  into  the  vestibule,  as  if  to  see  beyond  it, 
behind  the  walls.  All  he  could  perceive,  however,  through 
the  gaping  doorway,  was  the  black  staircase.  So  he  came 
back  again,  and  sought  for  some  hole,  some  glimpse  of  that 
sea  of  foliage  which  he  knew  was  near  by  the  mighty  murmur 
that  broke  upon  the  house,  like  the  sound  of  waves. 

'  And  is  the  little  one  well  ?  '  asked  the  doctor,  taking  up 
his  hat. 

'Pretty  well,"  answered  Jeanbernat.  'She's  never  here. 
She  often  disappears  all  day  long — still,  she  may  be  in  the 
upstair  rooms.' 

He  raised  his  head  and  called  ;  '  Albine  !  Albine  ! '  Then 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  added :  '  Yes,  my  word,  she 
is  a  nice  hussy.  .  .  .  Well,  till  next  time,  Monsieur  le  Cure. 
I'm  always  at  your  disposal.' 

Abbe  Mouret,  however,  had  no  time  to  accept  the 
Philosopher's  challenge.  A  door  suddenly  opened  at  the  end 
of  the  vestibule ;  a  dazzling  breach  was  made  in  the  black 
darkness  of  the  wall,  and  through  the  breach  came  a  vision 
of  a  virgin  forest,  a  great  depth  of  woodland,  beneath  a  flood 
of  sunbeams.  In  that  sudden  blaze  of  light  the  priest  dis- 
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tinctly  perceived  certain  far-away  things  :  a  large  yellow 
flower  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn,  a  sheet  of  water  falling  from 
a  lofty  rock,  a  colossal  tree  filled  with  a  swarm  of  birds ;  and 
all  this  steeped,  lost,  blazing  in  such  a  tangle  of  greenery, 
such  riotous  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  that  the  whole  horizon 
seemed  one  great  burst  of  shooting  foliage.  The  door  banged 
to,  and  everything  vanished. 

'  Ah  1  the  jade !  '  cried  Jeanbernat,  '  she  was  in  the 
Paradou  again  1 ' 

Albine  was  now  laughing  on  the  threshold  of  the  vesti- 
bule. She  wore  an  orange-coloured  skirt,  with  a  large  red 
kerchief  fastened  round  her  waist,  thus  looking  like  some 
gipsy  in  holiday  garb.  And  she  went  on  laughing,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  bosom  swelling  with  mirth,  delighted  with 
her  flowers,  wild  flowers  which  she  had  plaited  into  her  fair 
hair,  fastened  to  her  neck,  her  bodice,  and  her  bare  slender 
golden  arms.  She  seemed  like  a  huge  nosegay,  exhaling  a 
powerful  perfume. 

'  Ay,  you  are  a  beauty ! '  growled  the  old  man.  '  You 
smell  of  weeds  enough  to  poison  one — would  any  one  think 
she  was  sixteen,  that  doll  ?  ' 

Albine  remained  unabashed,  however,  and  laughed  still 
more  heartily.  Doctor  Pascal,  who  was  her  great  friend,  let 
her  kiss  him. 

'  So  you  are  not  frightened  in  the  Paradou  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Frightened  ?  What  of  ?  '  she  said,  her  eyes  wide  open 
with  astonishment.  '  The  walls  are  too  high,  no  one  can  get 
in.  There's  only  myself.  It  is  my  garden,  all  my  very  own. 
A  fine  big  one,  too.  I  haven't  found  out  where  it  ends  yet.' 

'  And  the  animals  ?  '  interrupted  the  doctor. 

'  The  animals  ?  Oh  1  they  don't  hurt ;  they  all  know  me 
well.' 

'  But  it  is  very  dark  under  the  trees  ?  ' 

'  'Course !  there's  shade :  if  there  were  none,  the  sun 
would  burn  my  face  up.  It  is  very  pleasant  in  the  shade 
among  the  leaves.' 

She  flitted  about,  filling  the  little  garden  with  the  rustling 
sweep  of  her  skirts,  and  scattering  round  the  pungent  odour 
of  wild  flowers  which  clung  to  her.  She  had  smiled  at  Abbe" 
Mouret  without  trace  of  shyness,  without  heed  of  the 
astonished  look  with  which  he  observed  her.  The  priest  had 
stepped  aside.  That  fair-haired  maid,  with  long  oval  face, 
glowing  with  life,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  weird  mysterious 
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offspring  of  the  forest  of  which  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  in  a 
sheet  of  sunlight. 

'  I  say,  I  have  got  some  hlackbird  nestlings ;  would  you 
like  them  ?  '  Albine  asked  the  doctor. 

'  No,  thanks,'  he  answered,  laughing.  '  You  should  give 
them  to  the  Curb's  sister ;  she  is  very  fond  of  pets.  Good 
day,  Jeanhernat.' 

Albine,  however,  had  fastened  on  the  priest. 

'  You  are  the  vicar  of  Les  Artaud,  aren't  you  ?  You  have 
a  sister  ?  I'll  go  and  see  her.  Only  you  must  not  speak  to 
me  about  God.  My  uncle  will  not  have  it." 

'  You  bother  us,  be  off,'  exclaimed  Jeanbernat,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  Then  bounding  away  like  a  goat,  dropping  a 
shower  of  flowers  behind  her,  she  disappeared.  The  slam  of 
a  door  was  heard,  and  from  behind  the  house  came  bursts  of 
laughter,  which  died  away  in  the  distance  like  the  scampering 
rush  of  some  mad  animal  let  loose  among  the  grass. 

'  You'll  see,  she  will  end  by  sleeping  in  the  Paradou,' 
muttered  the  old  man  with  indifference. 

And  as  he  saw  his  visitors  off,  he  added  :  '  If  you  should 
find  me  dead  one  of  these  fine  days,  doctor,  just  do  me  the 
favour  of  pitching  me  into  the  muck-pit  there,  behind  my 
lettuces.  Good  evening,  gentlemen.' 

He  let  the  wooden  gate  which  closed  the  hedge  fall  to 
again,  and  the  house  assumed  once  more  its  aspect  of  happy 
peacefulness  in  the  noonday  sunlight,  amidst  the  buzzing  of 
the  big  flies  that  swarmed  all  up  the  ivy  even  to  the  roof 
tiles. 


IX 

THE  gig  once  more  rolled  along  the  road  skirting  the  Para- 
dou's  interminable  wall.  Abbe  Mouret,  still  silent,  scanned 
with  upturned  eyes  the  huge  boughs  which  stretched  over 
that  wall,  like  the  arms  of  giants  hidden  there.  All  sorts  of 
sounds  came  from  the  park  :  rustling  of  wings,  quivering  of 
leaves,  furtive  bounds  at  which  branches  snapped,  mighty 
sighs  that  bowed  the  young  shoots — a  vast  breath  of  life 
sweeping  over  the  crests  of  a  nation  of  trees.  At  times,  as  he 
heard  a  birdlike  note  that  seemed  like  a  human  laugh,  the 
priest  turned  his  head,  as  if  he  felt  uneasy. 

'  A  queer  girl ! '  said  his  uncle  as  he  eased  the  reins  a 
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little.  '  She  was  nine  years  old  when  she  took  up  her  quarters 
with  that  old  heathen.  Some  brother  of  his  had  ruined  him- 
self, though  in  what  I  can't  remember.  The  little  one  was  at 
school  somewhere  when  her  father  killed  himself.  She  was 
even  quite  a  little  lady,  up  to  reading,  embroidery,  chattering, 
and  strumming  on  the  piano.  And  such  a  coquette  too  !  I 
saw  her  arrive  with  open-worked  stockings,  embroidered  skirts, 
frills,  cuffs,  a  heap  of  finery.  Ah,  well !  the  finery  didn't  last 
long ! ' 

He  laughed.    A  big  stone  nearly  upset  the  gig. 

'  It  will  be  lucky  if  I  don't  leave  a  wheel  in  this  cursed 
road  ! '  he  muttered.  '  Hold  on,  my  boy.' 

The  wall  still  stretched  beside  them:  the  priest  still 
listened. 

'  As  you  may  well  imagine,'  continued  the  doctor,  '  the 
Paradou,  what  with  its  sun,  its  stones,  and  its  thistles,  would 
wreck  a  whole  outfit  every  day.  Three  or  four  mouthfuls, 
that's  all  it  made  of  all  the  little  one's  beautiful  dresses.  She 
used  to  come  back  naked.  Now  she  dresses  like  a  savage. 
To-day  she  was  rather  presentable  ;  but  sometimes  she  has 
scarcely  anything  on  beyond  her  shoes  and  chemise.  Did  you 
hear  her  ?  The  Paradou  is  hers.  The  very  day  after  she 
came  she  took  possession  of  it.  She  lives  in  it ;  jumps  out 
of  the  window  when  Jeanbernat  locks  the  door,  bolts  off  in 
spite  of  all,  goes  nobody  knows  whither,  buries  herself  in  some 
invisible  burrows  known  only  to  herself.  She  must  have  a 
fine  time  in  that  wilderness.' 

'  Hark,  uncle  !  '  interrupted  Abbe  Mouret.  '  Isn't  that 
some  animal  running  behind  the  wall  ?  ' 

Uncle  Pascal  listened. 

'  No,'  he  said  after  a  minute's  silence,  '  it  is  the  rattle  of 
the  trap  on  the  stones.  No,  the  child  doesn't  play  the  piano 
now.  I  believe  she  has  even  forgotten  how  to  read.  Just 
picture  to  yourself  a  young  lady  gone  back  to  a  state  of  prime- 
valness,  turned  out  to  play  on  a  desert  island.  My  word,  if 
ever  you  get  to  know  of  a  girl  who  needs  proper  bringing  up, 
I  advise  you  not  to  entrust  her  to  Jeanbernat.  He  has  a  most 
primitive  way  of  letting  nature  alone.  When  I  ventured  to 
speak  to  him  about  Albine  he  answered  me  that  he  must  not 
prevent  trees  from  growing  as  they  pleased.  He  says  he  is 
for  the  normal  development  of  temperaments.  .  .  .  All  the 
same,  they  are  very  interesting,  both  of  them.  I  never  come 
this  way  without  paying  them  a  visit.' 
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The  gig  was  now  emerging  from  the  hollowed  road.  At 
this  point  the  wall  of  the  Paradou  turned  and  wound  along  the 
crest  of  the  hills  as  far  as  one  could  see.  As  Abbe  Mouret 
turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  that  grey-hued  barrier,  whose 
impenetrable  austerity  had  at  last  begun  to  annoy  him,  a 
rustling  of  shaken  boughs  was  heard  and  a  clump  of  young 
birch  trees  seemed  to  bow  in  greeting  from  above  the  wall. 

'  I  knew  some  animal  was  running  behind,'  said  the 
priest. 

But,  although  nobody  could  be  seen,  though  nothing  was 
visible  in  the  air  above  save  the  birches  rocking  more  and 
more  violently,  they  heard  a  clear,  laughing  voice  call  out : 
'  Good-bye,  doctor !  good-bye,  Monsieur  le  Cure  !  I  am 
kissing  the  tree,  and  the  tree  is  sending  you  my  kisses.' 

'  Why !  it  is  Albine,'  exclaimed  Doctor  Pascal.  '  She 
must  have  followed  the  trap  at  a  run.  Jumping  over  bushes 
is  mere  play  to  her,  the  little  elf ! ' 

And  he  in  his  turn  shouted  out : 

c  Good-bye,  my  pet !  How  tall  you  must  be  to  bow  like 
that.' 

The  laughter  grew  louder,  the  birches  bowed  still  lower, 
scattering  their  leaves  around  even  on  the  hood  of  the  gig. 

'  I  am  as  tall  as  the  trees ;  all  the  leaves  that  fall  are 
kisses,'  replied  the  voice  now  mellowed  by  distance,  so  musical, 
so  merged  into  the  rippling  whispers  of  the  park,  that  the 
young  priest  was  thrilled. 

The  road  grew  better.  On  coming  down  the  slope  Les 
Artaud  reappeared  in  the  midst  of  the  scorched  plain.  When 
the  gig  reached  the  turning  to  the  village,  Abb6  Mouret  would 
not  let  his  uncle  drive  him  back  to  the  vicarage.  He  jumped 
down,  saying : 

1  No,  thanks,  I  prefer  to  walk :  it  will  do  me  good.' 

1  Well,  just  as  you  like,'  at  last  answered  the  doctor.  And 
with  a  clasp  of  the  hand,  he  added :  '  Well,  if  you  only  had 
such  parishioners  as  that  old  brute  Jeanbernat,  you  wouldn't 
often  be  disturbed.  However,  you  yourself  wanted  to  come. 
And  mind  you  keep  well.  At  the  slightest  ache,  night  or  day, 
send  for  me.  You  know  I  attend  all  the  family  gratis.  .  .  . 
There,  good-bye,  my  boy.' 
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ABBE  MOUBET  felt  more  at  ease  when  he  found  himself  again 
alone,  walking  along  the  dusty  road.  The  stony  fields  | 
brought  him  back  to  his  dream  of  austerity,  of  an  inner  life 
spent  in  a  desert.  From  the  trees  all  along  the  sunken  road  * 
disturbing  moisture  had  fallen  on  his  neck,  which  now  the 
burning  sun  was  drying.  The  sight  of  the  lean  almond  trees, 
the  scanty  corn  crops,  the  weak  vines,  on  either  side  of  the 
way,  soothed  him,  delivered  him  from  the  perturbation  into 
which  the  lusty  atmosphere  of  the  Paradou  had  thrown  him. 
Amid  the  blinding  glare  that  flowed  from  heaven  over  the 
bare  land,  Jeanbernat's  blasphemies  no  longer  cast  even  a 
shadow.  A  thrill  of  pleasure  ran  through  the  priest  as  he 
raised  his  head  and  caught  sight  of  the  solitaire's  motionless 
bar-like  silhouette  and  the  pink  patch  of  tiles  on  the  church. 

But,  as  he  walked  on,  fresh  anxiety  beset  the  Abbe\  La 
Teuse  would  give  him  a  fine  reception  ;  for  his  luncheon  must 
have  been  waiting  nearly  two  hours  for  him.  He  pictured 
her  terrible  face,  the  flood  of  words  with  which  she  would 
greet  him,  the  angry  clatter  of  kitchen  ware  which  he  would 
hear  the  whole  afternoon.  When  he  had  got  through  Les 
Artaud,  his  fear  became  so  lively  that  he  hesitated,  full  of 
trepidation,  and  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  go 
round  and  reach  the  parsonage  by  way  of  the  church.  But, 
while  he  deliberated,  La  Teuse  herself  appeared  on  the  door- 
step of  the  parsonage,  her  cap  all  awry,  and  her  hands  on  her 
hips.  With  drooping  head  he  had  perforce  to  climb  the  slope 
under  her  storm-laden  gaze,  which  he  could  feel  weighing 
upon  his  shoulders. 

'  I  believe  I  am  rather  late,  my  good  Teuse,'  he  stammered, 
as  he  turned  the  path's  last  bend. 

La  Teuse  waited  till  he  stood  quite  close  before  her.  She 
then  gave  him  a  furious  glance,  and,  without  a  word,  turned 
and  stalked  before  him  into  the  dining-room,  banging  her  big 
heels  upon  the  floor-tiles  and  so  rigid  with  ire  that  she  hardly 
limped  at  all. 

'  I  have  had  so  many  things  to  do,'  began  the  priest, 
scared  by  this  dumb  reception.  '  I  have  been  running  about 
all  the  morning.' 

But  she  cut  him  short  with  another  look,  so  fixed,  so  full 
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of  anger,  that  he  felt  his  legs  give  way  under  him.  He  sat 
down,  and  began  to  eat.  She  waited  on  him  in  the  sharp, 
mechanical  manner  of  an  automaton,  all  but  breaking  the 
plates  with  the  violence  with  which  she  set  them  down.  The 
silence  became  so  awful  that,  choking  with  emotion,  he  was 
unable  to  swallow  his  third  mouthful. 

'  My  sister  has  had  her  luncheon  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Quite 
right  of  her.  Luncheon  should  always  be  served  whenever 
I  am  kept  out.' 

No  answer  came.  La  Teuse  stood  there  waiting  to 
remove  his  plate  as  soon  as  he  should  have  emptied  it. 
Thereupon,  feeling  that  he  could  not  possibly  eat  with  those 
implacable  eyes  crushing  him,  he  pushed  his  plate  away. 
This  angry  gesture  acted  on  La  Teuse  like  a  whip  stroke, 
rousing  her  from  her  obstinate  stiffness.  She  fairly  jumped. 

'  Ah  1  that's  how  it  is  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  There  you  are 
again,  losing  your  temper !  Very  well,  I  am  off ;  you  can 
pay  my  fare,  so  that  I  may  go  back  home.  I  have  had 
enough  of  Les  Artaud,  and  your  church,  and  everything 
else ! ' 

She  took  off  her  apron  with  trembling  hands. 

'  You  must  have  seen  that  I  didn't  wish  to  say  anything 
to  you.  A  nice  life,  indeed  !  Only  mountebanks  do  such 
things,  Monsieur  le  Cure  !  This  is  eleven  o'clock,  ain't  it ! 
Aren't  you  ashamed  of  sitting  at  table  when  it's  almost  two 
o'clock  ?  It's  not  like  a  Christian,  no,  it  is  not  like  a 
Christian !  ' 

And,  taking  her  stand  before  him,  she  went  on :  '  Well, 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  whom  have  you  seen  ?  what  busi- 
ness can  have  kept  you  ?  If  only  you  were  a  child  you 
would  have  the  whip.  It  isn't  the  place  for  a  priest  to  be, 
on  the  roads  in  the  blazing  sun  like  a  tramp  without  a  roof 
to  put  over  his  head.  A  fine  state  you  are  in,  with  your 
shoes  all  white  and  your  cassock  smothered  in  dust !  Who 
will  brush  your  cassock  for  you  ?  Who  will  buy  you  another 
one  ?  Speak  out,  will  you ;  tell  me  what  you  have  been 
doing !  My  word  !  if  everybody  didn't  know  you,  they  would 
end  by  thinking  queer  things  about  you.  And  shall  I  tell 
you  ?  Why,  I  won't  say  but  what  you  may  have  been  up  to 
something  wrong.  When  folks  lunch  at  such  hours  they  are 
capable  of  anything  !  ' 

Abb6  Mouret  let  the  storm  blow  over  him.  At  the  old 
servant's  wrathful  words  he  experienced  a  kind  of  relief. 
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'  Come,  my  good  Teuse,'  he  said,  '  you  will  first  put  your 
apron  on  again.1 

'No,  no,'  she  cried,  'it's  all  over,  I  am  going.' 

But  he  got  up  and,  laughing,  tied  her  apron  round  her 
waist.  She  struggled  against  him  and  stuttered :  '  I  tell 
you  no  !  You  are  a  wheedler.  I  can  see  through  your  game, 
I  see  you  want  to  come  it  over  me  with  your  honeyed  words. 
Where  did  you  go  ?  We'll  see  afterwards.1 

He  gaily  sat  down  to  table  again  like  a  man  who  has 
gained  a  victory. 

'  First,  I  must  be  allowed  to  eat.  I  am  dying  with  hunger,' 
said  he. 

'  No  doubt,'  she  murmured,  her  pity  moved.  '  Is  there 
any  common  sense  in  it  ?  Would  you  like  me  to  fry  you  a 
couple  of  eggs  ?  It  would  not  take  long.  Well,  if  you  have 
enough.  But  everything  is  cold  !  And  I  had  taken  such 
pains  with  your  aubergines !  Nice  they  are  now  !  They 
look  like  old  shoe-leather.  Luckily  you  haven't  got  a  tender 
tooth  like  poor  Monsieur  Caffin.  Yes,  you  have  some  good 
points,  I  don't  deny  it.' 

Thus  chattering,  she  waited  on  him  with  all  a  mother's 
care.  After  he  had  finished  she  ran  to  the  kitchen  to  see  if 
the  coffee  was  still  warm.  She  frisked  about  and  limped  most 
outrageously  in  her  delight  at  having  made  things  up  with 
him.  As  a  rule  Abbe  Mouret  fought  shy  of  coffee,  which 
always  upset  his  nervous  system ;  but  on  this  occasion,  to 
ratify  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  took  the  cup  she  brought 
him.  And  as  he  lingered  at  table  she  sat  down  opposite  him 
and  repeated  gently,  like  a  woman  tortured  by  curiosity  : 

'  Where  have  you  been,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  he  answered  with  a  smile,  '  I  have  seen  the 
Brichets,  I  have  spoken  to  Bambousse.' 

Thereupon  he  had  to  relate  to  her  what  the  Brichets  had 
said,  what  Bambousse  had  decided,  and  how  they  looked,  and 
where  they  were  at  work.  When  he  repeated  to  her  the 
answer  of  Rosalie's  father,  '  Of  course  ! '  she  exclaimed ;  if 
the  child  should  die  her  mishap  would  go  for  nothing.'  And 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  look  of  envious  admiration  she 
added,  '  How  you  must  have  chattered,  your  reverence  I 
More  than  half  the  day  spent  to  obtain  such  a  fine  result ! 
You  took  it  easy  coming  home  ?  It  must  have  been  very  hot 
on  the  road  ?  ' 

The  Abbe",  who  by  this  time  had  risen,  made  no  answer. 
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He  had  been  on  the  point  of  speaking  about  the  Paradou, 
and  asking  for  some  information  concerning  it.  But  a  fear 
of  being  flooded  with  eager  questions,  and  a  kind  of  vague 
unavowed  shame,  made  him  keep  silence  respecting  his  visit 
to  Jeanbernat.  He  cut  all  further  questions  short  by  asking  : 

'  Where  is  niy  sister  ?    I  don't  hear  her.' 

'  Come  along,  sir,'  said  La  Teuse,  beginning  to  laugh,  and 
raising  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

They  went  into  the  next  room,  a  country  drawing-room, 
hung  with  faded  wall-paper  showing  large  grey  flowers,  and 
furnished  with  four  armchairs  and  a  sofa,  covered  with  horse- 
hair. On  the  sofa  now  slept  Desiree,  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  clenched  hands.  The 
pronounced  curve  of  her  bosom  was  raised  somewhat  by  her 
upstretched  arms,  bare  to  the  elbows.  She  was  breathing 
somewhat  heavily,  her  red  lips  parted,  and  thus  showing  her 
teeth. 

'  Lord !  isn't  she  sleeping  sound ! '  whispered  La  Teuse. 
'  She  didn't  even  hear  you  pitching  into  me  just  now.  Well, 
she  must  be  precious  tired.  Just  fancy,  she  was  cleaning  up 
her  yard  till  nearly  noon.  And  when  she  had  eaten  some- 
thing, she  came  and  dropped  down  there  like  a  shot.  She 
has  not  stirred  since.' 

For  a  moment  the  priest  gazed  lovingly  at  her.  '  We 
must  let  her  have  as  much  rest  as  she  wants,'  he  said. 

'  Of  course.  Isn't  it  a  pity  she's  such  an  innocent  ?  Just 
look  at  those  big  arms  !  Whenever  I  dress  her  I  always  think 
what  a  fine  woman  she  would  have  made.  Ay,  she  would 
have  brought  you  some  splendid  nephews,  sir.  Don't  you 
think  she  is  like  that  stone  lady  in  Plassans  corn-market  ?  ' 

She  spoke  thus  of  a  Cybele  stretched  upon  sheaves  of 
wheat,  the  work  of  one  of  Puget's  pupils,  which  was  carved 
on  the  frontal  of  the  market  building.  Without  replying, 
however,  Abbe  Mouret  gently  pushed  her  out  of  the  room, 
and  begged  her  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Till 
evening,  therefore,  perfect  silence  settled  on  the  parsonage. 
La  Teuse  finished  her  washing  in  the  shed.  The  priest, 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  garden,  his  breviary  fallen 
on  his  lap,  remained  absorbed  in  pious  thoughts,  while  all 
around  him  rosy  petals  rained  from  the  blossoming  peach- 
trees. 
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XI 

ABOUT  six  o'clock  there  came  a  sudden  wakening.  A  noise 
of  doors  opening  and  closing,  accompanied  by  bursts  of 
laughter,  shook  the  whole  house.  Desire"e  appeared,  her 
hair  all  down  and  her  arms  still  half  bare. 

'  Serge  !  Serge  !  '  she  called. 

And  catching  sight  of  her  brother  in  the  garden,  she  ran 
up  to  him  and  sat  down  for  a  minute  on  the  ground  at  his 
feet,  begging  him  to  follow  her : 

'  Do  come  and  see  the  animals !  You  haven't  seen  the 
animals  yet,  have  you?  If  you  only  knew  how  beautiful 
they  are  now  ! ' 

She  had  to  beg  very  hard,  for  the  yard  rather  scared  him. 
But  when  he  saw  tears  in  Decree's  eyes,  he  yielded.  She 
threw  herself  on  his  neck  in  a  sudden  puppy-like  burst  of 
glee,  laughing  more  than  ever,  without  attempting  to  dry 
her  cheeks. 

'  Oh !  how  nice  you  are  !  '  she  stammered,  as  she  dragged 
him  off.  '  You  shall  see  the  hens,  the  rabbits,  the  pigeons, 
and  my  ducks  which  have  got  fresh  water,  and  my  goat, 
whose  room  is  as  clean  as  mine  now.  I  have  three  geese  and 
two  turkeys,  you  know.  Come  quick.  You  shall  see  all.' 

De"sir6e  was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  Beared  in  the 
country  by  her  nurse,  a  peasant  woman  of  Saint-Eutrope, 
she  had  grown  up  anyhow.  Her  brain  void  of  all  serious 
thoughts,  she  had  thriven  on  the  fat  soil  and  open  air  of  the 
country,  developing  physically  but  never  mentally,  growing 
into  a  lovely  animal — white,  with  rosy  blood  and  firm  skin. 
She  was  not  unlike  a  high-bred  donkey  endowed  with  the 
power  of  laughter.  Although  she  dabbled  about  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  her  delicate  hands  and  feet,  the  supple  outlines 
of  her  hips,  the  bourgeois  refinement  of  her  maiden  form 
remained  unimpaired ;  so  that  she  was  in  truth  a  creature 
apart — neither  lady  nor  peasant — but  a  girl  nourished  by 
the  soil,  with  the  broad  shoulders  and  narrow  brow  of  a 
youthful  goddess. 

Doubtless  it  was  by  reason  of  her  weak  intellect  that  she 
was  drawn  towards  annuals.  She  was  never  happy  save  with 
them  ;  she  understood  their  language  far  better  than  that  of 
mankind,  and  looked  after  them  with  motherly  affection. 
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Her  reasoning  powers  were  deficient,  but  in  lieu  thereof  she 
had  an  instinct  which  put  her  on  a  footing  of  intelligence  with 
them.  At  their  very  first  cry  of  pain  she  knew  what  ailed 
them ;  she  would  choose  dainties  upon  which  they  would 
pounce  greedily.  A  single  gesture  from  her  quelled  their 
squabbles.  She  seemed  to  know  their  good  or  their  evil 
character  at  a  glance ;  and  related  such  long  tales  about  the 
tiniest  chick,  with  such  an  abundance  and  minuteness  of 
detail,  as  to  astound  those  to  whom  one  chicken  was  exactly 
like  any  other.  Her  farm-yard  had  thus  become  a  country, 
as  it  were,  over  which  she  reigned  ;  a  country  complex  in  its 
organisation,  disturbed  by  rebellions,  peopled  by  the  most 
diverse  creatures  whose  records  were  known  to  her  alone.  So 
accurate  was  her  instinct  that  she  detected  the  unfertile  eggs 
in  a  sitting,  and  foretold  the  number  of  a  litter  of  rabbits. 

When,  at  sixteen,  Desire"e  became  a  young  woman,  she 
retained  all  her  wonted  health  ;  and  rapidly  developed,  with 
round,  free-swaying  bust,  broad  hips  like  those  of  an  antique 
statue,  the  full  growth  indeed  of  a  vigorous  animal.  One 
might  have  thought  that  she  had  sprung  from  the  rich  soil  of 
her  poultry-yard,  that  she  absorbed  the  sap  with  her  sturdy 
legs,  which  were  as  firm  as  young  trees.  And  nought  dis- 
turbed her  amidst  all  this  plenitude.  She  found  continuous 
satisfaction  in  being  surrounded  by  birds  and  animals  which 
ever  increased  and  multiplied,  their  fruitfulness  filling  her 
with  delight.  Nothing  could  have  been  healthier.  She  inno- 
cently feasted  on  the  odour  and  warmth  of  life,  knowing 
no  depraved  curiosity,  but  retaining  all  the  tranquillity  of 
a  beautiful  animal,  simply  happy  at  seeing  her  little  world 
thus  multiply,  feeling  as  if  she  thereby  became  a  mother,  the 
common  natural  mother  of  one  and  all. 

Since  she  had  been  living  at  Les  Artaud,  she  had  spent 
her  days  in  complete  beatitude.  At  last  she  was  satisfying 
the  dream  of  her  life,  the  only  desire  which  had  worried  her 
amidst  her  weak-minded  puerility.  She  had  a  poultry-yard, 
a  nook  all  to  herself,  where  she  could  breed  animals  to  her 
heart's  content.  And  she  almost  lived  there,  building  rabbit- 
hutches  with  her  own  hands,  digging  out  a  pond  for  the  ducks, 
knocking  in  nails,  fetching  straw,  allowing  no  one  to  assist 
her.  All  that  La  Teuse  had  to  do  was  to  wash  her  afterwards. 
The  poultry-yard  was  situated  behind  the  cemetery ;  and 
Desiree  often  had  to  jump  the  wall,  and  run  hither  and  thither 
among  the  graves  after  some  fowl  whom  curiosity  had  led 
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astray.  Eight  at  the  end  was  a  shed  giving  accommodation 
to  the  fowls  and  the  rabbits ;  to  the  right  was  a  little  stable 
for  the  goat.  Moreover,  all  the  animals  lived  together  ;  the 
rabbits  ran  about  with  the  fowls,  the  nanny-goat  would  take 
a  footbath  in  the  midst  of  the  ducks;  the  geese,  the  turkeys, 
the  guinea-fowls,  and  the  pigeons  all  fraternised  in  the  com- 
pany of  three  cats.  Whenever  Desiree  appeared  at  the  wooden 
fence  which  prevented  her  charges  from  making  their  way 
into  the  church,  a  deafening  uproar  greeted  her. 

'  Eh !  can't  you  hear  them  ?  '  she  said  to  her  brother,  as 
they  reached  the  dining-room  door. 

But,  when  she  had  admitted  him  and  closed  the  gate  be- 
hind them,  she  was  assailed  so  violently  that  she  almost 
disappeared.  The  ducks  and  the  geese,  opening  and  shutting 
their  beaks,  tugged  at  her  skirts  ;  the  greedy  hens  sprang  up 
and  pecked  her  hands  ;  the  rabbits  squatted  on  her  feet  and 
then  bounded  up  to  her  knees  ;  whilst  the  three  cats  leapt 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  the  goat  bleated  in  its  stable  at  being 
unable  to  reach  her. 

'  Leave  me  alone,  do !  all  you  creatures ! '  she  cried  with  a 
hearty  sonorous  laugh,  feeling  tickled  by  all  the  feathers,  claws, 
and  beaks  and  paws  rubbing  against  her. 

However,  she  did  not  attempt  to  free  herself.  As  she 
often  said,  she  would  have  let  herself  be  devoured ;  it  seemed 
so  sweet  to  feel  all  this  life  cling  to  her  and  encompass  her 
with  the  warmth  of  eider-down.  At  last  only  one  cat  per- 
sisted in  remaining  on  her  back. 

'It's  Moumou,'  she  said.  'His  paws  are  like  velvet.' 
Then,  calling  her  brother's  attention  to  the  yard,  she  proudly 
added  :  '  See,  how  clean  it  is ! ' 

The  yard  had  indeed  been  swept  out,  washed,  and  raked 
over.  But  the  disturbed  water  and  the  forked-up  litter 
exhaled  so  fetid  and  powerful  an  odour  that  Abbe  Mouret 
half  choked.  The  dung  was  heaped  against  the  graveyard 
wall  in  a  huge  smoking  mound. 

'  What  a  pile,  eh  ? '  continued  Desiree,  leading  her  brother 
into  the  pungent  vapour,  '  I  put  it  all  there  myself,  nobody 
helped  me.  Go  on,  it  isn't  dirty.  It  cleans.  Look  at  my 
arms.' 

As  she  spoke  she  held  out  her  arms,  which  she  had 
merely  dipped  into  a  pail  of  water— regal  arms  they  were, 
superbly  rounded,  blooming  like  full  white  roses  amidst 
the  manure. 
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1  Yes,  yes,'  gently  said  the  priest,  '  you  have  worked  hard. 
It's  very  nice  now.' 

Then  he  turned  towards  the  wicket,  but  she  stopped  him. 

'  Do  wait  a  bit.  You  shall  see  them  all.  You  have  no 
idea '  And  so  saying,  she  dragged  him  to  the  rabbit- 
house  under  the  shed. 

'  There  are  young  ones  in  all  the  hutches,'  she  said,  clapping 
her  hands  in  glee. 

Then  at  great  length  she  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  all 
about  the  litters.  He  had  to  crouch  down  and  come  close  to 
the  wire  netting,  whilst  she  gave  him  minute  details.  The 
mother  does,  with  big  restless  ears,  eyed  him  askance,  panting 
and  motionless  with  fear.  Then,  in  one  hutch,  he  saw  a 
hairy  cavity  wherein  crawled  a  living  heap,  an  indistinct 
dusky  mass  heaving  like  a  single  body.  Close  by  some  young 
ones,  with  enormous  heads,  ventured  to  the  edge  of  the  hole. 
A  little  farther  were  yet  stronger  ones,  who  looked  like  young 
rats,  ferreting  and  leaping  about  with  their  raised  rumps 
showing  their  white  scuts.  Others,  white  ones  with  pale 
ruby  eyes,  and  black  ones  with  jet  eyes,  galloped  round  their 
hutches  with  playful  grace.  Now  a  scare  would  make  them 
bolt  off  swiftly,  revealing  at  every  leap  their  slender  reddened 
paws.  Next  they  would  squat  down  all  in  a  heap,  so  closely 
packed  that  their  heads  could  no  longer  be  seen. 

'  It  is  you  they  are  frightened  at,'  Desire's  kept  on  saying. 
'  They  know  me  well.' 

She  called  them  and  drew  some  bread-crust  from  her 
pocket.  The  little  rabbits  then  became  more  confident,  and, 
with  puckered  noses,  kept  sidling  up,  and  rearing  against 
the  netting  one  by  one.  She  kept  them  like  that  for  a  minute 
to  show  her  brother  the  rosy  down  upon  their  bellies,  and 
then  gave  her  crust  to  the  boldest  one.  Upon  this  the  whole 
of  them  flocked  up,  sliding  forward  and  squeezing  one  another, 
but  never  quarreling.  At  one  moment  three  little  ones  were 
all  nibbling  the  same  piece  of  crust,  but  others  darted  away, 
turning  to  the  wall  so  as  to  eat  in  peace,  while  their  mothers  in 
the  rear  remained  snuffing  distrustfully  and  refused  the  crusts. 

'  Oh  !  the  greedy  little  things ! '  exclaimed  De"siree.  '  They 
would  eat  like  that  till  to-morrow  morning !  At  night,  even, 
you  can  hear  them  crunching  the  leaves  they  have  overlooked 
in  the  day- time.' 

The  priest  had  risen  as  if  to  depart,  but  she  never  wearied 
of  smiling  on  her  dear  little  ones. 
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'  You  see  the  big  one  there,  that's  all  white,  with  black 
ears — Well  I  he  dotes  on  poppies.  He  is  very  clever  at 
picking  them  out  from  the  other  weeds.  The  other  day  he  got 
the  colic.  So  I  took  him  and  kept  him  warm  in  my  pocket. 
Since  then  he  has  been  quite  frisky,' 

She  poked  her  fingers  through  the  wire  netting  and  stroked 
the  rabbits'  backs. 

'  Wouldn't  you  say  it  was  satin  ? '  she  continued.  '  They 
are  dressed  like  princes.  And  ain't  they  coquettish  !  Look, 
there's  one  who  is  always  cleaning  himself.  He  wears  the 
fur  off  his  paws.  ...  If  only  you  knew  how  funny  they  are ! 
I  say  nothing,  but  I  see  all  their  little  games.  That  grey  one 
looking  at  us,  for  instance,  used  to  hate  a  little  doe,  which  I 
had  to  put  somewhere  else.  There  were  terrible  scenes  be- 
tween them.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  all,  but  the 
last  time  he  gave  her  a  drubbing,  when  I  came  up  in  a  rage, 
what  do  you  think  I  saw  ?  Why  that  rascal  huddled  up  at 
the  back  there  as  if  he  was  just  at  his  last  gasp.  He  wanted 
to  make  me  believe  that  it  was  he  who  had  to  complain  of 
her.' 

Then  Desiree  paused  to  apostrophise  the  rabbit.  '  Yes, 
you  may  listen  to  me  ;  you're  a  rogue  !  '  And  turning  to- 
wards her  brother,  'He  understands  all  I  say,'  she  added 
softly,  with  a  wink. 

But  Abb6  Mouret  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  was  per- 
turbed by  the  heat  that  emanated  from  the  litters,  the  life 
that  crawled  under  the  hair  plucked  from  the  does'  bellies, 
exhaling  powerful  emanations.  On  the  other  hand,  D6sir6e, 
as  if  slowly  intoxicated,  was  growing  brighter  and  pinker. 

'  But  there's  nothing  to  take  you  away  1  '  she  cried  ;  '  you 
always  seem  anxious  to  go  off.  You  must  see  my  little  chicks ! 
They  were  born  last  night.' 

She  took  some  rice  and  threw  a  handful  before  her.  The 
hen  gravely  drew  near,  clucking  to  the  little  band  of  chickens 
that  followed  her  chirping  and  scampering  as  if  in  bewilder- 
ment. When  they  were  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  scattered 
rice  the  hen  eagerly  pecked  at  it,  and  threw  down  the  grains 
she  cracked,  while  her  little  ones  hastily  began  to  feed.  All 
the  charm  of  infancy  was  theirs.  Half-naked  as  it  were,  with 
round  heads,  eyes  sparkling  like  steel  needles,  beaks  so 
queerly  set,  and  down  so  quaintly  ruffled  up,  they  Icoked  like 
penny  toys.  Desiree  laughed  with  enjoyment  at  sight  of 
them. 
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'  What  little  loves  they  are  ! '  she  stammered. 

She  took  up  two  of  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and  smothered 
them  with  eager  kisses.  And  then  the  priest  had  to  inspect 
them  all  over,  while  she  coolly  said  to  him : 

'  It  isn't  easy  to  tell  the  cocks.  But  I  never  make  a  mis- 
take. This  one  is  a  hen,  and  this  one  is  a  hen  too.' 

Then  she  set  them  on  the  ground  again.  Other  hens  were 
now  coming  up  to  eat  the  rice.  A  large  ruddy  cock  with 
flaming  plumage  followed  them,  lifting  his  large  feet  with 
majestic  caution. 

4  Alexander  is  getting  splendid,'  said  the  Abbe,  to  please 
his  sister. 

Alexander  was  the  cock's  name.  He  looked  up  at  the 
young  girl  with  his  fiery  eye,  his  head  turned  round,  his  tail 
outspread,  and  then  installed  himself  close  by  her  skirts. 

'  He  is  very  fond  of  me,'  she  said.  '  Only  I  can  touch  him. 
He  is  a  good  bird.  There  are  fourteen  hens,  and  never  do  I 
find  a  bad  egg  in  the  nests.  Do  I,  Alexander  ?  ' 

She  stooped  ;  the  bird  did  not  fly  from  her  caress.  A  rush 
of  blood  seemed  to  set  his  comb  aflame ;  flapping  his  wings, 
and  stretching  out  his  neck,  he  burst  into  a  long  crow  which 
rang  out  like  a  blast  from  a  brazen  throat.  Four  times  did 
he  repeat  his  crow  while  all  the  cocks  of  Les  Artaud  answered 
in  the  distance.  Desiree  was  greatly  amused  by  her  brother's 
startled  looks. 

'  He  deafens  one,  eh  ?  '  she  said.  '  He  has  a  splendid  voice. 

But  he's  not  vicious,  I  assure  you,  though  the  hens  are 

You  remember  the  big  speckled  one,  that  used  to  lay  yellow 
eggs?  Well,  the  day  before  yesterday  she  hurt  her  foot. 
When  the  others  saw  the  blood  they  went  quite  mad.  They 
all  followed  her,  pecking  at  her  and  drinking  her  blood,  so 
that  by  the  evening  they  had  eaten  up  her  foot.  I  found  her 
with  her  head  behind  a  stone,  like  an  idiot,  saying  nothing, 
and  letting  herself  be  devoured.' 

The  remembrance  of  the  fowls'  voracity  made  her  laugh. 
She  calmly  related  other  cruelties  of  theirs :  young  chickens 
devoured,  of  which  she  had  only  found  the  necks  and  wings, 
and  a  litter  of  kittens  eaten  up  in  the  stable  in  a  few 
hours. 

'You  might  give  them  a  human  being,'  she  continued, 
'  they'd  finish  him.  And  aren't  they  tough  livers  !  They  get 
on  with  a  broken  limb  even.  They  may  have  wounds,  big 
holes  in  their  bodies,  and  still  they'll  gobble  their  victuals. 
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That's  what  I  like  them  for ;  their  flesh  grows  again  in  two 
days  ;  they  are  always  as  warm  as  if  they  had  a  store  of  sun- 
shine under  their  feathers.  When  I  want  to  give  them  a 
treat,  I  cut  them  up  some  raw  meat.  And  worms  too ! 
Wait,  you'll  see  how  they  love  them.' 

She  ran  to  the  dungheap,  and  unhesitatingly  picked  up  a 
worm  she  found  there.  The  fowls  darted  at  her  hands  ;  but 
to  amuse  herself  with  the  sight  of  their  greediness  she  held 
the  worm  high  above  them.  At  last  she  opened  her  fingers, 
and  forthwith  the  fowls  hustled  one  another  and  pounced 
upon  the  worm.  One  of  them  fled  with  it  in  her  beak, 
pursued  by  the  others ;  it  was  thus  taken,  snatched  away, 
and  retaken  many  times  until  one  hen,  with  a  mighty  gulp, 
swallowed  it  altogether.  At  that  they  all  stopped  short  with 
heads  thrown  back,  and  eyes  on  the  alert  for  another 
worm.  De"sire"e  called  them  by  their  names,  and  talked 
pettingly  to  them  ;  while  Abb6  Mouret  retreated  a  few  steps 
from  this  display  of  voracious  life. 

'  No,  I  am  not  at  all  comfortable,'  he  said  to  his  sister, 
when  she  tried  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  a  fowl  she 
was  fattening.  '  It  always  makes  me  uneasy  to  touch  live 
animals.' 

He  tried  to  smile,  but  D6sirce  taxed  him  with  cowardice. 

'  Ah  well,  what  about  my  ducks,  and  geese,  and  tur- 
keys ?  '  said  she.  '  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  all  those 
to  look  after  ?  Ducks  are  dirty,  if  you  like.  Do  you  hear 
them  shaking  their  bills  in  the  water  ?  And  when  they 
dive,  you  can  only  see  their  tails  sticking  straight  up  like 
ninepins.  Geese  and  turkeys,  too,  are  not  easy  to  manage. 
Isn't  it  fun  to  see  them  walking  along  with  their  long  necks, 
some  quite  white  and  others  quite  black  ?  They  look  like 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  And  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  trust 
your  finger  to  them.  They  would  swallow  it  at  a  gulp.  But 
my  fingers,  they  only  kiss — see  ! ' 

Her  words  were  cut  short  by  a  joyous  bleat  from  the  goat, 
which  had  at  last  forced  the  door  of  the  stable  open.  Two 
bounds  and  the  animal  was  close  to  her,  bending  its  forelegs, 
and  affectionately  rubbing  its  horns  against  her.  To  the 
priest,  with  its  pointed  beard  and  obliquely  set  eyes,  it  seemed 
to  wear  a  diabolical  grin.  But  Desiree  caught  it  round  the  neck, 
kissed  its  head,  played  and  ran  with  it,  and  talked  about  how 
she  liked  to  drink  its  milk.  She  often  did  so,  she  said,  when 
she  was  thirsty  in  the  stable. 
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1  See,  it  has  plenty  of  milk,'  she  added,  pointing  to  the 
animal's  udder. 

The  priest  lowered  his  eyes.  He  could  remember  having 
once  seen  in  the  cloister  of  Saint- Saturnin  at  Plassans  a 
horrible  stone  gargoyle,  representing  a  goat  and  a  monk  ;  and 
ever  since  he  had  always  looked  on  goats  as  dissolute  crea- 
tures of  hell.  His  sister  had  only  been  allowed  to  get  one 
after  weeks  of  begging.  For  his  part,  whenever  he  came  to 
the  yard,  he  shunned  all  contact  with  the  animal's  long  silky 
coat,  and  carefully  guarded  his  cassock  from  the  touch  of  its 
horns. 

4  All  right,  I'll  let  you  go  now,'  said  Desire*e,  becoming 
aware  of  his  growing  discomfort.  '  But  you  must  just  let  me 
show  you  something  else  first.  Promise  not  to  scold  me, 
won't  you  ?  I  have  not  said  anything  to  you  about  it,  because 
you  wouldn't  have  allowed  it.  ...  But  if  you  only  knew  how 
pleased  I  am  !  ' 

As  she  spoke  she  put  on  an  entreating  expression,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  brother's  shoulder. 

'  Another  piece  of  folly,  no  doubt,'  he  murmured,  unable 
to  refrain  from  smiling. 

'You  won't  mind,  will  you?'  she  continued,  her  eyes 
glistening  with  delight.  '  You  won't  be  angry  ? — He  is  so 
pretty ! ' 

Thereupon  she  ran  to  open  the  low  door  under  the  shed, 
and  forthwith  a  little  pig  bounded  into  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

'  Oh !  isn't  he  a  cherub  ? '  she  exclaimed  with  a  look  of 
profound  rapture  as  she  saw  him  leap  out. 

The  little  pig  was  indeed  charming,  quite  pink,  his  snout 
washed  clean  by  the  greasy  slops  placed  before  him,  though 
incessant  routing  in  his  trough  had  left  a  ring  of  dirt  about  his 
eyes.  He  trotted  about,  hustled  the  fowls,  rushing  to  gobble 
up  whatever  was  thrown  them,  and  upsetting  the  little  yard 
with  his  sudden  turns  and  twists.  His  ears  flapped  over  his 
eyes,  his  snout  went  snorting  over  the  ground,  and  with  his 
slender  feet  he  resembled  a  toy  animal  on  wheels.  From 
behind,  his  tail  looked  like  a  bit  of  string  that  served  to  hang 
him  up  by. 

'  I  won't  have  this  beast  here ! '  exclaimed  the  priest, 
terribly  put  out. 

'  Oh,  Serge,  dear  old  Serge,'  begged  De'sire'e  again,  '  don't 
be  so  unkind.  See,  what  a  harmless  little  thing  he  is  ! 
I'll  wash  him,  I'll  keep  him  very  clean.  La  Teuse  went 
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and  had  him  given  her  for  me.  We  can't  send  him  back 
now.  See,  he  is  looking  at  you ;  he  wants  to  smell  you. 
Don't  be  afraid,  he  won't  eat  you.' 

But  she  broke  off,  seized  with  irresistible  laughter.  The 
little  pig  had  blundered  in  a  dazed  fashion  between  the  goat's 
legs,  and  tripped  her  up.  And  he  was  now  madly  careering 
round,  squeaking,  rolling,  scaring  all  the  denizens  of  the 
poultry-yard.  To  quiet  him  Desire"e  had  to  get  him  an 
earthen  pan  full  of  dish-water.  In  this  he  wallowed  up  to 
his  ears,  splashing  and  grunting,  while  quick  quivers  of  de- 
light coursed  over  his  rosy  skin.  And  now  his  uncurled  tail 
hung  limply  down. 

The  stirring  of  this  foul  water  put  a  crowning  touch  to  Abbe 
Mouret's  disgust.  Ever  since  he  had  been  there,  he  had  choked 
more  and  more ;  his  hands  and  chest  and  face  were  afire, 
and  he  felt  quite  giddy.  The  odour  of  the  fowls  and  rabbits,  the 
goat,  and  the  pig,  all  mingled  in  one  pestilential  stench.  The 
atmosphere,  laden  with  the  ferments  of  life,  was  too  heavy  for 
his  maiden  shoulders.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  Desiree  had 
grown  taller,  expanding  at  the  hips,  waving  huge  arms, 
sweeping  the  ground  with  her  skirts,  and  stirring  up  all 
that  powerful  odour  which  overpowered  him.  He  had  only 
just  time  to  open  the  wicket.  His  feet  clung  to  the  stone 
flags  still  dank  with  manure,  in  such  wise  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  held  there  by  some  clasp  of  the  soil.  And  sud- 
denly, despite  himself,  there  came  back  to  him  a  memory  of 
the  Paradou,  with  its  huge  trees,  its  black  shadows,  its  pene- 
trating perfumes. 

'  There,  you  are  quite  red  now,'  De'sire'e  said  to  him  as 
she  joined  him  outside  the  wicket.  '  Aren't  you  pleased  to 
have  seen  everything?  Do  you'  hear  the  noise  they  are 
making  ?  ' 

On  seeing  her  depart,  the  birds  and  animals  had  thrown 
themselves  against  the  trellis  work  emitting  piteous  cries. 
The  little  pig,  especially,  gave  vent  to  prolonged  whines  that 
suggested  the  sharpening  of  a  saw.  Desiree,  however,  curtsied 
to  them  and  kissed  her  finger-tips  to  them,  laughing  at  seeing 
them  all  huddled  together  there,  like  so  many  lovers  of  hers. 
Then,  hugging  her  brother,  as  she  accompanied  him  to  the 
garden,  she  whispered  into  his  ear  with  a  blush  :  '  I  should  so 
like  a  cow.' 

He  looked  at  her,  with  a  ready  gesture  of  disapproval. 

'  No,  no,  not  now,'  she  hurriedly  went  on.    '  We'll  talk 
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about  it  again  later  on But  there  would  be  room  in  the 

stable.  A  lovely  white  cow  with  red  spots.  You'd  soon  see 
what  nice  milk  we  should  have.  A  goat  becomes  too  little  in 
the  end.  And  when  the  cow  has  a  calf ! ' 

At  the  mere  thought  of  this  she  skipped  and  clapped  her 
hands  with  glee ;  and  to  the  priest  she  seemed  to  have  brought 
the  poultry-yard  away  with  her  in  her  skirts.  So  he  left  her 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  sitting  in  the  sunlight  on  the  ground 
before  a  hive,  whence  the  bees  buzzed  like  golden  berries 
round  her  neck,  along  her  bare  arms  and  in  her  hair,  without 
thought  of  stinging  her. 


XII 

BROTHER  ARCHANGIAS  dined  at  the  parsonage  every  Thursday. 
As  a  rule  he  came  early  so  as  to  talk  over  parish  matters.  It 
was  he  who,  for  the  last  three  months,  had  kept  the  Abbe 
informed  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  valley.  That  Thursday, 
while  waiting  till  La  Teuse  should  call  them,  they  strolled 
about  in  front  of  the  church.  The  priest,  on  relating  his 
interview  with  Barnbousse,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Brother  thought  the  peasant's  reply  quite  natural. 

'  The  man's  right,'  said  the  Ignoi-antin.1  '  You  don't  give 
away  chattels  like  that.  Rosalie  is  no  great  bargain,  but  it's 
always  hard  to  see  your  own  daughter  throw  herself  away  on 
a  pauper.' 

1  Still,'  rejoined  Abbe  Mouret,  '  a  marriage  is  the  only  way 
of  stopping  the  scandal.' 

The  Brother  shrugged  his  big  shoulders  and  laughed 
aggravatingly.  '  Do  you  think  you'll  cure  the  neighbourhood 
with  that  marriage  '? '  he  exclaimed.  '  Before  another  two 
years  Catherine  will  be  following  her  sister's  example.  They 
all  go  the  same  way,  and  as  they  end  by  marrying,  they  snap 
their  fingers  at  every  one.  These  Artauds  nourish  in  it  all, 
as  on  a  congenial  dungheap.  There  is  only  one  possible 
remedy,  as  I  have  told  you  before  :  wring  all  the  girls'  necks 
if  you  don't  want  the  country  to  be  poisoned.  No  husbands, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  but  a  good  thick  stick  !  ' 

Then  calming  down  a  bit,  he  added :  '  Let  every  one  do 
with  their  own  as  they  think  best.' 

1  A  popular  name  in  France  for  a  Christian  Brother.  — ED. 
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He  went  on  to  speak  about  fixing  the  hours  for  the 
catechism  classes ;  but  Abbe  Mouret  replied  in  an  absent- 
minded  way,  his  eyes  dwelling  on  the  village  at  his  feet  in 
the  setting  sun.  The  peasants  were  wending  their  way 
homewards,  silently  and  slowly,  with  the  dragging  steps  of 
wearied  oxen  returning  to  their  sheds.  Before  the  tumble- 
down houses  stood  women  calling  to  one  another,  carrying  on 
bawling  conversations  from  door  to  door,  while  bands  of 
children  filled  the  roadway  with  the  riot  of  their  big  clumsy 
shoes,  grovelling  and  rolling  and  pushing  each  other  about. 
A  bestial  odour  ascended  from  that  heap  of  tottering  houses, 
and  the  priest  once  more  fancied  himself  in  DesireVs 
poultry-yard,  where  life  ever  increased  and  multiplied.  Here, 
too,  was  the  same  incessant  travail,  which  so  disturbed  him. 
Since  morning  his  mind  had  been  running  on  that  episode 
of  Rosalie  and  Fortune,  and  now  his  thoughts  returned  to  it, 
to  the  foul  features  of  existence,  the  incessant,  fated  task  of 
Nature,  which  sowed  men  broadcast  like  grains  of  wheat. 
The  Artauds  were  a  herd  penned  in  between  four  ranges  of 
hills,  increasing,  multiplying,  spreading  more  and  more 
thickly  over  the  land  with  each  successive  generation. 

'  See,'  cried  Brother  Archangias,  interrupting  his  discourse 
to  point  to  a  tall  girl  who  was  letting  her  sweetheart  snatch  a 
kiss,  '  there  is  another  hussy  over  there ! ' 

He  shook  his  long  black  arms  at  the  couple  and  made 
them  flee.  In  the  distance,  over  the  crimson  fields  and  the 
peeling  rocks,  the  sun  was  dying  in  one  last  flare.  Night 
gradually  came  on.  The  warm  fragrance  of  the  lavender 
became  cooler  on  the  wings  of  the  light  evening  breeze  which 
now  arose.  From  time  to  time  a  deep  sigh  fell  on  the  ear  as 
if  that  fearful  land,  consumed  by  ardent  passions,  had  at 
length  grown  calm  under  the  soft  grey  rain  of  twilight.  Abbe 
Mouret,  hat  in  hand,  delighted  with  the  coolness,  once  more 
felt  quietude  descend  upon  him. 

'  Monsieur  le  Cure  !  Brother  Archangias  ! '  cried  La  Teuse. 
'  Come  quick  !  The  soup  is  on  the  table.' 

It  was  cabbage  soup,  and  its  odoriferous  steam  filled  the 
parsonage  dining-room.  The  Brother  seated  himself  and  fell 
to,  slowly  emptying  the  huge  plate  that  La  Teuse  had  put 
down  before  him.  He  was  a  big  eater,  and  clucked  his  tongue 
as  each  mouthful  descended  audibly  into  his  stomach.  Keep- 
ing his  eyes  on  his  spoon,  he  did  not  speak  a  word. 

'  Isn't  my  soup  good,  then,  Monsieur  le  Cur6  ? '  the  old 
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servant  asked  the  priest.  '  You  are  only  fiddling  with  your 
plate.' 

'  I  am  not  a  bit  hungry,  my  good  Teuse,'  Serge  replied, 
smiling. 

'  Well !  how  can  one  wonder  at  it  when  you  go  on  as  you 
do !  But  you  would  have  been  hungry,  if  you  hadn't 
lunched  at  past  two  o'clock.' 

Brother  Archangias,  tilting  into  his  spoon  the  last  few 
drops  of  soup  remaining  in  his  plate,  said  gravely :  '  You 
should  be  regular  in  your  meals,  Monsieur  le  Cure.' 

At  this  moment  Desire'e,  who  also  had  finished  her  soup, 
sedately  and  in  silence,  rose  and  followed  La  Teuse  to  the 
kitchen.  The  Brother,  then  left  alone  with  Abbe  Mouret,  cut 
himself  some  long  strips  of  bread,  which  he  ate  while  waiting 
for  the  next  dish. 

'  So  you  made  a  long  round  to-day  ?  '  he  asked  the  priest. 

But  before  the  other  could  reply  a  noise  of  footsteps, 
exclamations,  and  ringing  laughter,  arose  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  in  the  direction  of  the  yard.  A  short  altercation 
apparently  took  place.  A  flute-like  voice  which  disturbed  the 
Abbe  rose  in  vexed  and  hurried  accents,  which  finally  died 
away  in  a  burst  of  glee. 

'  What  can  it  be  ?  '  said  Serge,  rising  from  his  chair. 

But  Desiree  bounded  in  again,  carrying  something  hidden 
in  her  gathered-up  skirt.  And  she  burst  out  excitedly :  '  Isn't 
she  queer  ?  She  wouldn't  come  in  at  all.  I  caught  hold  of 
her  dress  ;  but  she  is  awfully  strong ;  she  soon  got  away  from 
me.' 

'  Whom  on  earth  is  she  talking  about  ? '  asked  La  Teuse, 
running  in  from  the  kitchen  with  a  dish  of  potatoes,  across 
which  lay  a  piece  of  bacon. 

The  girl  sat  down,  and  with  the  greatest  caution  drew  from 
her  skirt  a  blackbird's  nest  in  which  three  wee  fledglings  were 
slumbering.  She  laid  it  on  her  plate.  The  moment  the  little 
birds  felt  the  light,  they  stretched  out  their  feeble  necks  and 
opened  their  crimson  beaks  to  ask  for  food.  Desiree  clapped 
her  hands,  enchanted,  seized  with  strange  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  these  hitherto  unknown  creatures. 

'  It's  that  Paradou  girl !  '  exclaimed  the  Abbe  suddenly, 
remembering  everything. 

La  Teuse  had  gone  to  the  window.  '  So  it  is,'  she  said. 

'  I  might  have  known  that  grasshopper's  voice Oh  !  the 

gipsy !  Look,  she's  stopped  there  to  spy  on  us.' 
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Abbe  Mouret  drew  near.  He,  too,  thought  that  he  could 
see  Albine's  orange-coloured  skirt  behind  a  juniper  bush. 
But  Brother  Archangias,  in  a  towering  passion,  raised  himself 
on  tiptoe  behind  him,  and,  stretching  out  his  fist  and  wagging 
his  churlish  head,  thundered  forth :  '  May  the  devil  take  you, 
you  brigand's  daughter  !  I  will  drag  you  right  round  the 
church  by  your  hair  if  ever  I  catch  you  coming  and  casting 
your  evil  spells  here  !  ' 

A  peal  of  laughter,  fresh  as  the  breath  of  night,  rang  out 
from  the  path,  followed  by  light  hasty  footsteps  and  the  swish 
of  a  dress  rustling  through  the  grass  like  an  adder.  Abbe 
Mouret,  standing  at  the  window,  saw  something  golden  glide 
through  the  pine  trees  like  a  moonbeam.  The  breeze,  wafted 
in  from  the  open  country,  was  now  laden  with  that  penetrating 
perfume  of  verdure,  that  scent  of  wildflowers,  which  Albine 
had  scattered  from  her  bare  arms,  unfettered  bosom,  and 
streaming  tresses  at  the  Paradou. 

'  An  accursed  soul !  a  child  of  perdition  ! '  growled  Brother 
Archangias,  as  he  restated  himself  at  the  dinner  table.  He 
fell  greedily  upon  his  bacon,  and  swallowed  his  potatoes  whole 
instead  of  bread.  La  Teuse,  however,  could  not  persuade 
De'sire'e  to  finish  her  dinner.  That  big  baby  was  lost  in 
ecstasy  over  the  nestlings,  asking  questions,  wanting  to  know 
what  food  they  ate,  if  they  laid  eggs,  and  how  the  cockbirds 
could  be  known. 

The  old  servant,  however,  was  troubled  by  a  suspicion, 
and  taking  her  stand  on  her  sound  leg,  she  looked  the  young 
cure  in  the  face. 

'  So  you  know  the  Paradou  people  ? '  she  said. 

Thereupon  he  simply  told  the  truth,  relating  the  visit  he 
had  paid  to  old  Jeanbernat.  La  Teuse  exchanged  scandalised 
glances  with  Brother  Archangias.  At  first  she  answered 
nothing,  but  went  round  and  round  the  table,  limping  franti- 
cally and  stamping  hard  enough  with  her  heels  to  split  the 
flooring. 

'  You  might  have  spoken  to  me  of  those  people  these  three 
months  past,'  said  the  priest  at  last.  '  I  should  have  known 
at  any  rate  what  sort  of  people  I  was  going  to  call  upon.' 

La  Teuse  stopped  short  as  if  her  legs  had  just  broken. 

'  Don't  tell  falsehoods,  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  she  stuttered, 
'  don't  tell  them ;  you  will  only  make  your  sin  still  worse. 
How  dare  you  say  I  haven't  spoken  to  you  of  the  Philosopher, 
that  heathen  who  is  the  scandal  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  ? 
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The  truth  is,  you  never  listen  to  me  when  I  talk.  It  all  goes 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  Ah,  if  you  did  listen  to 
me,  you'd  spare  yourself  a  good  deal  of  trouble  !  ' 

'  I,  too,  have  spoken  to  you  about  those  abominations,' 
affirmed  the  Brother. 

Abb6  Mouret  lightly  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Well,  I 
didn't  remember  it,'  he  said.  '  It  was  only  when  I  found  my- 
self at  the  Paradou  that  I  fancied  I  recollected  certain  tales. 
Besides,  I  should  have  gone  to  that  unhappy  man  all  the  same 
as  I  thought  him  in  danger  of  death.' 

Brother  Archangias,  his  mouth  full,  struck  the  table 
violently  with  his  knife,  and  roared :  '  Jeanbernat  is  a  dog ; 
he  ought  to  die  like  a  dog.'  Then  seeing  the  priest  about  to 
protest  he  cut  him  short :  '  No,  no,  for  him  there  is  no  God, 
no  penitence,  no  mercy.  It  would  be  better  to  throw  the  host 
to  the  pigs  than  carry  it  to  that  scoundrel.' 

Then  he  helped  himself  to  more  potatoes,  and  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  his  chin  in  his  plate,  began  chewing 
furiously.  La  Teuse,  her  lips  pinched,  quite  white  with  anger, 
contented  herself  with  saying  dryly :  <  Let  it  be,  his  reverence 
will  have  his  own  way.  He  has  secrets  from  us  now.' 

Silence  reigned.  For  a  moment  one  only  heard  the  work- 
ing of  Brother  Archangias's  jaws,  and  the  extraordinary  rum- 
bling of  his  gullet.  Desiree,  with  her  bare  arms  round  the 
nest  in  her  plate,  smiled  to  the  little  ones,  talking  to  them 
slowly  and  softly  in  a  chirruping  of  her  own  which  they 
seemed  to  understand. 

'  People  say  what  they  have  done  when  they  have  nothing 
to  hide,'  suddenly  cried  La  Teuse. 

And  then  silence  reigned  again.  What  exasperated  the 
old  servant  was  the  mystery  the  priest  seemed  to  make  about 
his  visit  to  the  Paradou.  She  deemed  herself  a  woman  who 
had  been  shamefully  deceived.  Her  curiosity  smarted.  She 
again  walked  round  the  table,  not  looking  at  the  Abbe,  not 
addressing  anybody,  but  comforting  herself  with  soliloquy. 

'  That's  it ;  that's  why  we  have  lunch  so  late  !  We  go 
gadding  about  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  go  into 
such  disreputable  houses  that  we  don't  even  dare  to  tell  what 
we've  done.  And  then  we  tell  lies,  we  deceive  everybody.' 

'But  nobody,'  gently  interrupted  Abb6  Mouret,  who  was 
forcing  himself  to  eat  a  little  more,  so  as  to  prevent  La  Teuse 
from  getting  crosser  than  ever,  '  nobody  asked  me  if  I  had 
been  to  the  Paradou.  I  have  not  had  to  tell  any  lies.' 
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La  Teuse,  however,  went  on  as  if  she  had  never  heard  hirn. 
'  Yes,  we  go  ruining  our  cassock  in  the  dust,  we  come  home 
rigged  up  like  a  thief.  And  if  some  kind  person  takes  an 
interest  in  us,  and  questions  us  for  our  own  good,  we  push  her 
about  and  treat  her  like  a  good-for-nothing  woman,  whom  we 
can't  trust.  We  hide  things  like  a  slyboots,  we'd  rather  die 
than  breathe  a  word ;  we're  not  even  considerate  enough  to 
enliven  our  home  by  relating  what  we've  seen.' 

She  turned  to  the  priest,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
'  Yes,  you  take  that  to  yourself.     You  are  a  close  one,  you're 
a  bad  man  ! ' 

Thereupon  she  fell  to  crying  and  the  Abbe  had  to  soothe 
her. 

'  Monsieur  Caffin  used  to  tell  me  everything,'  she  moaned 
out. 

However,  she  soon  grew  calmer.  Brother  Archangias  was 
finishing  a  big  piece  of  cheese,  apparently  quite  unruffled  by 
the  scene.  In  his  opinion  Abb6  Mouret  really  needed  being 
kept  straight,  and  La  Teuse  was  right  in  making  him  feel  the 
reins.  Having  drunk  a  last  glassful  of  the  weak  wine,  the 
Brother  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  to  digest  his  meal. 

'  Well  now,'  finally  asked  the  old  servant,  '  what  did  you 
see  at  the  Paradou  ?  Tell  us,  at  any  rate.' 

Abbe"  Mouret  smiled  and  related  in  a  few  words  how 
strangely  Jeanbernat  had  received  him.  La  Teuse,  after 
overwhelming  him  with  questions,  broke  out  into  indignant 
exclamations,  while  Brother  Archangias  clenched  his  fists  and 
brandished  them  aloft. 

'  May  Heaven  crush  him  ! '  said  he,  '  and  burn  both  him 
and  his  witch  ! ' 

In  his  turn  the  Abb6  then  endeavoured  to  elicit  some  fresh 
particulars  about  the  people  at  the  Paradou,  and  listened 
intently  to  the  Brother's  monstrous  narrative. 

'  Yes,  that  little  she-devil  came  and  sat  down  in  the  school. 
It's  a  long  time  ago  now,  she  might  then  have  been  about  ten. 
Of  course,  I  let  her  come  ;  I  thought  her  uncle  was  sending 
her  to  prepare  for  her  first  communion.  But  for  two  months 
she  utterly  revolutionised  the  whole  class.  She  made  herself 
worshipped,  the  minx !  She  knew  all  sorts  of  games,  and 
invented  all  sorts  of  finery  with  leaves  and  shreds  of  rags. 
And  how  quick  and  clever  she  was,  too,  like  all  those  children 
of  hell  1  She  was  the  top  one  at  catechism.  But  one  fine 
morning  the  old  man  burst  in  just  in  the  middle  of  our  lessons. 
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He  was  going  to  smash  everything,  and  shouted  that  the 
priests  had  taken  his  child  from  him.  We  had  to  get  the  rural 
policeman  to  turn  him  out.  As  to  the  little  one,  she  bolted. 
I  could  see  her  through  the  window,  in  a  field  opposite,  laugh- 
ing at  her  uncle's  frenzy.  She  had  been  coming  to  school  for 
the  last  two  months  without  his  even  suspecting  it.  He  had 
regularly  scoured  the  country  after  her.' 

'  She's  never  taken  her  first  communion,'  exclained  La 
Teuse  below  her  breath  with  a  slight  shudder. 

'  No,  never,'  rejoined  Brother  Archangias.  '  She  must  be 
sixteen  now.  She's  growing  up  like  a  brute  beast.  I  have 
seen  her  running  on  all  fours  in  a  thicket  near  La  Palud.' 

'  On  all  fours,'  muttered  the  servant,  turning  towards  the 
window  with  superstitious  anxiety. 

Abbe  Mouret  attempted  to  express  some  doubt,  but  the 
Brother  burst  out :  '  Yes,  on  all  fours  !  And  she  jumped  like 
a  wild  cat.  If  I  had  only  had  a  gun  I  could  have  put  a  bullet 
in  her.  We  kill  creatures  that  are  far  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  she  is.  Besides,  every  one  knows  she  comes  caterwauling 
every  night  round  Les  Artaud.  She  howls  like  a  beast.  If 
ever  a  man  should  fall  into  her  clutches,  she  wouldn't  leave 
him  a  scrap  of  skin  on  his  bones,  I  know.' 

The  Brother's  hatred  of  womankind  was  boiling  over.  He 
banged  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  poured  forth  all  his  wonted 
abuse. 

'  The  devil's  in  them.  They  reek  of  the  devil !  And  that's 
what  bewitches  fools.' 

The  priest  nodded  approvingly.  Brother  Archangias's 
outrageous  violence  and  La  Teuse's  loquacious  tyranny  were 
like  castigation  with  thongs,  which  it  often  rejoiced  him  to 
find  lashing  his  shoulders.  He  took  a  pious  delight  in  sinking 
into  abasement  beneath  their  coarse  speech.  He  seemed  to 
see  the  peace  of  heaven  behind  contempt  of  the  world  and 
degradation  of  his  whole  being.  It  was  delicious  to  inflict 
mortification  upon  his  body,  to  drag  his  susceptible  nature 
through  a  gutter. 

'  There  is  nought  but  filth,'  he  muttered  as  he  folded  up 
his  napkin. 

La  Teuse  began  to  clear  the  table  and  wished  to  remove 
the  plate  on  which  D6sir6e  had  laid  the  blackbird's  nest. 

1  You  are  not  going  to  bed  here,  I  suppose,  mademoiselle,' 
she  said.  '  Do  leave  those  nasty  things.' 

D6sir£e,  however,  defended  her  plate.     She  covered  the 
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nest  with  her  bare  arms,  no  longer  gay,  but  cross  at  being 
disturbed. 

'  I  hope  those  birds  are  not  going  to  be  kept,'  exclaimed 
Brother  Archangias.  '  It  would  bring  bad  luck.  You  must 
wring  their  necks.' 

And  he  already  stretched  out  his  big  hands  ;  but  the  girl 
rose  and  stepped  back  quivering,  hugging  the  nest  to  her 
bosom.  She  stared  fixedly  at  the  Brother,  her  lips  curling 
upwards,  like  those  of  a  wolf  about  to  bite. 

'  Don't  touch  the  little  things,'  she  stammered.    '  You  are 


With  such  singular  contempt  did  she  emphasise  that  last 
word  that  Abbe  Mouret  started  as  if  the  Brother's  ugliness 
had  just  struck  him  for  the  first  time.  The  latter  contented 
himself  with  growling.  He  had  always  felt  a  covert  hatred 
for  Desire"e,  whose  lusty  physical  development  offended  him. 
When  she  had  left  the  room,  still  walking  backwards,  and 
never  taking  her  eyes  from  him,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
muttered  between  his  teeth  some  coarse  abuse  which  no  one 
heard. 

'  She  had  better  go  to  bed,'  said  La  Teuse.  '  She  would 
only  bore  us  by-and-by  in  church.' 

'  Has  any  one  come  yet  ?  '  asked  Abbe*  Mouret. 

'  Oh,  the  girls  have  been  outside  a  long  time  with  armfula 
of  boughs.  I  am  just  going  to  light  the  lamps.  We  can 
begin  whenever  you  like.' 

A  few  seconds  later  she  could  be  heard  swearing  in  the 
sacristy  because  the  matches  were  damp.  Brother  Archangias, 
who  remained  alone  with  the  priest,  sourly  inquired  :  '  For  the 
month  of  Mary,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Abbe  Mouret.  '  The  last  few  days  the  girls 
about  here  were  hard  at  work  and  couldn't  come  as  usual  to 
decorate  the  Lady  Chapel.  So  the  ceremony  was  postponed 
till  to-night.' 

'  A  nice  custom,'  muttered  the  Brother.  '  When  I  see  them 
all  putting  up  their  boughs  I  feel  inclined  to  knock  them  down 
and  make  them  confess  their  misdeeds  before  touching  the 
altar.  It's  a  shame  to  allow  women  to  rustle  their  dresses  so 
near  the  holy  relics.' 

The  Abbe"  made  an  apologetic  gesture.  He  had  only  been 
at  Les  Artaud  a  little  while,  he  must  follow  the  customs. 

'  Whenever  you  like,  Monsieur  le  Cure",  we're  ready  1  '  now 
called  out  La  Teuse. 
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But  Brother  Archangias  detained  him  a  minute.  '  I  am 
off,'  he  said.  '  Religion  isn't  a  prostitute  that  it  should  be 
decorated  with  flowers  and  laces.' 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  Then  once  more  he  stopped, 
and  lifting  one  of  his  hairy  fingers  added  :  '  Beware  of  your 
devotion  to  the  Virgin.' 


XIII 

ON  entering  the  church  Abbe  Mouret  found  nine  or  ten  big 
girls  awaiting  him  with  boughs  of  ivy,  laurel,  and  rosemary. 
Few  garden  Bowers  grew  on  the  rocks  of  Les  Artaud,  so  the 
custom  was  to  decorate  the  Lady  altar  with  a  greenery  which 
might  last  throughout  the  month  of  May.  Thereto  La  Teuse 
would  add  a  few  wallflowers  whose  stems  were  thrust  into  old 
decanters. 

'  Will  you  let  me  do  it,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ? '  she  asked. 

'  You  are  not  used  to  it Come,  stand  there  in  front  of  the 

altar.  You  can  tell  me  if  the  decorations  please  you.' 

He  consented,  and  it  was  she  who  really  directed  the  ar- 
rangements. Having  climbed  upon  a  pair  of  steps  she  bullied 
the  girls  as  they  came  up  to  her  in  turn  with  their  leafy  con- 
tributions. 

'  Not  so  fast,  now !  You  must  give  me  time  to  fix  the 
boughs.  We  can't  have  all  these  bundles  coming  down  on  his 

reverence's  head Come  on,  Babet,  it's  your  turn.  What's 

the  good  of  staring  at  me  like  that  with  your  big  eyes  ?  Fine 
rosemary  yours  is,  my  word  1  as  yellow  as  a  thistle.  You 
next,  La  Rousse.  Ah,  well,  that  is  splendid  laurel !  You  got 
that  out  of  your  field  at  Croix-Verte,  I  know.' 

The  big  girls  laid  their  branches  on  the  altar,  which  they 
kissed ;  and  there  they  lingered  for  a  while,  handing  up  the 
greenery  to  La  Teuse.  The  sly  look  of  devotion  they  had 
assumed  on  stepping  on  to  the  altar-steps  was  quickly  set 
aside,  and  soon  they  were  laughing,  digging  each  other  with 
their  knees,  swaying  their  hips  against  the  altar's  edge,  and 
thrusting  their  bosoms  against  the  tabernacle  itself.  Over 
them  the  tall  Virgin  in  gilded  plaster  bent  her  tinted  face,  and 
smiled  with  her  rosy  lips  upon  the  naked  Jesus  she  bore  upon 
her  left  arm. 

'  That's  it,  Lisa ! '  cried  La  Teuse ;  '  why  don't  you  sit  on 
the  altar  while  you're  about  it?  Just  pull  your  petticoats 
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straight,  will  you?  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  behaving  like 
that  ? — If  any  one  of  you  lolls  about  I'll  lay  her  boughs  across 
her  face. — Can't  you  hand  me  the  things  quietly  ? ' 

Then  turning  round,  she  asked  : 

'  Do  you  like  it,  sir  ?    Do  you  think  it  will  do  ?  ' 

She  had  converted  the  space  behind  the  Virgin's  statue  into 
a  verdant  niche,  whence  leafy  sprays  projected  on  either  side, 
forming  a  bower,  and  drooping  over  in  front  like  palm  leaves. 
The  priest  expressed  his  approval,  but  ventured  to  remark : 
'  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  cluster  of  more  delicate  foliage 
up  above.' 

'  No  doubt,'  grumbled  La  Teuse.  '  But  they  only  bring 
me  laurel  and  rosemary — I  should  like  to  know  who  has 
brought  an  olive  branch.  Not  one,  you  bet !  They  are  afraid 
of  losing  a  single  olive,  the  heathens  ! ' 

At  this,  however,  Catherine  came  up  laden  with  an  enor- 
mous olive  bough  which  completely  hid  her. 

'  Oh,  you've  got  some,  you  minx ! '  continued  the  old 
servant. 

'  Of  course,'  one  of  the  other  girls  exclaimed,  '  she  stole 
it.  I  saw  Vincent  breaking  it  off  while  she  kept  a  look- out.' 

But  Catherine  flew  into  a  rage  and  swore  it  was  not  true. 
She  turned,  and  thrusting  her  auburn  head  through  the 
greenery,  which  she  still  tightly  held,  she  started  lying  with 
marvellous  assurance,  inventing  quite  a  long  story  to  prove 
that  the  olive  bough  was  really  hers. 

'  Besides,'  she  added,  '  all  the  trees  belong  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.' 

Abbe"  Mouret  was  about  to  intervene,  but  La  Teuse  sharply 
inquired  if  they  wanted  to  make  game  of  her  and  keep  her 
arms  up  there  all  night.  At  last  she  proceeded  to  fasten  the 
olive  bough  firmly,  while  Catherine,  holding  on  to  the  steps 
behind  her,  mimicked  the  clumsy  manner  in  which  she  turned 
her  huge  person  about  with  the  help  of  her  sound  leg.  Even 
the  priest  could  not  forbear  to  smile. 

'  There,'  said  La  Teuse,  as  she  came  down  and  stood  beside 
him  to  get  a  good  view  of  her  work,  '  there's  the  top  done. 
Now  we  will  put  some  clumps  between  the  candlesticks,  unless 
you  would  prefer  a  garland  all  along  the  altar  shelf.' 

The  priest  decided  in  favour  of  some  big  clumps. 

'  Very  good ;  come  on,  then,'  continued  the  old  servant, 
once  more  clambering  up  the  steps.  '  We  can't  go  to  bed  here. 
Just  kiss  the  altar,  will  you,  Miette?  Do  you  fancy  you 
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are  in  your  stable  ?  Monsieur  le  Cure,  do  just  see  what  they 
are  up  to  over  there !  I  can  hear  them  laughing  like 
lunatics.' 

On  raising  one  of  the  two  lamps  the  dark  end  of  the  church 
was  lit  up  and  three  of  the  girls  were  discovered  romping 
about  under  the  gallery ;  one  of  them  had  stumbled  and 
pitched  head  foremost  into  the  holy  water  stoup,  which  mishap 
had  so  tickled  the  others  that  they  were  rolling  on  the  ground 
to  laugh  at  their  ease.  They  all  came  back,  however,  looking 
at  the  priest  sheepishly,  with  lowered  eyelids,  but  with  their 
hands  swinging  against  their  hips  as  if  a  scolding  rather 
pleased  them  than  otherwise. 

However,  the  measure  of  La  Teuse's  wrath  was  filled  when 
she  suddenly  perceived  Kosalie  coming  up  to  the  altar  like  the 
others  with  a  bundle  of  boughs  in  her  arms. 

'  Get  down,  will  you  ?  '  she  cried  to  her.  '  You  are  a  cool 
one,  and  no  mistake,  my  lass ! — Hurry  up,  off  you  go  with 
your  bundle.' 

'  What  for,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  '  said  Rosalie  boldly.  '  You 
can't  say  I  have  stolen  it.' 

The  other  girls  drew  closer,  feigning  innocence  and  ex- 
changing sparkling  glances. 

'  Clear  out,'  repeated  La  Teuse, '  you  have  no  business  here, 
do  you  hear  ? ' 

Then,  quite  losing  her  scanty  patience,  she  gave  vent  to  a 
very  coarse  epithet,  which  provoked  a  titter  of  delight  among 
the  peasant  girls. 

'  Well,  what  next  ?  '  said  Rosalie.  '  Mind  your  own  busi- 
ness. Is  it  any  concern  of  yours  ? ' 

Then  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing  and  threw  down  her 
boughs,  but  let  the  Abbe  lead  her  aside  and  give  her  a  severe 
lecture.  He  had  already  tried  to  silence  La  Teuse ;  for  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  amidst  the  big  shameless  hussies 
who  filled  the  church  with  their  armfuls  of  foliage.  They 
were  pushing  right  up  to  the  altar  step,  enclosing  him  with  a 
belt  of  woodland,  wafting  in  his  face  a  rank  perfume  of 
aromatic  shoots. 

'  Let  us  make  haste,  be  quick ! '  he  exclaimed,  clapping  his 
hands  lightly. 

'  Goodness  knows  I  would  rather  be  in  my  bed,'  grumbled 
La  Teuse.  '  It's  not  so  easy  as  you  think  to  fasten  all  these 
bits  of  stuff.' 

Finally,  however,  she   succeeded  in  setting  some  lofty 
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plumes  of  foliage  between  the  candlesticks.  Next  she  folded 
the  steps,  which  were  laid  behind  the  high  altar  by  Catherine. 
And  then  she  only  had  to  arrange  two  clumps  of  greenery  at 
the  sides  of  the  altar  table.  The  last  boughs  sufficed  for  this, 
and  indeed  there  were  some  left  which  the  girls  strewed  over 
the  sanctuary  floor  up  to  the  wooden  rails.  The  Lady  altar 
now  looked  like  a  grove,  a  shrubbery  with  a  verdant  lawn 
before  it. 

At  present  La  Teuse  was  willing  to  make  way  for  Abb6 
Mouret,  who  ascended  the  altar  steps,  and,  again  lightly 
clapping  his  hands,  exclaimed  :  '  Young  ladies,  to-morrow  we 
will  continue  the  devotions  of  the  month  of  Mary.  Those 
who  may  be  unable  to  come  ought  at  least  to  say  their  Eosary 
at  home.' 

He  knelt,  and  the  peasant  girls,  with  a  mighty  rustle  of 
skirts,  sank  down  and  settled  themselves  on  their  heels. 
They  followed  his  prayer  with  a  confused  muttering,  through 
which  burst  here  and  there  a  giggle.  One  of  them,  on  being 
pinched  from  behind,  burst  into  a  scream,  which  she  attempted 
to  stifle  with  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing ;  and  this  so  diverted 
the  others  that  for  a  moment  after  the  Amen  they  remained 
writhing  with  merriment,  their  noses  close  to  the  stone  flags. 

La  Teuse  dismissed  them ;  while  the  priest,  after  cross- 
ing himself,  remained  absorbed  before  the  altar,  no  longer 
hearing  what  went  on  behind  him. 

'  Come,  now,  clear  out,'  muttered  the  old  woman.  '  You're 
a  pack  of  good-for-nothings,  who  can't  even  respect  God. 
It's  shameful,  it's  unheard  of,  for  girls  to  roll  about  on  the 

floor  in  church  like  beasts  in  a  meadow What  are  you 

doing  there,  La  Rousse  ?  If  I  see  you  pinching  any  one, 
you'll  have  to  deal  with  me  !  Oh,  yes,  you  may  put  out  your 
tongue  at  me  ;  I'll  tell  his  reverence  about  it.  Out  you  get ; 
out  you  get,  you  minxes  ! ' 

She  drove  them  slowly  towards  the  door,  while  running 
and  hobbling  round  them  frantically.  And  she  had  succeeded, 
as  she  thought,  in  getting  every  one  of  them  outside,  when 
she  caught  sight  of  Catherine  and  Vincent  calmly  installed 
in  the  confessional,  where  they  were  eating  something  with 
an  air  of  great  enjoyment.  She  drove  them  away ;  and  as 
she  popped  her  head  outside  the  church,  before  closing  the 
door,  she  espied  Rosalie  throwing  her  arm  over  the  shoulder 
of  Fortune,  who  had  been  waiting  for  her.  The  pair  of  them 
vanished  in  the  darkness  amid  a  faint  sound  of  kisses. 

F2 
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'  To  think  that  such  creatures  dare  to  come  to  our  Lady's 
altar ! '  La  Teuse  stuttered  as  she  shot  the  bolts.  '  The 
others  are  no  better,  I  am  sure.  If  they  came  to-night  with 
their  boughs,  it  was  only  for  a  bit  of  fun  and  to  get  kissed  by 
the  lads  on  going  off !  Not  one  of  them  will  put  herself  out 
of  the  way  to-morrow ;  his  reverence  will  have  to  say  his  Aves 

by  himself We  shall  only  see  the  jades  who  have  got 

assignations.' 

Thus  soliloquising,  she  thrust  the  chairs  back  into  their 
places,  and  looked  round  to  see  if  anything  suspicious  was 
lying  about  before  going  off  to  bed.  In  the  confessional  she 
picked  up  a  handful  of  apple-parings,  which  she  threw  behind 
the  high  altar.  And  she  also  found  a  bit  of  ribbon  torn  from 
some  cap,  and  a  lock  of  black  hair,  which  she  made  up  into 
a  small  parcel,  with  the  view  of  opening  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter.  With  these  exceptions  the  church  seemed  to  her 
tidy.  There  was  oil  enough  for  the  night  in  the  bracket- 
lamp  of  the  sanctuary,  and  as  to  the  flags  of  the  choir,  they 
could  do  without  washing  till  Saturday. 

'It's  nearly  ten  o'clock,  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  she  said, 
drawing  near  the  priest,  who  was  still  on  his  knees,  '  You 
might  as  well  come  up  now.1 

He  made  no  answer,  but  only  bowed  his  head. 

'  All  right,  I  know  what  that  means,'  continued  La  Teuse. 
'  In  another  hour  he  will  still  be  on  the  stones  there,  giving 
himself  a  stomach-ache.  I'm  off,  as  I  shall  only  bore  him. 
All  the  same,  I  can't  see  much  sense  in  it,  eating  one's  lunch 
when  others  are  at  dinner,  and  going  to  bed  when  the  fowls 
get  up  ! I  worry  you,  don't  I,  your  reverence  ?  Good- 
night. You're  not  at  all  reasonable  ! ' 

She  made  ready  to  go,  but  suddenly  came  back  to  put  out 
one  of  the  two  lamps,  muttering  the  while  that  such  late 
prayers  spelt  ruination  in  oil.  Then,  at  last,  she  did  go  off, 
after  passing  her  sleeve  brushwise  over  the  cloth  of  the  high 
altar,  which  seemed  to  her  grey  with  dust.  Abbe1  Mouret, 
his  eyes  uplifted,  his  arms  tightly  clasped  against  his  breast, 
then  remained  alone. 
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XIV 

WITH  only  one  lamp  burning  amid  the  verdure  on  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  huge  floating  shadows  filled  the  church  at 
either  end.  From  the  pulpit  a  sheet  of  gloom  projected  to 
the  rafters  of  the  ceiling.  The  confessional  looked  quite 
black  under  the  gallery,  showing  strange  outlines  suggestive 
of  a  ruined  sentry-box.  All  the  light,  softened  and  tinted  as 
it  were  by  the  green  foliage,  rested  slumberingly  upon  the 
tall  gilded  Virgin,  who  seemed  to  descend  with  queenly  mien, 
borne  upon  the  cloud  round  which  gambolled  the  winged 
cherubim.  At  sight  of  that  round  lamp  gleaming  amid  the 
boughs  one  might  have  thought  the  pallid  moon  was  rising 
on  the  verge  of  a  wood,  casting  its  light  upon  a  regal  appa- 
rition, a  princess  of  heaven,  crowned  and  clothed  with  gold, 
who  with  her  nude  and  Divine  Infant  had  come  to  stroll  in 
the  mysterious  woodland  avenues.  Between  the  leaves,  along 
the  lofty  plumes  of  greenery,  within  the  large  ogival  arbour, 
and  even  along  the  branches  strewing  the  flagstones,  star-like 
beams  glided  drowsily,  like  the  milky  rain  of  light  that  filters 
through  the  bushes  on  moonlit  nights.  Vague  sounds  and 
creakings  came  from  the  dusky  ends  of  the  church ;  the  large 
clock  on  the  left  of  the  chancel  throbbed  slowly,  with  the 
heavy  breathing  of  a  machine  asleep.  And  the  radiant  vision, 
the  Mother  with  slender  bands  of  chestnut  hair,  as  if  reassured 
by  the  nocturnal  quiet  of  the  nave,  came  lower  and  lower, 
scarce  bending  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  clearings  beneath 
the  gentle  flight  of  her  cloudy  chariot. 

Abbe  Mouret  gazed  at  her.  This  was  the  hour  when  he 
most  loved  the  church.  He  forgot  the  woeful  figure  on  the 
cross,  the  Victim  bedaubed  with  carmine  and  ochre,  who 
gasped  out  His  life  behind  him,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Dead. 
His  thoughts  were  no  longer  distracted  by  the  garish  light 
from  the  windows,  by  the  gayness  of  morning  coming  in  with 
the  sun,  by  the  irruption  of  outdoor  life — the  sparrows  and 
the  boughs  invading  the  nave  through  the  shattered  panes. 
At  that  hour  of  night  Nature  was  dead ;  shadows  hung  the 
whitewashed  walls  with  crape  ;  a  chill  fell  upon  his  shoulders 
like  a  salutary  penance-shirt.  He  could  now  wholly  sur- 
render himself  to  the  supremest  love,  without  fear  of  any 
flickering  ray  of  light,  any  caressing  breeze  or  scent,  any 
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buzzing  of  an  insect's  wing  disturbing  him  amidst  the  delight 
of  loving.  Never  had  his  morning  mass  afforded  him  the 
superhuman  joys  of  his  nightly  prayers. 

With  quivering  lips  Abbe  Mouret  now  gazed  at  the  tall 
Virgin.  He  could  see  her  coming  towards  him  from  the 
depths  of  her  green  bower  in  ever-increasing  splendour.  No 
longer  did  a  flood  of  moonlight  seem  to  float  across  the  tree- 
tops.  She  seemed  to  him  clothed  with  the  sun  ;  she  advanced 
majestically,  glorious,  colossal,  and  so  all-powerful  that  he 
was  tempted  at  times  to  cast  himself  face  downwards  to  shun 
the  flaming  splendour  of  that  gate  opening  into  heaven. 
Then,  amidst  the  adoration  of  his  whole  being,  which  stayed 
his  words  upon  his  lips,  he  remembered  Brother  Archangias's 
final  rebuke,  as  he  might  have  remembered  words  of  blas- 
phemy. The  Brother  often  reproved  him  for  his  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  which  he  declared  was  veritable  robbery  of  devo- 
tion due  to  God.  In  the  Brother's  opinion  it  enervated  the 
soul,  put  religion  into  petticoats,  created  and  fostered  a  state 
of  sentimentalism  quite  unworthy  of  the  strong.  He  bore  the 
Virgin  a  grudge  for  her  womanhood,  her  beauty,  her  mater- 
nity ;  he  was  ever  on  his  guard  against  her,  possessed  by  a 
covert  fear  of  feeling  .tempted  by  her  gracious  mien,  of  suc- 
cumbing to  her  seductive  sweetness.  '  She  will  lead  you 
far  ! '  he  had  cried  one  day  to  the  young  priest,  for  in  her  he 
t  saw  the  commencement  of  human  passion.  From  contem- 
plating her  one  might  glide  to  delight  in  lovely  chestnut  hair, 
in  large  bright  eyes,  and  the  mystery  of  garments  falling  from 
neck  to  toes.  His  was  the  blunt  rebellion  of  a  saint  who 
roughly  parted  the  Mother  from  the  Son,  asking  as  He  did  : 
'  Woman,  what  have  we  in  common,  thou  and  I  ? ' 

But  Abbe  Mouret  thrust  away  such  thoughts,  prostrated 
himself,  endeavoured  to  forget  the  Brother's  harsh  attacks. 
His  rapture  in  the  immaculate  purity  of  Mary  alone  raised 
him  from  the  depths  of  lowliness  in  which  he  sought  to  bury 
himself.  Whenever,  alone  before  the  tall  golden  Virgin,  he 
so  deceived  himself  as  to  imagine  that  he  could  see  her 
bending  down  for  him  to  kiss  her  braided  locks,  he  once 
more  became  very  young,  very  good,  very  strong,  very  just, 
full  of  tenderness. 

Abb6  Mouret's  devotion  to  the  Virgin  dated  from  his 
early  youth.  Already  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  somewhat 
shy  and  fond  of  shrinking  into  corners,  he  took  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  a  lovely  lady  was  watching  over  him  :  that  two 
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blue  eyes,  so  sweet,  ever  followed  him  with  their  smile. 
When  he  felt  at  night  a  breath  of  air  glide  across  his  hair,  he 
would  often  say  that  the  Virgin  had  come  to  kiss  him.  He 
had  grown  up  beneath  this  womanly  caress,  in  an  atmosphere 
full  of  the  rustle  of  divine  robes.  From  the  age  of  seven  he 
had  satisfied  the  cravings  of  his  affection  by  expending  all  the 
pence  he  received  as  pocket  money  in  the  purchase  of  pious 
picture-cards,  which  he  jealously  concealed  that  he  alone 
might  feast  on  them.  But  never  was  he  tempted  by  the 
pictures  of  Jesus  and  the  Lamb,  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  of 
God  the  Father,  with  a  mighty  beard,  stooping  over  a  bank 
of  clouds  ;  his  preference  was  always  for  the  winning  portraits 
of  Mary,  with  her  tiny  smiling  mouth  and  delicate  out- 
stretched hands.  By  degrees  he  had  made  quite  a  collection 
of  them  all — of  Mary  between  a  lily  and  a  distaff,  Mary 
carrying  her  child  as  if  she  were  his  elder  sister,  Mary 
crowned  with  roses,  and  Mary  crowned  with  stars.  For  him 
they  formed  a  family  of  lovely  young  maidens,  alike  in  their 
attractiveness,  in  the  grace,  kindliness,  and  sweetness  of  their 
countenances,  so  youthful  beneath  their  veils,  that  although 
they  bore  the  name  of  '  Mother  of  God,'  he  had  felt  no  awe 
of  them  as  he  had  often  felt  for  grown-up  persons. 

They  seemed  to  him  of  his  own  age,  little  girls  such  as  ho 
wished  to  meet  with,  little  girls  of  heaven  such  as  the  little 
boys  who  die  when  seven  years  old  have  for  eternal  playmates 
in  some  nook  of  Paradise.  But  even  at  this  early  age  he  was 
self-contained ;  and  full  of  the  exquisite  bashfulness  of 
adolescence  he  grew  up  without  betraying  the  secret  of  his 
religious  love.  Mary  grew  up  with  him,  being  invariably  a 
year  or  two  older  than  himself,  as  should  always  be  the  case 
with  one's  chiefest  friend.  When  he  was  eighteen,  she  was 
twenty ;  she  no  longer  kissed  his  forehead  at  night  time,  but 
stood  a  little  further  from  him  with  folded  arms,  chastely 
smiling,  ravishingly  sweet.  And  he — he  only  named  her  now 
in  a  whisper,  feeling  as  if  he  would  faint  each  time  the  well- 
loved  name  passed  his  lips  in  prayer.  No  more  did  he  dream 
of  childish  games  within  the  garden  of  heaven,  but  of 
continual  contemplation  before  that  white  figure,  whose 
perfect  purity  he  feared  to  sully  with  his  breath.  Even  from 
his  own  mother  did  he  conceal  the  fervour  of  his  love  for 
Mary. 

Then,  a  few  years  later,  at  the  seminary,  his  beautiful 
affection  for  her,  seemingly  so  just,  so  natural,  was  disturbed 
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by  inward  qualms.  Was  the  cult  of  Mary  necessary  for 
salvation  ?  Was  he  not  robbing  God  by  giving  Mary  a  part, 
the  greater  part,  of  his  love,  his  thoughts,  his  heart,  his 
entire  being  ?  Perplexing-  questions  were  these,  provoking  an 
inward  struggle  which  increased  his  passion,  riveted  his 
bonds.  For  he  dived  into  all  the  subtleties  of  his  affection, 
found  unknown  joys  in  discussing  the  lawfulness  of  his 
feelings.  The  books  treating  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
brought  him  excuses,  joyful  raptures,  a  wealth  of  arguments 
which  he  repeated  with  prayerful  fervour.  From  them  he 
learned  how,  in  Mary,  to  be  the  slave  of  Jesus.  He  went  to 
Jesus  through  Mary.  He  cited  all  kinds  of  proofs,  he  dis- 
criminated, he  drew  inferences.  Mary,  whom  Jesus  had 
obeyed  on  earth,  should  be  obeyed  by  all  mankind  ;  Mary 
still  retained  her  maternal  power  in  heaven,  where  she  was 
the  great  dispenser  of  God's  treasures,  the  only  one  who  could 
beseech  Him,  the  only  one  who  allotted  the  heavenly  thrones  ; 
and  thus  Mary,  a  mere  creature  before  God,  but  raised  up  to 
Him,  became  the  human  link  between  heaven  and  earth,  the 
intermediary  of  every  grace,  of  every  mercy  ;  and  his  conclu- 
sion always  was  that  she  should  be  loved  above  all  else  in 
God  himself.  Another  time  he  was  attracted  by  more  com- 
plicated theological  curiosities  :  the  marriage  of  the  celestial 
spouse,  the  Holy  Ghost  sealing  the  Vase  of  Election,  making 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  an  everlasting  miracle,  offering  her 
inviolable  purity  to  the  devotion  of  mankind.  She  was  the 
Virgin  overcoming  all  heresies,  the  irreconcilable  foe  of  Satan, 
the  new  Eve  of  whom  it  had  been  foretold  that  she  should  crush 
the  Serpent's  head,  the  august  Gate  of  Grace,  by  which  the 
Saviour  had  already  entered  once  and  through  which  He  would 
come  again  at  the  Last  Day — a  vague  prophecy,  allotting  a 
yet  larger  future  role,  to  Mary,  which  threw  Serge  into  a 
dreamy  imagining  of  some  immense  expansion  of  divine 
love. 

This  entry  of  woman  into  the  jealous,  cruel  heaven 
depicted  by  the  Old  Testament,  this  figure  of.  whiteness  set  at 
the  feet  of  the  awesome  Trinity,  appeared  to  him  the  very 
grace  itself  of  religion,  the  one  consolation  for  all  the  dread  in- 
spired by  things  of  faith,  the  one  refuge  when  he  found  himself 
lost  amidst  the  mysteries  of  dogma.  And  when  he  had  thus 
proved  to  himself,  point  by  point,  that  she  was  the  way  to 
Jesus — easy,  short,  perfect,  and  certain — he  surrendered 
himself  anew  to  her,  wholly  and  without  remorse  :  he  strove 
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to  be  her  true  devotee,  dead  to  self  and  steeped  in  submis- 
sion. 

It  was  an  hour  of  divine  voluptuousness !  The  books 
treating  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin  burned  his  hands.  They 
spoke  to  him  in  a  language  of  love,  warm,  fragrant  as  incense. 
Mary  no  longer  seemed  a  young  maiden  veiled  in  white, 
standing  with  crossed  arms,  a  foot  or  two  away  from  his 
pillow.  She  came  surrounded  by  splendour,  even  as  John 
saw  her,  clothed  with  the  sun,  crowned  with  twelve  stars,  and 
having  the  moon  beneath  her  feet.  She  perfumed  him  with 
her  fragrance,  inflamed  him  with  longing  for  heaven,  ravished 
him  even  with  the  ardent  glow  of  the  planets  flaming  on  her 
brow.  He  threw  himself  before  her  and  called  himself  her 
slave.  No  word  could  have  been  sweeter  than  that  word  of 
slave,  which  he  repeated,  which  he  relished  yet  more  and 
more  as  it  trembled  on  his  stammering  tongue,  whilst  casting 
himself  at  her  feet — to  become  her  thing,  her  mite,  the  dust 
lightly  scattered  by  the  waving  of  her  azure  robe.  With 
David  he  exclaimed :  '  Mary  is  made  for  me,'  and  with  the 
Evangelist  he  added :  '  I  have  taken  her  for  my  all.'  He 
called  her  his  '  beloved  mistress,'  for  words  failed  him,  and  he 
fell  into  the  prattle  of  child  or  lover,  his  breath  breaking  with 
intensity  of  passion.  She  was  the  Blessed  among  women, 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  glorified  by  the  nine  Choirs  of  Angels, 
the  Mother  of  Predilection,  the  Treasure  of  the  Lord.  All 
the  vivid  imagery  of  her  cult  unrolled  itself  before  him  com- 
paring to  her  an  earthly  paradise  of  virgin  soil,  with  beds  of 
flowering  virtues,  green  meadows  of  hope,  impregnable  towers 
of  strength,  and  smiling  dwellings  of  confidence.  Again  she 
was  a  fountain  sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  shrine  and 
dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Throne  of  God,  the 
City  of  God,  the  Altar  of  God,  the  Temple  of  God,  and  the 
World  of  God.  And  he  walked  in  that  garden,  in  its  shade, 
its  sunlight,  beneath  its  enchanting  greenery  ;  he  sighed  after 
the  water  of  that  Fountain  ;  he  dwelt  within  Mary's  beauteous 
precincts — resting,  hiding,  heedlessly  straying  there,  drinking 
in  the  milk  of  infinite  love  that  fell  drop  by  drop  from  her 
virginal  bosom. 

Every  morning,  on  rising  at  the  seminary,  he  greeted 
Mary  with  a  hundred  bows,  his  face  turned  towards  the  strip 
of  sky  visible  from  his  window.  And  at  night  in  like  fashion 
he  bade  her  farewell  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars. 
Often,  when  he  thus  gazed  out  on  fine  bright  nights,  when 
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Venus  gleamed  golden  and  dreamy  through  the  warm 
atmosphere,  he  forgot  himself,  and  then,  like  a  soft  song, 
would  fall  from  his  lips  the  Are  maris  Stella,  that  tender  hymn 
which  set  before  his  eyes  a  distant  azure  land,  and  a  tranquil 
sea,  scarce  wrinkled  by  a  caressing  quiver,  and  illuminated  by 
a  smiling  star,  a  very  sun  in  size.  He  recited,  too,  the  Sahc 
Regina,  the  Regina  Cceli,  the  0  gloriosa  Domina,  all  the 
prayers  and  all  the  canticles.  He  would  read  the  Office  of 
the  Virgin,  the  holy  books  written  in  her  honour,  the  little 
Psalter  of  St.  Bonaventura,  with  such  devout  tenderness, 
that  he  could  not  turn  the  leaves  for  tears.  He  fasted  and 
mortified  himself,  that  he  might  offer  up  to  her  his  bruised 
and  wounded  flesh.  Ever  since  the  age  of  ten  he  had  worn 
her  livery — the  holy  scapular,  the  twofold  image  of  Mary 
sewn  on  squares  of  cloth,  whose  warmth  upon  his  chest  and 
back  thrilled  him  with  delight.  Later  on,  he  also  took  to 
wearing  the  little  chain  in  token  of  his  loving  slavery.  But 
his  greatest  act  of  love  was  ever  the  Angelic  Salutation,  the 

Ave  Maria,  his  heart's  perfect  prayer.     '  Hail,  Mary '  and 

he  saw  her  advancing  towards  him,  full  of  grace,  blessed 
amongst  women ;  and  he  cast  his  heart  at  her  feet  for  her  to 
tread  on  it  in  sweetness.  He  multiplied  and  repeated  that 
salutation  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  ever  seeking  some 
more  efficacious  one.  He  would  say  twelve  Aves  to  com- 
memorate the  crown  of  twelve  stars  that  encircled  Mary's  brow ; 
he  would  say  fourteen  in  remembrance  of  her  fourteen  joys ;  at 
another  time  he  would  recite  seven  decades  of  them  in  honour 
of  the  years  she  lived  on  earth.  For  hours  the  beads  of  his 
Eosary  would  glide  between  his  fingers.  Then,  again,  on 
certain  days  of  mystical  assignation  he  would  launch  into  the 
endless  muttering  of  the  Eosary. 

When,  alone  in  his  cell,  with  time  to  give  to  his  love,  he 
knelt  upon  the  floor,  the  whole  of  Mary's  garden  with  its 
lofty  flowers  of  chastity  blossomed  around  him.  Between 
his  fingers  glided  the  Eosary's  wreath  of  Aves,  intersected 
by  Paters,  like  a  garland  of  white  roses  mingled  with  the 
lilies  of  the  Annunciation,  the  blood-hued  flowers  of  Calvary, 
and  the  stars  of  the  Coronation.  He  would  slowly  tread 
those  fragrant  paths,  pausing  at  each  of  the  fifteen  dizains  of 
Aves,  and  dwelling  on  its  corresponding  mystery ;  he  was 
beside  himself  with  joy,  or  grief,  or  triumph,  according  as  the 
mystery  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  series — the 
joyful,  the  sorrowful,  or  the  glorious.  What  an  incomparable 
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legend  it  was,  the  history  of  Mary,  a  complete  human  life, 
with  all  its  smiles  and  tears  and  triumph,  which  he  lived 
over  again  from  end  to  end  in  a  single  moment  1  And  first 
he  entered  into  joy  with  the  five  glad  Mysteries,  steeped 
in  the  serene  calm  of  dawn.  First  the  Archangel's  salutation, 
the  fertilising  ray  gliding  down  from  heaven,  fraught  with 
the  spotless  union's  adorable  ecstasy;  then  the  visit  to 
Elizabeth  on  a  bright  hope-laden  morn,  when  the  fruit  of 
Mary's  womb  for  the  first  time  stirred  and  thrilled  her  with 
the  shock  at  which  mothers  blench  ;  then  the  birth  in  a 
stable  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  long  string  of  shepherds  coming 
to  pay  homage  to  her  Divine  Maternity  ;  then  the  new-born 
babe  carried  into  the  Temple  on  the  arms  of  his  mother  who 
smiled,  still  weary,  but  already  happy  at  offering  her  child  to 
God's  justice,  to  Simeon's  embrace,  to  the  desires  of  the  world  ; 
and  lastly,  Jesus  at  a  later  age  revealing  Himself  before  the 
doctors,  in  whose  midst  He  is  found  by  His  anxious  mother, 
now  proud  and  comforted. 

But,  after  that  tender  radiant  dawn,  it  seemed  to  Serge  as 
if  the  sky  were  suddenly  overcast.  His  feet  now  trod  on 
brambles,  the  beads  of  the  Rosary  pricked  his  fingers ;  he 
cowered  beneath  the  horror  of  the  five  Sorrowful  Mysteries  : 
Mary,  agonising  in  her  Sou  in  the  garden  of  Olives,  suffering 
with  Him  from  the  scourging,  feeling  on  her  own  brow  the 
wounds  made  by  the  crown  of  thorns,  bearing  the  fearful 
weight  of  His  Cross,  and  dying  at  his  feet  on  Calvary. 
Those  inevitable  sufferings,  that  harrowing  martyrdom  of  the 
queen  he  worshipped,  and  for  whom  he  would  have  shed  his 
blood  like  Jesus,  roused  in  him  a  feeling  of  shuddering 
repulsion  which  ten  years'  practice  of  the  same  prayers  and 
the  same  devotions  had  failed  to  weaken.  But  as  the  beads 
flowed  on,  light  suddenly  burst  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  five  last 
Mysteries  shone  forth  in  all  the  brightness  of  a  cloudless  sun. 
Mary  was  transfigured,  and  sang  the  hallelujah  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  victory  over  Death  and  the  eternity  of  life. 
With  outstretched  hands,  and  dazed  with  admiration,  she 
beheld  the  triumph  of  her  Son  ascending  into  heaven  on 
golden  clouds,  fringed  with  purple.  She  gathered  the 
Apostles  round  her,  and,  as  on  the  day  of  her  conception, 
participated  in  the  glow  of  the  Spirit  of  Love,  descending  now 
in  tongues  of  fire.  She,  too,  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by  a 
flight  of  angels,  borne  aloft  on  their  white  wings  like  a  spot- 
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less  ark,  and  tenderly  set  down  amid  the  splendour  of  the 
heavenly  thrones ;  and  there,  in  her  supreme  glory,  amidst  a 
splendour  so  dazzling  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  quenched, 
God  crowned  her  with  the  stars  of  the  firmament.  Im- 
passioned love  has  but  one  word.  In  reciting  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Aves  Serge  had  not  once  repeated  himself.  The 
monotonous  murmur,  the  ever  recurring  words,  akin  to  the  '  I 
love  you '  of  lovers,  assumed  each  time  a  deeper  and  deeper 
meaning;  and  he  lingered  over  it  all,  expressed  everything 
with  the  aid  of  the  one  solitary  Latin  sentence,  and  learned 
to  know  Mary  through  and  through,  until,  as  the  last  bead  of 
his  Rosary  slipped  from  his  hand,  his  heart  grew  faint  with 
the  thought  of  parting  from  her. 

Many  a  night  had  the  young  man  spent  in  this  way. 
Daybreak  had  found  him  still  murmuring  his  prayers.  It 
was  the  moon,  he  would  say  to  cheat  himself,  that  was 
making  the  stars  wane.  His  superiors  had  to  reprove  him 
for  those  vigils,  which  left  him  languid  and  pale  as  if  he  had 
been  losing  blood.  On  the  wall  of  his  cell  had  long  hung  a 
coloured  engraving  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  an  engraving 
which  showed  the  Virgin  smiling  placidly,  throwing  open  her 
bodice,  and  revealing  a  crimson  fissure,  wherein  glowed  her 
heart,  pierced  with  a  sword,  and  crowned  with  white  roses. 
That  sword  tormented  him  beyond  measure,  brought  him  an 
intolerable  horror  of  suffering  in  woman,  the  very  thought  of 
which  scattered  his  pious  submissiveness  to  the  winds.  He 
erased  the  weapon,  and  left  only  the  crowned  and  flaming 
heart  which  seemed  to  be  half  torn  from  that  exquisite  flesh, 
as  if  tendered  as  an  offering  to  himself.  And  it  was  then  he 
felt  beloved:  Mary  was  giving  him  her  heart,  her  living 
heart,  even  as  it  throbbed  in  her  bosom,  dripping  with  her 
rosy  blood. 

In  all  this  there  was  no  longer  the  imagery  of  devout 
passion,  but  a  material  entity,  a  prodigy  of  affection  which 
impelled  him,  when  he  was  praying  before  the  engraving,  to 
open  out  his  hands  in  order  that  he  might  reverently  receive 
the  heart  that  leaped  from  that  immaculate  bosom.  He  could 
see  it,  hear  it  beat ;  he  was  loved,  that  heart  was  beating  for 
himself !  His  whole  being  quickened  with  rapture  ;  he  would 
fain  have  kissed  that  heart,  have  melted  in  it,  have  lain  beside 
it  within  the  depths  of  that  open  breast.  Mary's  love  for  him 
was  an  active  one  ;  she  desired  him  to  be  near  her,  to  be 
wholly  hers  in  the  eternity  to  come  ;  her  love  was  efficacious, 
too,  she  was  ever  solicitous  for  him,  watching  over  him 
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everywhere,  guarding  him  from  the  slightest  breach  of  his 
fidelity.  She  loved  him  tenderly,  more  than  the  whole  of 
womankind  together,  with  a  love  as  azure,  as  deep,  as  bound- 
less as  the  sky  itself.  Where  could  he  ever  find  so  delightful 
a  mistress  ?  What  earthly  caress  could  be  compared  to  the 
air  in  which  he  moved,  the  breath  of  Mary  ?  What  mundane 
union  or  enjoyment  could  be  weighed  against  that  everlasting 
flowtr  of  desire  which  grew  unceasingly,  and  yet  was  never 
over-blown  ?  At  this  thought  the  Magnificat  would  exhale 
from  his  mouth,  like  a  cloud  of  incense.  He  sang  the  joyful 
song  of  Mary,  her  thrill  of  joy  at  the  approach  of  her  Divine 
Spouse.  He  glorified  the  Lord  who  overthrew  the  mighty 
from  their  thrones,  and  who  sent  Mary  to  him,  poor  destitute 
child  that  he  was,  dying  of  love  on  the  cold  tiled  floor  of  his 
cell. 

And  when  he  had  given  all  up  to  Mary — his  body,  his 
soul,  his  earthly  goods,  and  spiritual  chattels — when  he  stood 
before  her  stripped,  bare,  with  all  his  prayers  exhausted,  there 
welled  from  his  burning  lips  the  Virgin's  litanies,  with  their 
reiterated,  persistent,  impassioned  appeals  for  heavenly  succour. 
He  fancied  himself  climbing  a  flight  of  pious  yearnings,  which 
he  ascended  step  by  step  at  each  bound  of  his  heart.  First  he 
called  her  '  Holy.'  Next  he  called  her  '  Mother,'  most  pure, 
most  chaste,  amiable,  and  admirable.  And  with  fresh  ardour 
he  six  times  proclaimed  her  maidenhood  ;  his  lips  cooled  and 
freshened  each  time  that  he  pronounced  that  name  of  '  Virgin,' 
which  he  coupled  with  power,  goodness,  and  fidelity.  And  as 
his  heart  drew  him  higher  up  the  ladder  of  light,  a  strange 
voice  from  his  veins  spoke  within  him,  bursting  into  dazzling 
flowers  of  speech.  He  yearned  to  melt  away  in  fragrance, 
to  be  spread  around  in  light,  to  expire  in  a  sigh  of  music.  As 
he  named  her  '  Mirror  of  Justice,'  '  Seat  of  Wisdom,'  and 
'  Source  of  Joy,'  he  could  behold  himself  pale  with  ecstasy  in 
that  mirror,  kneeling  on  the  warmth  of  the  divine  seat, 
quaffing  intoxication  in  mighty  draughts  from  the  holy 
Source. 

Again  he  would  transform  her,  throwing  off  all  restraint 
in  his  frantic  love,  so  as  to  attain  to  a  yet  closer  union  with 
her.  She  became  a  'Vessel  of  Honour,'  chosen  of  God,  a 
'  Bosom  of  Election,'  wherein  he  desired  to  pour  his  being, 
and  slumber  for  ever.1  She  was  the  '  Mystical  Rose ' — a  great 

1  Curiously  enough  I  find  no  trace  of  '  Bosom  of  Election '  in  the 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  printed  in  English  Catholic  works. — ED. 
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flower  which  bloomed  in  Paradise,  with  petals  formed  of  the 
angels   clustering  round  their  queen,  a  flower  so  fresh,  so 
fragrant,  that  he  could  inhale  its  perfume  from  the  depths  of 
his  unworthiness  with  a  joyful  dilation  of  his  sides  which 
stretched  them  to  bursting.     She  became  changed  into  a 
'  House  of  Gold,'  a  '  Tower  of  David,'  and  a  '  Tower  of  Ivory,' 
of  inestimable   richness,   of  a  whiteness  that  swans  might 
envy,  and  of  lofty,  massive,  rounded  form,  which  he  would 
fain   have   encircled  with  his   outstretched  arms  as  with  a 
girdle  of  submissiveness.     She  stood  on  the  distant  skyline 
as  the  '  Gate  of  Heaven,'  a  glimpse  of  which  he  caught  behind 
her  shoulders  when  a  puff  of  wind  threw  back  the  folds  of 
her  veil.     She  rose  in  splendour  from  behind  the  mountain 
in  the  waning  hour  of  night,  like  the  '  Morning  Star '  to  help 
all  travellers  astray,  like  the  very  dawn  of  Love.     And  when 
he  had  ascended  to  this  height — scant  of  breath,  yet  still  un- 
satiated — he  could  only  further  glorify  her  with  the  title  of 
'  Queen,'  with  which  he  nine  times  hailed  her,  as  with  nine 
parting  salutations  from  the  censer  of  his  soul.     His  canticle 
died  joyfully  away  in  those  last  ejaculations  of  triumph : 
'  Queen  of  virgins,  Queen  of  all  saints,  Queen  conceived  with- 
out sin ! '     She,  ever  before  him,  shone  in  splendour ;  and 
he,  on  the  topmost  step,  only  reached  by  Mary's  intimates, 
remained  there  yet  another  moment,  swooning   amidst  the 
subtle  atmosphere  around  him  ;  still  too  far  away  to  kiss  the 
edge  of  her  azure  robe,  already  feeling  that  he  was  about  to 
fall,  but  ever  possessed  by  a  desire  to  ascend  again  and  again, 
and  seek  that  superhuman  felicity. 

How  many  times  had  not  the  Litany  of  the  Virgin,  recited 
in  common  in  the  seminary  chapel,  left  the  young  man  with 
broken  limbs  and  void  head,  as  if  from  some  great  fall !  And 
since  his  departure  from  the  seminary,  Abbe"  Mouret  had 
grown  to  love  the  Virgin  still  more.  He  gave  to  her  that 
impassioned  cult  which  to  Brother  Archangias  savoured  of 
heresy.  In  his  opinion  it  was  she  who  would  save  the 
Church  by  some  matchless  prodigy  whose  near  appearance 
would  entrance  the  world.  She  was  the  only  miracle  of  our 
impious  age — the  blue-robed  lady  that  showed  herself  to  little 
shepherdesses,  the  whiteness  that  gleamed  at  night  between 
two  clouds,  her  veil  trailing  over  the  low  thatched  roofs  of 
peasant  homes.  When  Brother  Archangias  coarsely  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  espied  her,  he  simply  smiled  and  tightened 
his  lips  as  if  to  keep  his  secret.  Truth  to  say,  he  saw  her 
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every  night.  She  no  longer  seemed  a  playful  sister  or  a 
lovely  pious  maiden ;  she  wore  a  bridal  robe,  with  white 
flowers  in  her  hair  ;  and  from  beneath  her  drooping  eyelids 
fell  moist  glances  of  hopeful  promise  that  set  his  cheeks 
aglow.  He  could  feel  that  she  was  coming,  that  she  was 
promising  to  delay  no  longer  ;  that  she  said  to  him,  '  Here  I 
am,  receive  me  !  '  Thrice  a  day  when  the  Angelus  rang  out 
— at  break  of  dawn,  in  the  fulness  of  midday,  and  at  the 
gentle  fall  of  twilight — he  bared  his  head  and  said  an  Ave 
with  a  glance  around  him  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  the  bell 
were  not  at  last  announcing  Mary's  coming.  He  was  five- 
and-twenty.  He  awaited  her. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  young  priest's  expectation 
was  fraught  with  joyful  hope.  To  La  Teuse's  grumblings  he 
no  longer  paid  the  slightest  attention.  If  he  remained  so 
late  praying  in  the  church,  it  was  because  he  entertained  the 
mad  idea  that  the  great  golden  Virgin  would  at  last  come 
down  from  her  pedestal.  And  yet  he  stood  in  awe  of  that 
Virgin,  so  like  a  princess  in  her  mien.  He  did  not  love  all 
the  Virgins  alike,  and  this  one  inspired  him  with  supreme 
respect.  She  was,  indeed,  the  Mother  of  God,  she  showed 
the  fertile  development  of  form,  the  majestic  countenance,  the 
strong  arms  of  the  Divine  Spouse  bearing  Jesus.  He  pictured 
her  thus,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  heavenly  court,  the 
train  of  her  royal  mantle  trailing  among  the  stars  ;  so  far 
above  him,  and  of  such  exceeding  might,  that  he  would  be 
shattered  into  dust  should  she  deign  to  cast  her  eyes  upon 
him.  She  was  the  Virgin  of  his  days  of  weakness,  the 
austere  Virgin  who  restored  his  inward  peace  by  an  awesome 
glimpse  of  Paradise. 

That  night  Abbe  Mouret  remained  for  over  an  hour  on 
his  knees  in  the  empty  church.  With  folded  hands  and  eyes 
fixed  on  the  golden  Virgin  rising  planet-like  amid  the  ver- 
dure, he  sought  the  drowsiness  of  ecstasy,  the  appeasement 
of  the  strange  discomfort  he  had  felt  that  day.  But  he  failed 
to  find  the  semi-somnolence  of  prayer  with  the  delightful  ease 
he  knew  so  well.  However  glorious  and  pure  Mary  might 
reveal  herself,  her  motherhood,  the  maturity  of  her  charms, 
and  the  bare  infant  she  bore  upon  her  arm,  disquieted  him. 
It  seemed  as  if  in  heaven  itself  there  were  a  repetition  of  the  ' 
exuberant  life,  through  which  he  had  been  moving  since  the  . 
morning.  Like  the  vines  of  the  stony  slopes,  like  the  trees 
of  the  Paradou,  like  the  human  troop  of  Artauds,  Mary 
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suggested  the  blossoming,  the  begetting  of  life.  Prayer  canie 
but  slowly  to  his  lips ;  fancies  made  his  mind  wander.  He 
perceived  things  he  had  never  seen  before — the  gentle  wave 
of  her  chestnut  hair,  the  rounded  swell  of  her  rosy  throat. 
She  had  to  assume  a  sterner  air  and  overwhelm  him  with  the 
splendour  of  her  sovereign  power  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
unfinished  sentences  of  his  broken  prayer.  At  last  the  sight 
of  her  golden  crown,  her  golden  mantle,  all  the  golden  sheen 
which  made  of  her  a  mighty  princess,  reduced  him  once  more 
to  slavish  submission,  and  his  prayer  again  flowed  evenly,  and 
his  mind  became  wrapped  in  worship. 

In  this  ecstatic  trance,  half  asleep,  half  awake,  he  re- 
mained till  eleven  o'clock,  heedless  of  his  aching  knees, 
fancying  himself  suspended  in  mid  air,  rocked  to  and  fro  like 
a  child,  and  yielding  to  restful  slumber,  though  conscious  of 
some  unknown  weight  that  oppressed  his  heart.  Meanwhile 
the  church  around  him  filled  with  shadows,  the  lamp  grew 
dim,  and  the  lofty  sprays  of  leafage  darkened  the  tall  Virgin's 
varnished  face. 

When  the  clock,  about  to  strike,  gave  out  a  rending  whine, 
a  shudder  passed  through  Abbe  Mouret.  He  had  not  hitherto 
felt  the  chill  of  the  church  upon  his  shoulders,  but  now 
he  was  shivering  from  head  to  foot.  As  he  crossed  himself  a 
memory  swiftly  flashed  through  the  stupor  of  his  wakening — 
the  chattering  of  his  teeth  recalled  to  him  the  nights  he  had 
spent  on  the  floor  of  his  cell  before  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary,  when  his  whole  frame  would  quiver  with  fever.  He 
rose  up  painfully,  displeased  with  himself.  As  a  rule,  he 
would  leave  the  altar  untroubled  in  his  flesh  and  with  Mary's 
sweet  breath  still  fresh  upon  his  brow.  That  night,  however, 
as  he  took  the  lamp  to  go  up  to  his  room  he  felt  as  if  his 
throbbing  temples  were  bursting.  His  prayer  had  not  profited 
him ;  after  a  transient  alleviation  he  still  experienced  the 
burning  glow  which  had  been  rising  in  his  heart  and  brain 
since  morning.  When  he  reached  the  sacristy  door,  he  turned 
and  mechanically  raised  the  lamp  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
tall  Virgin.  But  she  was  now  shrouded  in  the  deep  shadows 
falling  from  the  rafters,  buried  in  the  foliage  around  her 
whence  only  the  golden  cross  upon  her  crown  emerged. 
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XV 

ABBE  MOUBET'S  bedroom,  which  occupied  a  corner  of  the 
vicarage,  was  a  spacious  one,  having  two  large  square  windows ; 
one  of  which  opened  above  Desiree's  farm-yard,  whilst  the 
other  overlooked  the  village,  the  valley  beyond,  the  belt  of 
hills,  the  whole  landscape.  The  yellow-curtained  bed,  the 
walnut  chest  of  drawers,  and  the  three  straw-bottomed  chairs 
seemed  lost  below  that  lofty  ceiling  with  whitewashed  joists. 
A  faint  tartness,  the  somewhat  musty  odour  of  old  country 
houses,  ascended  from  the  tiled  and  ruddled  floor  that  glis- 
tened like  a  mirror.  On  the  chest  of  drawers  a  tall  statuette 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  rose  greyly  between  some 
porcelain  vases  which  La  Teuse  had  filled  with  white  lilac. 

Abbe  Mouret  set  his  lamp  on  the  edge  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  before  the  Virgin.  He  felt  so  unwell  that  he 
determined  to  light  the  vine-stem  fire  which  was  laid  in 
readiness.  He  stood  there,  tongs  in  hand,  watching  the 
kindling  wood,  his  face  illuminated  by  the  flame.  The  house 
beneath  slumbered  in  unbroken  stillness.  The  silence  filled 
his  ears  with  a  hum,  which  grew  into  a  sound  of  whispering 
voices.  Slowly  and  irresistibly  these  voices  mastered  him 
and  increased  the  feeling  of  anxiety  which  had  almost 
choked  him  several  times  that  day.  What  could  be  the  cause 
of  such  mental  anguish  ?  What  could  be  the  strange  trouble 
which  had  slowly  grown  within  him  and  had  now  become 
so  unbearable  ?  He  had  not  fallen  into  sin.  It  seemed  as  if 
but  yesterday  he  had  left  the  seminary  with  all  his  ardent 
faith,  and  so  fortified  against  the  world  that  he  moved  among 
men  beholding  God  alone.  And,  suddenly,  he  fancied 
himself  in  his  cell  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  for 
rising.  The  deacon  on  duty  passed  his  door,  striking  it  with 
his  stick,  and  repeating  the  regulation  summons — 

'  Benedicamus  Domino  I ' 

1  Deo  gratias  I '  he  answered  half  asleep,  with  his  eyes  still 
swollen  with  slumber. 

And  he  jumped  out  upon  his  strip  of  carpet,  washed 
himself,  made  his  bed,  swept  bis  room,  and  refilled  his  little 
pitcher.  He  enjoyed  this  petty  domestic  work  while  the 
morning  air  sent  a  thrilling  shiver  throughout  his  frame. 
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He  could  hear  the  sparrows  in  the  plane-trees  of  the  court- 
yard, rising  at  the  same  time  as  himself  with  a  deafening  noise 
of  wings  and  notes — their  way  of  saying  their  prayers,  thought 
he.  Then  he  went  down  to  the  meditation  room,  and  stayed 
there  on  his  knees  for  half  an  hour  after  prayers,  to  con  that 
reflection  of  St.  Ignatius  :  '  What  profit  be  it  to  a  man  to 
gain  the  whole  world  if  he  lose  his  soul  ? '  A  subject,  this, 
fertile  in  good  resolutions,  which  impelled  him  to  renounce 
all  earthly  goods,  and  dwell  on  that  fond  dream  of  a  desert 
life,  beneath  the  solitary  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  vast  blue  sky. 
When  ten  minutes  had  passed,  his  bruised  knees  became  so 
painful  that  his  whole  being  slowly  swooned  into  ecstasy,  in 
which  he  pictured  himself  as  a  mighty  conqueror,  the  master 
of  an  immense  empire,  flinging  down  his  crown,  breaking  his 
sceptre,  trampling  under  foot  unheard-of  wealth,  chests  of 
gold,  floods  of  jewels,  and  rich  stuffs  embroidered  with  precious 
stones,  before  going  to  bury  himself  in  some  Thebais,  clothed 
in  rough  drugget  that  rasped  his  back.  Mass,  however, 
snatched  him  from  these  heated  fancies,  upon  which  ho 
looked  back  as  upon  some  beautiful  reality  which  might  have 
been  his  lot  in  ancient  times  ;  and  then,  his  communion 
made,  he  chanted  the  psalm  for  the  day  unconscious  of  any 
other  voice  than  his  own,  which  rang  out  with  crystal  purity, 
flying  upward  till  it  reached  the  very  ear  of  the  Lord. 

When  he  returned  to  his  room  he  ascended  the  stairs  step 
by  step,  as  advised  by  St.  Bonaventura  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  His  gait  was  slow,  his  mien  grave  ;  he  kept  his 
head  bowed  as  he  walked  along,  finding  ineffable  delight  in 
complying  with  the  most  trifling  regulations.  Next  came 
breakfast.  It  was  pleasant  in  the  refectory  to  see  the  hunks 
of  bread  and  the  glasses  of  white  wine,  set  out  in  rows.  He 
had  a  good  appetite,  and  was  of  a  joyous  mood.  He  would 
say,  for  instance,  that  the  wine  was  truly  Christian — a  daring 
allusion  to  the  water  which  the  bursar  was  taxed  with  putting 
in  the  bottles.  Still  his  gravity  at  once  returned  to  him  on 
going  in  to  lectures.  He  took  notes  on  his  knees,  while  the 
professor,  resting  his  hands  on  the  edge  of  his  desk,  talked 
away  in  familiar  Latin,  interspersed  with  an  occasional  word 
in  French,  when  he  was  at  fault  for  a  better.  A  discussion 
would  then  follow  in  which  the  students  argued  in  a  strange 
jargon,  with  never  a  smile  upon  their  faces.  Then,  at  ten 
o'clock,  there  came  twenty  minutes'  reading  of  Holy  Writ. 
He  fetched  the  Sacred  Book,  a  volume  richly  bound  and  gilt- 
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edged.  Having  kissed  it  with  especial  reverence,  he  read  it  out 
bare-headed,  bowing  every  time  he  came  upon  the  name  of 
Jesus,  Mary,  or  Joseph.  And  with  the  arrival  of  the  second 
meditation  he  was  ready  to  endure  for  love  of  God  another 
and  even  longer  spell  of  kneeling  than  the  first.  He  avoided 
resting  on  his  heels  for  a  second  even.  He  delighted  in  that 
examination  of  conscience  which  lasted  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  He  racked  his  memory  for  sins,  and  at  times  even 
fancied  himself  damned  for  forgetting  to  kiss  the  pictures 
on  his  scapular  the  night  before,  or  for  having  gone  to  sleep 
upon  his  left  side — abominable  faults  which  he  would  have 
willingly  redeemed  by  wearing  out  his  knees  till  night ;  and  yet 
happy  faults,  in  that  they  kept  him  busy,  for  without  them  he 
would  have  no  occupation  for  his  unspotted  heart,  steeped  in  a 
life  of  purity. 

He  would  return  to  the  refectory,  as  if  relieved  of  some  great 
crime.  The  seminarists  on  duty,  wearing  blue  linen  aprons, 
and  having  their  cassock  sleeves  tucked  up,  brought  in  the 
vermicelli  soup,  the  boiled  beef  cut  into  little  squares,  and  the 
helps  of  roast  mutton  and  French  beans.  Then  followed  a 
terrific  rattling  of  jaws,  a  gluttonous  silence,  a  desperate 
plying  of  forks,  only  broken  by  envious  greedy  glances  at  the 
horseshoe  table,  where  the  heads  of  the  seminary  ate  more 
delicate  meats  and  drank  ruddier  wines.  And  all  the  while 
above  the  hubbub  some  strong-lunged  peasant's  son,  with  a 
thick  voice  and  utter  disregard  for  punctuation,  would  hem  and 
haw  over  the  perusal  of  some  letters  from  missionaries, 
some  episcopal  pastoral,  or  some  article  from  a  religious 
paper.  To  this  he  listened  as  he  ate.  Those  polemical 
fragments,  those  narratives  of  distant  travels,  surprised,  nay, 
even  frightened  him,  with  their  revelations  of  bustling, 
boundless  fields  of  action,  of  which  he  had  never  dreamt, 
beyond  the  seminary  walls.  Eating  was  still  in  progress 
when  the  wooden  clapper  announced  the  recreation  hour. 
The  recreation-ground  was  a  sandy  yard,  in  which  stood  eight 
plane  trees,  which  in  summer  cast  cool  shadows  around.  On 
the  south  side  rose  a  wall,  seventeen  feet  high,  and  bristling 
with  broken  glass,  above  which  all  that  one  saw  of  Plassans 
was  the  steeple  of  St.  Mark,  rising  like  a  stony  needle  against 
the  blue  sky.  To  and  fro  he  slowly  paced  the  court  with  a 
row  of  fellow-students ;  and  each  time  he  faced  the  wall  he 
eyed  that  spire  which  to  him  represented  the  whole  town,  the 
whole  earth  spread  beneath  the  scudding  clouds.  Noisy  groups 
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•waxed  hot  in  disputation  round  the  plane-trees ;  friends 
would  pair  off  in  the  corners  under  the  spying  glance  of  some 
director  concealed  behind  his  window-blind.  Tennis  and 
skittle  matches  would  be  quickly  organised  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  quiet  loto  players  who  lounged  on  the  ground 
before  their  cardboard  squares,  which  some  bowl  or  ball  would 
suddenly  smother  with  sand.  But  when  the  bell  sounded  the 
noise  ceased,  a  flight  of  sparrows  rose  from  the  plane-trees,  and 
the  breathless  students  betook  themselves  to  their  lesson  in 
plain- chant  with  folded  arms  and  hanging  heads.  And  thus 
Serge's  day  closed  in  peacefulness ;  he  returned  to  his  work  ; 
then,  at  four  o'clock,  he  partook  of  his  afternoon  snack,  and 
renewed  his  everlasting  walk  in  sight  of  St.  Mark's  spire. 
Supper  was  marked  by  the  same  rattling  of  jaws  and  the  same 
droning  perusal  as  the  midday  meal.  And  when  it  was  over 
Serge  repaired  to  the  chapel  to  attend  prayers,  and  finally 
betook  himself  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  after  first 
sprinkling  his  pallet  with  holy  water  to  ward  off  all  evil 
dreams. 

How  many  delightful  days  like  these  had  he  not  spent  in 
that  ancient  convent  of  old  Plassans,  where  abode  the  aroma 
of  centuries  of  piety !  For  five  years  had  the  days  followed 
one  another,  flowing  on  with  the  unvarying  murmur  of  limpid 
water.  In  this  present  hour  he  recalled  a  thousand  little 
incidents  which  moved  him.  He  remembered  going  with  his 
mother  to  purchase  his  first  outfit,  his  two  cassocks,  his  two 
waist  sashes,  his  half-dozen  bands,  his  eight  pairs  of  socks, 
his  surplice,  and  his  three-cornered  hat.  And  how  his  heart 
had  beaten  that  mild  October  evening  when  the  seminary 
door  had  first  closed  behind  him !  He  had  gone  thither  at 
twenty,  after  his  school  years,  seized  with  a  yearning  to 
believe  and  love.  The  very  next  day  he  had  forgotten  all,  as 
if  he  had  fallen  into  a  long  sleep  in  that  big  silent  house. 
He  once  more  saw  the  narrow  cell  in  which  he  had  lived 
through  his  two  years  as  student  of  philosophy — a  little  hutch 
with  only  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  divided  from  the  other 
cells  by  badly  fitted  partitions,  in  a  vast  hall  containing  about 
fifty  similar  little  dens.  And  he  again  saw  the  cell  he  had 
dwelt  in  three  years  longer  while  in  the  theology  class — a 
larger  one,  with  an  armchair,  a  dressing-table,  and  a  book- 
case— a  happy  room  full  of  the  dreams  which  his  faith  had 
evoked.  Down  those  endless  passages,  up  those  stairs  of 
stone,  in  all  sorts  of  nooks,  sudden  inspirations,  unexpected 
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aid  had  come  to  him.  From  the  lofty  ceilings  fell  the  voices 
of  guardian  angels.  There  was  not  a  flagstone  in  the  halls, 
not  an  ashlar  of  the  walls,  not  a  bough  of  the  plane-trees,  but 
it  spoke  to  him  of  the  delights  of  his  contemplative  life,  his 
lispings  of  tenderness,  his  gradual  initiation,  the  favours 
vouchsafed  him  in  return  for  self-bestowal,  all  that  happiness 
of  divine  first  love. 

On  such  and  such  a  day,  on  awaking,  he  had  beheld  a 
bright  flood  of  light  which  had  steeped  him  in  joy.  On  such 
and  such  an  evening  as  he  closed  the  door  of  his  cell  he 
had  felt  warm  hands  clasping  his  neck  so  lovingly  that  he 
had  lost  consciousness,  and  had  afterwards  found  himself  on 
the  floor  weeping  and  choked  by  sobs.  Again,  at  other  times, 
especially  in  the  little  archway  leading  to  the  chapel,  he  had 
surrendered  himself  to  supple  arms  which  raised  him  from  the 
ground.  All  heaven  had  then  been  concerned  in  him,  had 
moved  round  him,  and  imparted  to  his  slightest  actions  a 
peculiar  sense,  an  astonishing  perfume,  which  seemed  to 
cling  faintly  to  his  clothes,  to  his  very  skin.  And  again,  ho 
remembered  the  Thursday  walks.  They  started  at  two 
o'clock  for  some  verdant  nook  about  three  miles  from 
Plassans.  Often  they  sought  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Viorne,  where  the  gnarled  willows  steeped  their  leaves  in  the 
stream.  But  he  saw  nothing — neither  the  big  yellow  flowers 
in  the  meadow,  nor  the  swallows  sipping  as  they  flew  by,  with 
wings  lightly  touching  the  surface  of  the  little  river.  Till  six 
o'clock,  seated  in  groups  beneath  the  willows,  his  comrades 
and  himself  recited  the  Office  of  the  Virgin  in  common,  or 
read  in  pairs  the  '  Little  Hours,'  the  book  of  prayers  recom- 
mended to  young  seminarists,  but  not  enjoined  on  them. 

Abbe  Mouret  smiled  as  he  stirred  the  burning  embers  of 
his  vine  stock  fire.  In  all  that  past  he  only  found  great 
purity  and  perfect  obedience.  He  had  been  a  lily  whose 
sweet  scent  had  charmed  his  masters.  He  could  not  recall  a 
single  bad  action.  He  had  never  taken  advantage  of  the 
absolute  freedom  of  those  walks,  when  the  two  prefects  in 
charge  would  go  off  to  have  a  chat  with  a  parish  priest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  to  have  a  smoke  behind  a  hedge,  or  to 
drink  beer  with  a  friend.  Never  had  he  hidden  a  novel  under 
his  mattress,  nor  a  bottle  of  anisette  in  a  cupboard.  For 
a  long  time,  even,  he  had  had  no  suspicion  of  the  sinfulness 
around  him— of  the  wings  of  chicken  and  the  cakes  smuggled 
into  the  seminary  in  Lent,  of  the  guilty  letters  brought  in  by 
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servers,  of  the  abominable  conversations  carried  on  in  whispers 
in  certain  corners  of  the  courtyard.  He  had  wept  hot  tears 
when  he  first  perceived  that  few  among  his  fellows  loved 
God  for  His  own  sake.  There  were  peasants'  sons  there  who 
had  taken  orders  simply  through  their  terror  of  conscription, 
sluggards  who  dreamed  of  a  career  of  idleness,  and  ambitious 
youths  already  agitated  by  a  vision  of  the  staff  and  the  mitre. 
And  when  he  found  the  world's  wickedness  reappearing 
at  the  altar's  very  foot,  he  had  withdrawn  still  further  into 
himself,  giving  himself  still  more  to  God,  to  console  Him  for 
being  forsaken. 

He  did  recollect,  however,  that  he  had  crossed  his  legs  one 
day  in  class,  and  that,  when  the  professor  reproved  him  for 
it,  his  face  had  become  fiery  red,  as  if  he  had  committed  some 
abominable  action.  He  was  one  of  the  best  students,  never 
arguing,  but  learning  his  texts  by  heart.  He  established  the 
existence  and  eternity  of  God  by  proofs  drawn  from  Holy 
Writ,  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  universal 
consensus  of  all  mankind.  This  kind  of  reasoning  filled  him 
with  an  unshakeable  certainty.  During  his  first  year  of 
philosophy,  he  had  worked  at  his  logic  so  earnestly  that  his 
professor  had  checked  him,  remarking  that  the  most  learned 
were  not  the  holiest.  In  his  second  year,  therefore,  he  had 
carried  out  his  study  of  metaphysics  as  a  regulation  task, 
constituting  but  a  small  fraction  of  his  daily  duties.  He  felt 
a  growing  contempt  for  science ;  he  wished  to  remain 
ignorant,  in  order  to  preserve  the  humility  of  his  faith. 
Later  on,  he  only  followed  the  course  of  Eohrbacher's 
'  Ecclesiastical  History  '  from  submission ;  he  ventured  as  far 
as  Gousset's  arguments,  and  Bouvier's  '  Theological  Course,' 
without  daring  to  take  up  Bellarmin,  Liguori,  Suarez,  or 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Holy  Writ  alone  impassioned  him. 
Therein  he  found  all  desirable  knowledge,  a  tale  of  infinite 
love  which  should  be  sufficient  instruction  for  all  men  of 
good-will.  He  simply  adopted  the  dicta  of  his  teachers, 
casting  on  them  the  care  of  inquiry,  needing  nought  of  such 
rubbish  to  know  how  to  love,  and  accusing  books  of  stealing 
away  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  prayer.  He  even 
succeeded  in  forgetting  his  years  of  college  life.  He  no 
longer  knew  anything,  but  was  simplicity  itself,  a  child 
brought  back  to  the  lispings  of  his  catechism. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ascended  step  by 
step  to  the  priesthood.  And  here  his  recollections  thronged 
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more  quickly  on  him,  softer,  still  warm  with  heavenly  joy. 
Each  year  he  had  drawn  nearer  to  God.  His  vacations  had 
been  spent  in  holy  fashion  at  an  uncle's,  in  confessions  every 
day  and  communions  twice  a  week.  He  would  lay  fasts 
upon  himself,  hide  rock-salt  inside  his  trunk,  and  kneel  on  it 
with  bared  knees  for  hours  together.  At  recreation  time  he 
remained  in  chapel,  or  went  up  to  the  room  of  one  of  the 
directors,  who  told  him  pious  and  extraordinary  stories. 
Then,  as  the  fast  of  the  Holy  Trinity  drew  nigh,  he  was 
rewarded  beyond  all  measure,  overwhelmed  by  the  stirring 
emotion  which  pervades  all  seminaries  on  the  eve  of  ordina- 
tions. This  was  the  great  festival  of  all,  when  the  sky 
opened  to  allow  the  elect  to  rise  another  step  nearer  unto 
God.  For  a  fortnight  in  advance  he  imposed  a  bread  and 
water  diet  on  himself.  He  closed  his  window  blinds  so  that 
be  might  not  see  the  daylight  at  all,  and  he  prostrated  him- 
self in  the  gloom  to  implore  Jesus  to  accept  his  sacrifice. 
During  the  last  four  days  he  suffered  torturing  pangs,  terrible 
scruples,  which  would  force  him  from  his  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  knock  at  the  door  of  some  strange  priest  giving 
the  Eetreat—  some  barefooted  Carmelite,  or  often  a  converted 
Protestant  respecting  whom  some  wonderful  story  was 
current.  To  him  he  would  make  at  great  length  a  general 
confession  of  his  whole  life  in  a  voice  choking  with  sobs. 
Absolution  alone  quieted  him,  refreshed  him,  as  if  he  had 
enjoyed  a  bath  of  grace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  great  day  he  felt  wholly  white  ; 
and  so  vividly  was  he  conscious  of  his  whiteness  that  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  shed  light  around  him.  The  seminary 
bell  rang  out  in  clear  notes,  while  all  the  scents  of  June — 
the  perfume  of  blossoming  stocks,  of  mignonette  and  of 
heliotropes — came  over  the  lofty  courtyard  wall.  In  the 
chapel  relatives  were  waiting  in  their  best  attire,  so  deeply 
moved  that  the  women  sobbed  behind  their  veils.  Next  came 
the  procession — the  deacons  about  to  receive  their  priesthood 
in  golden  chasubles,  the  sub-deacons  in  dalmatics,  those  in 
minor  orders  and  the  tonsured  with  their  surplices  floating  on 
their  shoulders  and  their  black  birettas  in  their  hands.  The 
organ  rolled  diffusing  the  flutelike  notes  of  a  canticle  of  joy. 
At  the  altar,  the  bishop  officiated,  staff  in  hand,  assisted  by 
two  canons.  All  the  Chapter  were  there,  the  priests  of  all 
the  parishes  thronged  thick  amid  a  dazzling  wealth  of 
apparel,  a  flaring  of  gold  beneath  a  broad  ray  of  sunlight 
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falling  from  a  window  in  the  nave.     The  epistle  over,  the 
ordination  began. 

At  this  very  hour  Abbe  Mouret  could  remember  the  chill 
of  the  scissors  when  he  was  marked  with  the  tonsure  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first  year  of  theology.  It  had  made  him 
shudder  slightly.  But  the  tonsure  had  then  been  very  small, 
hardly  larger  than  a  penny.  Later,  with  each  fresh  order 
conferred  on  him,  it  had  grown  and  grown  until  it  crowned 
him  with  a  white  spot  as  large  as  a  big  Host.  The  organ's 
hum  grew  softer,  and  the  censers  swung  with  a  silvery 
tinkling  of  their  slender  chains,  releasing  a  cloudlet  of  white 
smoke,  which  unrolled  in  lacelike  folds.  He  could  see  him- 
self, a  tonsured  youth  in  a  surplice,  led  to  the  altar  by 
the  master  of  ceremonies  ;  there  he  knelt  and  bowed  his  head 
down  low,  while  the  bishop  with  golden  scissors  snipped  off 
three  locks — one  over  his  forehead,  and  the  other  two  near 
his  ears.  Yet  another  twelvemonth,  and  he  could  again  see 
himself  in  the  chapel  amid  the  incense,  receiving  the  four 
minor  orders.  Led  by  an  archdeacon,  he  went  to  the  main 
doorway,  closed  the  door  with  a  bang,  and  opened  it  again,  to 
show  that  to  him  was  entrusted  the  care  of  churches  ;  next 
he  rang  a  small  bell  with  his  right  hand,  in  token  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  call  the  faithful  to  the  divine  offices  ;  then  he 
returned  to  the  altar,  where  fresh  privileges  were  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  bishop — those  of  singing  the  lessons,  of 
blessing  the  bread,  of  catechising  children,  of  exorcising  evil 
spirits,  of  serving  the  deacons,  of  lighting  and  extinguishing 
the  candles  of  the  altars. 

Next  came  back  the  memory  of  the  ensuing  ordination, 
more  solemn  and  more  dread,  amid  the  same  organ  strains 
which  sounded  now  like  God's  own  thunder  :  this  time  he 
wore  a  sub-deacon's  dalmatic  upon  his  shoulders,  he  bound 
himself  for  ever  by  the  vow  of  chastity,  he  trembled  in  every 
pore,  despite  his  faith,  at  the  terrible  Accedite  from  the 
bishop,  which  put  to  flight  two  of  his  companions,  blanching 
by  his  side.  His  new  duties  were  to  serve  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  to  prepare  the  cruets,  sing  the  epistle,  wipe  the  chalice, 
and  carry  the  cross  in  processions.  And,  at  last,  he  passed 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  into  the  chapel,  in  the 
radiance  of  a  June  sun  :  but  this  time  he  walked  at  the  very 
head  of  the  procession,  with  alb  girdled  about  his  waist,  with 
stole  crossed  over  his  breast,  and  chasuble  falling  from  his 
neck.  All  but  fainting  from  emotion,  he  could  perceive  the 
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pallid  face  of  the  bishop  giving  him  the  priesthood,  the 
fulness  of  the  ministry,  by  the  threefold  laying  of  his  hands. 
And  after  taking  the  oath  of  ecclesiastical  obedience,  he  felt 
himself  uplifted  from  the  stone  flags,  when  the  prelate  in  a 
full  voice  repeated  the  Latin  words :  '  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum.  .  .  .  Quorum  remiseris  pcccata,  remittuntur  eis,  et 
quorum  retinueris,  retcnta  sunt.' — '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 
.  .  .  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive  they  are  forgiven  ;  and 
whose  sins  thou  dost  rstain,  they  are  retained.' 


XVI 

THIS  evocation  of  the  deep  joys  of  his  youth  had  given  Abbe 
Mouret  a  touch  of  feverishness.  He  no  longer  felt  the  cold. 
He  put  down  the  tongs  and  walked  towards  the  bedstead  as  if 
about  to  go  to  bed,  but  turned  back  and  pressed  his  forehead 
to  a  window-pane,  looking  out  into  the  night  with  sightless 
eyes.  Could  he  be  ill  ?  Why  did  he  feel  such  languor  in  all 
his  limbs,  why  did  his  blood  burn  in  every  vein  ?  On  two 
occasions,  while  at  the  seminary,  he  had  experienced  similar 
attacks — a  sort  of  physical  discomfort  which  made  him  most 
unhappy ;  one  day,  indeed,  he  had  gone  to  bed  in  raving 
delirium.  Then  he  bethought  himself  of  a  young  girl  pos- 
sessed by  evil  spirits,  whom  Brother  Archangias  asserted  he 
had  cured  with  a  simple  sign  of  the  cross,  one  day  when  she 
fell  down  before  him.  This  reminded  him  of  the  spiritual 
exorcisms  which  one  of  his  teachers  had  formerly  recom- 
mended to  him  :  prayer,  a  general  confession,  frequent  com- 
munion, the  choosing  of  a  wise  confessor  who  should  have 
great  authority  on  his  mind.  And  then,  without  any  transi- 
tion, with  a  suddenness  which  astonished  himself,  he  saw  in 
the  depths  of  his  memory  the  round  face  of  one  of  his  old 
friends,  a  peasant,  who  had  been  a  choir  boy  at  eight  years 
old,  and  whose  expenses  at  the  seminary  were  defrayed  by  a  lady 
who  watched  over  him.  He  was  always  laughing,  he  rejoiced 
beforehand  at  the  anticipated  emoluments  of  his  career ; 
twelve  hundred  francs  of  stipend,  a  vicarage  at  the  end  of  a 
garden,  presents,  invitations  to  dinners,  little  profits  from 
weddings,  and  baptismal  and  burial  fees.  That  young  fellow 
must  indeed  be  happy  in  his  parish. 

The  feeling  of  melancholy  regret  evoked  by  this  recollection 
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surprised  Abbe  Mouret  extremely.  Was  be  not  happy,  too  ? 
Until  that  day  he  had  regretted  nothing,  wished  for  nothing, 
envied  nothing.  Even  as  he  searched  himself  at  that  very 
moment  ho  failed  to  find  any  cause  for  bitterness.  He 
believed  himself  the  same  as  in  the  early  days  of  his  deacon- 
ship,  when  the  obligatory  perusal  of  his  breviary  at  certain 
stated  hours  had  filled  his  days  with  continuous  prayer.  No 
doubts  had  tormented  him ;  he  had  prostrated  himself  before 
the  mysteries  he  could  not  understand ;  he  had  sacrificed 
his  reason,  which  he  despised,  with  the  greatest  ease.  When 
he  left  the  seminary,  he  had  rejoiced  at  finding  himself  a 
stranger  among  his  fellowinen,  no  longer  walking  like  them, 
carrying  his  head  differently,  possessed  of  the  gestures,  words, 
and  opinions  of  a  being  apart.  He  had  felt  emasculated, 
nearer  to  the  angels,  cleansed  of  sexuality.  It  had  almost 
made  him  proud  to  belong  no  longer  to  his  species,  to  have 
been  brought  up  for  God  and  carefully  purged  of  all  human 
grossness  by  a  jealously  watchful  training.  Again,  it  had 
seemed  to  him  as  if  for  years  he  had  been  dwelling  in  holy 
oil,  prepared  with  all  due  rites,  which  had  steeped  his  flesh 
in  beatification.  His  limbs,  his  brain,  had  lost  material  sub- 
stance to  gain  in  soulfulness,  impregnated  with  a  subtle 
vapour  which,  at  times,  intoxicated  him  and  dizzied  him  as  if 
the  earth  had  suddenly  failed  beneath  his  feet.  He  dis- 
played the  fears,  the  unwittingness,  the  open  candour  of  a 
cloistered  maiden.  He  sometimes  remarked  with  a  smile  that 
he  was  prolonging  his  childhood,  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  still  quite  little,  retaining  the  same  sensations,  the 
same  ideas,  the  same  opinions  as  in  the  past.  At  six  years 
old,  for  instance,  he  had  known  as  much  of  God  as  he  knew 
at  twenty -five  ;  in  prayer  the  inflexions  of  his  voice  were  still 
the  same,  and  he  yet  took  a  childish  pleasure  in  folding  his 
hands  quite  correctly.  The  world  too  seemed  to  him  the 
same  as  he  had  seen  in  former  days  when  his  mother  led  him 
by  the  hand.  He  had  been  born  a  priest,  and  a  priest  he 
had  grown  up.  Whenever  he  displayed  before  La  Teuse 
some  particularly  gross  ignorance  of  life,  she  would  stare  him 
in  the  face,  astounded,  and  remark  with  a  strange  smile  that 
'  he  was  Mademoiselle  Desiree's  brother  all  over.' 

In  all  his  existence  he  could  only  recall  one  shock  of  shame. 
It  had  happened  during  his  last  six  months  at  the  seminary, 
between  his  deaconship  and  priesthood.  He  had  been 
ordered  to  read  the  work  of  Abbe  Craisson,  the  superior  of 
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the  great  seminary  at  Valence :  '  De  rebus  Veneris  ad  usum 
confessariomm.'  And  he  had  risen  from  this  book  terrified 
and  choking  with  sobs.  That  learned  casuistry,  dealing  so 
fully  with  the  abominations  of  mankind,  descending  to  the 
most  monstrous  examples  of  vice,  violated,  as  it  were,  all 
his  virginity  of  body  and  mind.  He  felt  himself  for  ever 
befouled.  Yet  every  time  he  heard  confessions  he  inevi- 
tably recurred  to  that  catechism  of  shame.  And  though  the 
obscurities  of  dogma,  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
death  of  all  free  will  within  him  left  him  calm  and  happy  at 
being  nought  but  the  child  of  God,  he  retained,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, a  carnal  taint  of  the  horrors  he  must  needs  stir  up ;  he  was 
conscious  of  an  ineffaceable  stain,  deep  down  somewhere  in  his 
being,  which  might  some  day  grow  larger  and  cover  him  with 
mud. 

The  moon  was  rising  behind  the  Garrigue  hills.  Abb6 
Mouret,  still  more  and  more  feverish,  opened  the  window 
and  leaned  out  upon  his  elbows,  that  he  might  feel  upon  his 
face  the  coolness  of  the  night.  He  could  no  longer  remember 
at  what  time  exactly  this  illness  had  come  upon  him.  He 
recollected,  however,  that  in  the  morning,  while  saying  mass, 
he  had  been  quite  calm  and  restful.  It  must  have  been  later, 
perhaps  during  his  long  walk  in  the  sun,  or  while  he  shivered 
under  the  trees  of  the  Paradou,  or  while  stifling  in  De"sire"e's 
poultry-yard.  And  then  he  lived  through  the  day  again. 

Before  him  stretched  the  vast  plain,  more  direful  still 
beneath  the  pallid  light  of  the  oblique  moonbeams.  The 
olive  and  almond  trees  showed  like  grey  spots  amid  the  chaos 
of  rocks  spreading  to  the  sombre  row  of  hills  on  the  horizon. 
There  were  big  splotches  of  gloom,  bumpy  ridges,  blood-hued 
earthy  pools  in  which  red  stars  seemed  to  contemplate  one 
another,  patches  of  chalky  light,  suggestive  of  women's  gar- 
ments cast  off  and  disclosing  shadowy  forms  which  slumbered 
in  the  hollow  folds  of  ground.  At  night  that  glowing  land- 
scape weltered  there  strangely,  passionately,  slumbering  with 
uncovered  bosom,  and  outspread  twisted  limbs,  whilst  heaving 
mighty  sighs,  and  exhaling  the  strong  aroma  of  a  sweating 
sleeper.  It  was  as  if  some  mighty  Cybele  had  fallen  there 
beneath  the  moon,  intoxicated  with  the  embraces  of  the  sun. 
Far  away,  Abbe  Mouret's  eyes  followed  the  path  to  Les 
Olivettes,  a  narrow  pale  ribbon  stretching  along  like'  a  wavy 
stay-lace.  He  could  hear  Brother  Archangias  whipping  the 
truant  schoolgirls,and  spitting  in  the  faces  of  their  elder  sisters, 
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He  could  see  Rosalie  slyly  laughing  in  her  hands  while  old 
Barabousse  hurled  clods  of  earth  after  her  and  smote  her  on 
her  hips.  Then,  too,  he  thought,  he  had  still  been  well,  his 
neck  barely  heated  by  the  lovely  morning  sunshine.  He 
had  felt  but  a  quivering  behind  him,  that  confused  hum  of 
life,  which  he  had  faintly  heard  since  morning  when  the  sun, 
in  the  midst  of  his  mass,  had  entered  the  church  by  the 
shattered  windows.  Never,  then,  had  the  country  disturbed 
him,  as  it  did  at  this  hour  of  night,  with  its  giant  bosom,  its 
yielding  shadows,  its  gleams  of  arnbery  skin,  its  lavish  goddess- 
like  nudity,  scarce  hidden  by  the  silvery  gauze  of  moonlight. 

The  young  priest  lowered  his  eyes,  and  gazed  upon  the 
village  of  Les  Artaud.  It  had  sunk  into  the  heavy  slumber 
of  weariness,  the  soundness  of  peasants'  sleep.  Not  a  light : 
the  battered  hovels  showed  like  dusky  mounds  intersected  by 
the  white  stripes  of  cross  lanes  which  the  moonbeams  swept. 
Even  the  dogs  were  surely  snoring  on  the  thresholds  of  the 
closed  doors.  Had  the  Arfcauds  poisoned  the  air  of  the 
parsonage  with  some  abominable  plague  ?  Behind  him 
gathered  and  swept  the  gust  whose  approach  filled  him  with 
so  much  anguish.  Now  he  could  detect  a  sound  like  the 
tramping  of  a  flock,  a  whiff  of  dusty  air,  which  reached  him 
laden  with  the  emanations  of  beasts.  Again  came  back  his 
thoughts  of  a  handful  of  men  beginning  the  centuries  over 
again,  springing  up  between  those  naked  rocks  like  thistles 
sown  by  the  winds.  In  his  childhood  nothing  had  amazed 
and  frightened  him  more  than  those  myriads  of  insects  which 
gushed  forth  when  he  raised  certain  damp  stones.  The 
Artauds  disturbed  him  even  in  their  slumber;  he  could 
recognise  their  breath  in  the  air  he  inhaled.  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  the  rocks  alone  below  his  window.  The 
hamlet  was  not  dead  enough  ;  the  thatched  roofs  bulged  like 
bosoms  ;  through  the  gaping  cracks  in  the  doors  came  low 
faint  sounds  which  spoke  of  all  the  swarming  life  within. 
Nausea  came  upon  him.  Yet  he  had  often  faced  it  all  without 
feeling  any  other  need  than  that  of  refreshing  himself  in  prayer. 

His  brow  perspiring,  he  proceeded  to  open  the  other  win- 
dow, as  if  to  seek  cooler  air.  Below  him,  to  his  left,  lay  the 
graveyard  with  the  Solitaire  erect  like  a  bar,  unstirred  by  the 
faintest  breeze.  From  the  empty  field  arose  an  odour  like  that 
of  a  newly  mown  meadow.  The  grey  wall  of  the  church, 
that  wall  full  of  lizards  and  planted  with  wall-flowers,  gleamed 
coldly  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  panes  of  one  of  the  windows 
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glistened  like  plates  of  steel.  The  sleeping  church  could 
now  have  no  other  life  within  it  than  the  extra-human  life  of 
the  Divinity  embodied  in  the  Host  enclosed  in  the  tabernacle. 
He  thought  of  the  bracket  lamp's  yellow  glow  peeping  out  of 
the  gloom,  and  was  tempted  to  go  down  once  more  to  try  to 
ease  his  ailing  head  amid  those  deep  shadows.  But  a  strange 
feeling  of  terror  held  him  back  ;  he  suddenly  fancied,  whilo 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  moonlit  panes,  that  he  saw 
the  church  illumined  by  a  furnace-like  glare,  the  blaze  of  a 
festival  of  hell,  in  which  whirled  the  Month  of  May,  the 
plants,  the  animals,  and  the  girls  of  Les  Arfcaud,  who  wildly 
encircled  trees  with  their  bare  arms.  Then,  as  he  leaned 
over,  he  saw  beneath  him  Desire" e's  poultry-yard,  black  and 
steaming.  He  could  not  clearly  distinguish  the  rabbit-hutches, 
the  fowls'  roosting-places,  or  the  ducks'  house.  The  place 
was  all  one  big  mass  heaped  up  in  stench,  still  exhaling 
in  its  sleep  a  pestiferous  odour.  From  under  the  stable- 
door  came  the  acrid  smell  of  the  nanny-goat ;  while  the  little 
pig,  stretched  upon  his  back,  snorted  near  an  empty  por- 
ringer. And  suddenly  with  his  brazen  throat  Alexander,  the 
big  yellow  cock,  raised  a  crow,  which  awoke  in  the  distance 
impassioned  calls  from  all  the  cocks  of  the  village. 

Then  all  at  once  Abbe  Mouret  remembered  :  The  fever 
had  struck  him  in  Desiree's  farmyard,  while  he  was  looking 
at  the  hens  still  warm  from  laying,  the  rabbit-does  plucking 
the  down  from  under  them.  And  now  the  feeling  that  some 
one  was  breathing  on  his  neck  became  so  distinct  that  he 
turned  at  last  to  see  who  was  behind  him.  And  then  he 
recalled  Albine  bounding  out  of  the  Paradou,  and  the  door 
slamming  upon  the  vision  of  an  enchanted  garden ;  ho 
recalled  the  girl  racing  alongside  the  interminable  wall, 
following  the  gig  at  a  run,  and  throwing  birch  leaves  to  the 
breeze  as  kisses  ;  he  recalled  her,  again,  in  the  twilight, 
laughing  at  the  oaths  of  Brother  Archangias,  her  skirts 
skimming  over  the  path  like  a  cloudlet  of  dust  bowled  along 
by  the  evening  breeze.  She  was  sixteen ;  how  strange  she 
looked,  with  her  rather  elongated  face  !  she  savoured  of  the 
open  air,  of  the  grass,  of  mother  earth.  And  so  accurate  was 
his  recollection  of  her  that  he  could  once  more  see  a  scratch 
upon  one  of  her  supple  wrists,  a  rosy  scar  on  her  white  skin. 
Why  did  she  laugh  like  that  when  she  looked  at  him  with 
her  blue  eyes  ?  He  was  engulfed  in  her  laugh  as  in  a  sonorous 
wave  which  resounded  and  pressed  close  to  him  on  every 
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side  ;  he  inhaled  it,  he  felt  it  vibrate  within  him.  Yes,  all 
his  evil  came  from  that  laugh  of  hers  which  he  had  quaffed. 

Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  both  windows 
open,  he  remained  shivering,  seized  with  a  fright  which  made 
him  hide  his  face  in  his  hands.  So  this  was  the  ending  of 
the  whole  day ;  this  evocation  of  a  fair  girl,  with  a  somewhat 
long  face  and  eyes  of  blue.  And  the  whole  day  came  in 
through  the  open  windows.  In  the  distance — the  glow  of 
those  red  lands,  the  ardent  passion  of  the  big  rocks,  of  the 
olive-trees  springing  up  amid  the  stones,  of  the  vines  twisting 
their  arms  by  the  roadside.  Nearer — the  steam  of  human 
sweat  borne  in  upon  the  air  from  Les  Artaud,  the  musty 
odour  of  the  cemetery,  the  fragrance  of  incense  from  the 
church,  tainted  by  the  scent  of  greasy-haired  wenches.  And 
there  was  also  the  steaming  muck-heap,  the  fumes  of  the 
poultry-yard,  the  oppressng  ferment  of  animal  germs.  And  all 
these  vapours  poured  in  at  once,  in  one  asphyxiating  gust,  so 
offensive,  so  violent,  as  to  choke  him.  He  tried  to  close  his 
senses,  to  subdue  and  annihilate  them.  But  Albine  re- 
appeared before  him  like  a  tall  flower  that  had  sprung  and 
grown  beautiful  in  that  soil.  She  was  the  natural  blossom  of 
that  corruption,  delicate  in  the  sunshine,  her  white  shoulders 
expanding  in  youthfulness,  her  whole  being  so  fraught  with 
the  gladness  of  life,  that  she  leaped  from  her  stem  and  darted 
upon  his  mouth,  scenting  him  with  her  long  ripple  of 
laughter. 

A  cry  burst  from  the  priest.  He  had  felt  a  burning  touch 
upon  his  lips.  A  stream  as  of  fire  coursed  through  his  veins. 
And  then,  in  search  of  refuge,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  statuette  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  exclaiming, 
with  folded  hands  : 

'  Holy  Virgin  of  Virgins,  pray  for  me ! ' 


XVII 

THE  Immaculate  Conception,  set  on  the  walnut  chest  of 
drawers,  was  smiling  softly,  with  her  slender  lips,  marked  by 
a  dash  of  carmine.  Her  form  was  small  and  wholly  white. 
Her  long  white  veil,  falling  from  head  to  foot,  had  but  an 
imperceptible  thread  of  gold  around  its  edge.  Her  gown, 
draped  in  long  straight  folds  over  a  sexless  figure,  was 
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fastened  around  her  flexible  neck.  Not  a  single  lock  of  her 
chestnut  hair  peeped  forth.  Her  countenance  was  rosy,  with 
clear  eyes  upturned  to  heaven  :  her  hands  were  clasped — 
rosy,  childlike  hands,  whose  finger-tips  appeared  beneath  the 
folds  of  her  veil,  above  the  azure  scarf  which  seemed  to 
girdle  her  waist  with  two  streaming  ends  of  the  firmament. 
Of  all  her  womanly  charms  not  one  was  bared,  except  her 
feet,  adorable  feet  which  trod  the  mystical  eglantine.  And 
from  those  nude  feet  sprang  golden  roses,  like  the  natural 
efflorescence  of  her  twofold  purity  of  flesh. 

'  Virgin  most  faithful,  pray  for  me ! '  the  priest  despairingly 
pleaded. 

This  Virgin  had  never  distressed  him.  She  was  not  a 
mother  yet ;  she  did  not  offer  Jesus  to  him,  her  figure  did 
not  yet  present  the  rounded  outlines  of  maternity.  She 
was  not  the  Queen  of  Heaven  descending,  crowned  with  gold 
and  clothed  in  gold  like  a  princess  of  the  earth,  borne  in 
triumph  by  a  flight  of  cherubim.  She  had  never  assumed  an 
awesome  mien ;  had  never  spoken  to  him  with  the  austere 
severity  of  an  all-powerful  mistress,  the  very  sight  of  whom 
must  bow  all  foreheads  to  the  dust.  He  could  dare  to  look  on 
her  and  love  her,  without  fear  of  being  moved  by  the  gentle 
wave  of  her  chestnut  hair ;  her  bare  feet  alone  excited  his 
affection,  those  feet  of  love  which  blossomed  like  a  garden  of 
chastity  in  too  miraculous  a  manner  for  him  to  seek  to  cover 
them  with  kisses.  She  scented  his  room  with  lily-like 
fragrance.  She  was  indeed  the  silver  lily  planted  in  a  golden 
vase,  she  was  precious,  eternal,  impeccable  purity.  Within  the 
white  veil,  so  closely  drawn  round  her,  there  could  be  nothing 
human — only  a  virgin  flame,  burning  with  ever  even  glow. 
At  night  when  he  went  to  bed,  in  the  morning  when  he 
woke,  he  could  see  her  there,  still  and  ever  wearing  that  same 
ecstatic  smile. 

'  Mother  most  pure,  Mother  most  chaste,  Mother  ever- 
virgin,  pray  for  me !  '  he  stammered  in  his  fear,  pressing 
close  to  the  Virgin's  feet,  as  if  he  could  hear  Albine's  sonorous 
footfalls  behind  him.  '  You  are  my  refuge,  the  source  of  my 
joy,  the  seat  of  my  wisdom,  the  tower  of  ivory  in  which  I 
have  shut  up  my  purity.  I  place  myself  in  your  spotless 
hands,  I  beseech  you  to  take  me,  to  cover  me  with  a  corner  s^ 
of  your  veil,  to  hide  me  beneath  your  innocence,  behind  the 
hallowed  rampart  of  your  garment — so  that  no  fleshly  breath 
may  reach  me.  I  need  you,  I  die  without  you,  I  shall  feel 
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for  ever  parted  from  you,  if  you  do  not  bear  me  away  in  your 
helpful  arms,  far  hence  into  the  glowing  whiteness  wherein 
you  dwell.  0  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  annihilate  me  in 
the  depths  of  the  immaculate  snow  that  falls  from  your  every 
limb.  You  are  the  miracle  of  eternal  chastity.  Your  race  has 
sprung  from  a  very  beam  of  grace,  like  some  wondrous  tree 
unsown  by  any  germ.  Your  son,  Jesus,  was  born  of  the  breath 
of  God  ;  you  yourself  were  born  without  defilement  of  your 
mother's  womb,  and  I  would  believe  that  this  virginity  goes 
back  thus  from  age  to  age  in  endless  unwittingness  of  flesh. 
Oh  !  to  live,  to  grow  up  outside  the  pale  of 'the  senses  !  Oh  ! 
to  perpetuate  life  solely  by  the  contact  of  a  celestial  kiss  ! ' 

This  despairing  appeal,  this  cry  of  purified  longing, 
calmed  the  young  priest's  fears.  The  Virgin — wholly  white, 
with  eyes  turned  heavenward,  appeared  to  smile  more  tenderly 
with  her  thin  red  lips.  And  in  a  softened  voice  he  went  on  : 

'  I  should  like  to  be  a  child  once  more.  I  should  like  to  be 
always  a  child,  walking  in  the  shadow  of  your  gown.  When 
I  was  quite  little,  I  clasped  my  hands  when  I  uttered  the 
name  of  Mary.  My  cradle  was  white,  my  body  was  white, 
my  every  thought  was  white.  I  could  see  you  distinctly,  I 
could  hear  you  calling  me,  I  went  towards  you  in  the  light 
of  a  smile  over  scattered  rose-petals.  And  nought  else  did  I 
feel  or  think,  I  lived  but  just  enough  to  be  a  flower  at  your 
feet.  No  one  should  grow  up.  You  would  have  around  you 
none  but  fair  young  heads,  a  crowd  of  children  who  would 
love  you  with  pure  hands,  unsullied  lips,  tender  limbs,  stain- 
less as  if  fresh  from  a  bath  of  milk.  To  kiss  a  child's  cheek  is 
to  kiss  its  soul.  A  child  alone  can  say  your  name  without 
befouling  it.  In  later  years  our  lips  grow  tainted  and  reek 
of  our  passions.  Even  I,  who  love  you  so  much,  and  have 
given  myself  to  you,  I  dare  not  at  all  times  call  on  you,  for  I 
would  not  let  you  come  in  contact  with  the  impurities  of  my 
manhood.  I  have  prayed  and  chastised  my  flesh,  I  have 
slept  in  your  keeping,  and  lived  in  chastity ;  and  yet  I  weep 
to  see  that  I  am  not  yet  dead  enough  to  this  world  to  be  your 
betrothed.  0  Mary  !  adorable  Virgin,  why  can  I  not  be  only 
five  years  old — why  could  I  not  remain  the  child  who  pressed 
his  lips  to  your  pictures  ?  I  would  take  you  to  my  heart,  I 
would  lay  you  by  my  side,  I  would  clasp  and  kiss  you  like  a 
friend — like  a  girl  of  my  own  age.  Your  close  hanging 
garments,  your  childish  veil,  your  blue  scarf — all  that  youth- 
i'ulness  which  makes  you  like  an  elder  sister  would  be  mine. 
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I  would  not  try  to  kiss  your  locks,  for  hair  is  a  naked  thing 
which  should  not  bo  seen ;  but  I  would  kiss  your  bare  feet, 
one  after  the  other,  for  nights  and  nights  together,  until  my 
lips  should  have  shred  the  petals  of  those  golden  roses, 
those  mystical  roses  of  our  veins.' 

He  stopped,  waiting  for  the  Virgin  to  look  down  upon 
him  and  touch  his  forehead  with  the  edges  of  her  veil. 
But  she  remained  enwrapped  in  muslin  to  her  neck  and 
finger-nails  and  ankles,  so  slim,  so  etherealised,  that  she 
already  seemed  to  be  above  earth,  to  be  wholly  heaven's  own. 

'  Well,  then,'  he  went  on  more  wildly  still,  '  grant  that  I 
become  a  child  again,  0  kindly  Virgin !  Virgin  most  power- 
ful. Grant  that  I  may  be  only  five  years  old.  Eid  me  of 
my  senses,  rid  me  of  my  manhood.  Let  a  miracle  sweep 
away  all  the  man  that  has  grown  up  within  me.  You  reign 
in  heaven,  nothing  is  easier  to  you  than  to  change  me,  to 
rid  me  of  all  my  strength  so  that  evermore  I  may  be  unable 
to  raise  my  little  finger  without  your  leave.  I  wish  never 
more  to  feel  either  nerve,  or  muscle,  or  the  beating  of  my 
heart.  I  long  to  be  simply  a  thing — a  white  stone  at  your 
feet,  on  which  you  will  leave  but  a  perfume ;  a  stone  that 
will  not  move  from  where  you  cast  it,  but  will  remain  earless 
and  eyeless,  content  to  lie  beneath  your  heel,  unable  to  think 
of  foulness !  Oh !  then  what  bliss  for  me  1  I  shall  reach 
without  an  effort  and  at  a  bound  my  dream  of  perfection.  I 
shall  at  last  proclaim  myself  your  true  priest.  I  shall  become 
what  all  my  studies,  my  prayers,  my  five  years  of  initiation 
have  been  unable  to  make  me.  Yes,  I  reject  life  ;  I  say  that 
the  death  of  mankind  is  better  than  abomination.  Every- 
thing is  stained ;  everywhere  is  love  tainted.  Earth  is 
steeped  in  impurity,  whose  slightest  drops  yield  growths  of 
shame.  But  that  I  may  be  perfect,  0  Queen  of  angels, 
hearken  to  my  prayer,  and  grant  it !  Make  me  one  of  those 
angels  that  have  only  two  great  wings  behind  their  cheeks  ; 
I  shall  then  no  longer  have  a  body,  no  longer  have  any 
limbs  ;  I  will  fly  to  you  if  you  call  me.  I  shall  be  but  a 
mouth  to  sing  your  praises,  a  pair  of  spotless  wings  to  cradle 
you  in  your  journeys  through  the  heavens.  0  death ! 
death!  Virgin,  most  venerable,  grant  me  the  death  of  all! 
I  will  love  you  for  the  death  of  my  body,  the  death  of  all 
that  lives  and  multiplies.  I  will  consummate  with  you  the 
sole  marriage  that  my  heart  desires.  I  will  ascend,  ever 
higher  and  higher,  till  I  have  reached  the  brasier  in  which 
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you  shine  in  splendour.  Thero  one  beholds  a  mighty  planet, 
an  immense  white  rose,  whose  every  petal  glows  like  a  moon, 
a  silver  throne  whence  you  beam  with  such  a  blaze  of 
innocence  that  heaven  itself  is  all  illumined  by  the  gleam  of 
your  veil  alone.  All  that  is  white,  the  early  dawns,  the  snow 
on  inaccessible  peaks,  the  lilies  barely  opening,  the  water 
of  hidden,  unknown  springs,  the  milky  sap  of  the  plants 
untouched  by  the  sun,  the  smiles  of  maidens,  the  souls  of 
children  dead  in  their  cradles — all  rains  upon  your  white  feet. 
And  I  will  rise  to  your  mouth  like  a  subtle  flame ;  I  will 
enter  into  you  by  your  parted  lips,  and  the  bridal  will  be 
fulfilled,  while  the  archangels  are  thrilled  by  our  joyfulness. 
Oh,  to  be  maiden,  to  love  in  maidenhood,  to  preserve  amid 
the  sweetest  kisses  one's  maiden  whiteness  !  To  possess  all 
love,  stretched  on  the  wings  of  swans,  in  a  sky  of  purity,  in 
the  arms  of  a  mistress  of  light,  whose  caresses  are  but 
raptures  of  the  soul !  Oh,  there  lies  the  perfection,  the  super- 
human dream,  the  yearning  which  shatters  my  very  bones, 
the  joy  which  bears  me  up  to  heaven  !  0  Mary,  Vessel  of 
Election,  rid  me  of  all  that  is  human  in  me,  so  that  you  may 
fearlessly  surrender  to  me  the  treasure  of  your  maidenhood  ! ' 
And  then  Abbe  Mouret,  felled  by  fever,  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing, swooned  away  on  the  floor. 


BOOK  II 


THROUGH  calico  curtains,  carefully  drawn  across  the  two 
large  windows,  a  pale  white  light  like  that  of  breaking  day 
filtered  into  the  room.  It  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  room, 
fitted  up  with  old  Louis  XV.  furniture,  the  woodwork  painted 
white,  the  upholstery  showing  a  pattern  of  red  flowers  on  a 
leafy  ground.  On  the  piers  above  the  doors  on  either  side  of 
the  alcove  were  faded  paintings  still  displaying  the  rosy  flesh 
of  flying  Cupids,  whose  games  it  was  now  impossible  to 
follow.  The  wainscoting  with  oval  panels,  the  folding 
doors,  the  rounded  ceiling  (once  sky-blue  and  framed  with 
scrolls,  medallions,  and  bows  of  flesh-coloured  ribbons),  had 
all  faded  to  the  softest  grey.  Opposite  the  windows  the 
large  alcove  opened  beneath  banks  of  clouds  which  plaster 
Cupids  drew  aside,  leaning  over,  and  peeping  saucily  towards 
the  bed.  And  like  the  windows,  the  alcove  was  curtained 
with  coarsely  hemmed  calico,  whose  simplicity  seemed 
strange  in  this  room  where  lingered  a  perfume  of  whilom 
luxury  and  voluptuousness. 

Seated  near  a  pier  table,  on  which  a  little  kettle  bubbled 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  Albine  intently  watched  the  alcove  cur- 
tains. She  was  gowned  in  white,  her  hair  gathered  up  in  an 
old  lace  kerchief,  her  hands  drooping  wearily,  as  she  kept 
watch  with  the  serious  mien  of  youthful  womanhood.  A 
faint  breathing,  like  that  of  a  slumbering  child,  could  be 
heard  in  the  deep  silence.  But  she  grew  restless  after  a  few 
minutes,  and  could  not  restrain  herself  from  stepping  lightly 
towards  the  alcove  and  raising  one  of  the  curtains.  On  tho 
edge  of  the  big  bed  lay  Serge,  apparently  asleep,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  bent  arm.  During  his  illness  his  hair 
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had  lengthened,  and  his  beard  had  grown.  He  looked  very 
white,  with  sunken  eyes  and  pallid  lips. 

Moved  by  the  sight  Albine  was  about  to  let  the  curtain 
fall  again.  But  Serge  faintly  murmured,  '  I  am  not  asleep.' 

He  lay  perfectly  still  with  his  head  on  his  arm,  without 
stirring  even  a  finger,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  delightful 
weariness.  His  eyes  had  slowly  opened,  and  his  breath  blew 
lightly  on  one  of  his  hands,  raising  the  golden  down  on  his 
fair  skin. 

'  I  heard  you,'  he  murmured  again.  '  You  were  walking 
very  gently.'  l 

His  voice  enchanted  her.  She  went  up  to  his  bed  and 
crouched  beside  it  to  bring  her  face  on  a  level  with  his  own. 
'  How  are  you  ?  '  she  asked,  and  then  continued  :  '  Oh  !  you 
are  well  now.  Do  you  know,  I  used  to  cry  the  whole  way 
home  when  I  came  back  from  over  yonder  with  bad  news  of 
you.  They  told  me  you  were  delirious,  and  that  if  your 
dreadful  fever  did  spare  your  life,  it  would  destroy  your 
reason.  Oh,  didn't  1  kiss  your  uncle  Pascal  when  he  brought 
you  here  to  recruit  your  health  !  ' 

Then  she  tucked  in  his  bed-clothes  like  a  young  mother. 

'  Those  burnt-up  rocks  over  yonder,  you  see,  were  no 
good  to  you.  You  need  trees,  and  coolness,  and  quiet.  The 
doctor  hasn't  even  told  a  soul  that  he  was  hiding  you  away 
here.  That's  a  secret  between  himself  and  those  who  love 
you.  He  thought  you  were  lost.  Nobody  will  ever  disturb 
you,  you  may  be  sure  of  that !  Uncle  Jeanbernat  is  smoking 
his  pipe  by  his  lettuce  bed.  The  others  will  get  news  of  you 
on  the  sly.  Even  the  doctor  isn't  coming  back  any  more. 
I  am  to  be  your  doctor  now.  You  don't  want  any  more 
physic,  it  seems.  What  you  now  want  is  to  be  loved ;  do 
you  see  ? ' 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  his  brain  as  yet  was  void. 
His  eyes,  although  his  head  remained  motionless,  wandered 
inquiringly  round  the  room,  and  it  struck  her  that  he  was 
wondering  where  he  might  be. 

'  This  is  my  room,'  she  said.  '  I  have  given  it  to  you. 
Isn't  it  a  pretty  one  ?  I  took  the  finest  pieces  of  furniture 
out  of  the  lumber  attic,  and  then  I  made  those  calico  curtains 

1  From  this  point  in  the  original  Serge  and  Albine  thee  and  thou 
one  another ;  but  although  this  tutoiement  has  some  bearing  on  the 
development  of  the  story,  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  it  in  an  English 
translation.— ED. 
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to  prevent  the  daylight  from  dazzling  me.  And  you're  not 
putting  me  out  a  bit.  I  shall  sleep  on  the  second  floor. 
There  are  three  or  four  empty  rooms  there.' 

Still  he  looked  anxious. 

'  You're  alone  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Yes  ;  why  do  you  ask  that  ?  ' 

He  made  no  answer,  but  muttered  wearily :  '  I  have  been 
dreaming,  I  am  always  dreaming.  I  hear  bells  ringing,  and 
they  tire  me.' 

And  after  a  pause  he  went  on :  'Go  and  shut  the  door, 
bolt  it ;  I  want  you  to  be  alone,  quite  alone.' 

When  she  carne  back,  bringing  a  chair  with  her,  and  sat 
down  by  his  pillow,  he  looked  as  gleeful  as  a  child,  and  kept 
on  saying  :  '  Nobody  can  come  in  now.  I  shall  not  hear 
those  bells  any  more.  When  you  are  talking  to  rne,  it 
rests  me.' 

'  Would  you  like  something  to  drink  ?  '  she  asked. 

He  made  a  sign  that  he  was  not  thirsty.  He  looked  at 
Albine's  hands  as  if  so  astonished,  so  delighted  to  see  them, 
that  with  a  smile  she  laid  one  on  the  edge  of  his  pillow. 
Then  he  let  his  head  glide  down,  and  rested  his  cheek  against 
that  small,  cool  hand,  saying,  with  a  light  laugh  :  '  Ah  !  it's 
as  soft  as  silk.  It  is  just  as  if  it  were  sending  a  cool  breeze 
through  my  hair.  Don't  take  it  away,  please.' 

Then  came  another  long  spell  of  silence.  They  gazed  on 
one  another  with  loving  kindliness — Albine  calmly  scanning 
herself  in  the  convalescent's  eyes,  Serge  apparently  listening 
to  some  faint  whisper  from  the  small,  cool  hand. 

'  Your  hand  is  so  nice,'  he  said  once  more.  '  You  can't 
fancy  what  good  it  does  me.  It  seems  to  steal  inside  me, 
and  take  away  all  the  pain  in  my  limbs.  It's  as  if  I  were 
being  soothed  all  over,  relieved,  cured.' 

He  gently  rubbed  his  cheek  against  it,  with  growing 
animation,  as  if  he  were  at  last  coming  back  to  life. 

'  You  won't  give  me  anything  nasty  to  drink,  will  you  ? 
You  won't  worry  me  with  all  sorts  of  physic  ?  Your  hand  is 
quite  enough  for  me.  I  have  come  here  for  you  to  put  it 
there  under  my  head.' 

'Dear  Serge,'  said  Albine  softly,  'how  you  must  have 
suffered.' 

'  Suffered  !  yes,  yes ;  but  it's  a  long  time  ago.  I  slept 
badly,  I  had  such  frightful  dreams.  If  I  could,  I  would  tell 
you  all  about  it.' 
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He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  strove  hard  to  re- 
member. 

'  I  can  see  nothing  but  darkness,'  he  stammered.  '  It  is 
very  odd,  I  have  just  come  back  from  a  long  journey.  I  don't 
even  know  noAV  where  I  started  from.  I  had  fever,  I  know, 
a  fever  that  raced  through  my  veins  like  a  wild  beast.  That 
was  it — now  I  remember.  The  whole  time  I  had  a  nightmare, 
in  which  I  seemed  to  be  crawling  along  an  endless  underground 
passage ;  and  every  now  and  then  I  had  an  attack  of  in- 
tolerable pain,  and  then  the  passage  would  be  suddenly  walled 
up.  A  shower  of  stones  fell  from  overhead,  the  side  walls 
closed  in,  and  there  I  stuck,  panting,  mad  to  get  on  ;  and 
then  I  bored  into  the  obstacle  and  battered  away  with  feet  and 
fists,  and  skull,  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  get  through 
the  ever  increasing  mound  of  rubbish.  At  other  times,  I 
only  had  to  touch  it  with  my  finger  and  it  vanished :  I  could 
then  walk  freely  along  the  widened  gallery,  weary  only  from 
the  pangs  of  my  attack.' 

Albine  tried  to  lay  a  hand  upon  his  lips. 

'  No,'  said  he,  '  it  doesn't  tire  me  to  talk.  I  can  whisper 
to  you  here,  you  see.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  thinking  and  you 
could  hear  me.  The  queerest  point  about  that  underground 
journey  of  mine  was  that  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  of  turning 
back  again  ;  I  got  obstinate,  although  I  had  the  thought 
before  me  that  it  would  take  me  thousands  of  years  to  clear 
away  a  single  heap  of  wreckage.  It  seemed  a  fated  task, 
which  I  had  to  fulfil  under  pain  of  the  greatest  misfortunes. 
So,  with  my  knees  all  bruised,  and  my  forehead  bumping 
against  the  hard  rock,  I  set  myself  to  work  with  all  my 
might,  so  that  I  might  get  to  the  end  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  end  ?  What  was  it  ?  ...  Ah !  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not 
know.' 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  pondered  dreamily.  Then,  with  a 
careless  pout,  he  again  sank  upon  Albine's  hand  and  said 
laughing :  '  How  silly  of  me  !  I  am  a  child.' 

But  the  girl,  to  ascertain  if  he  were  wholly  hers,  questioned 
him  and  led  him  back  to  the  confused  recollections  he  had 
tried  to  summon  up.  He  could  remember  nothing,  however ; 
he  was  truly  in  a  happy  state  of  childhood.  He  fancied  that 
he  had  been  born  the  day  before. 

'  Oh  !  I  am  not  strong  enough  yet,'  he  said.  '  My  furthest 
recollection  is  of  a  bed  which  burned  me  all  over,  my  head 
rolled  about  on  a  pillow  like  a  pan  of  live  coals,  and  my  feet 
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wore  away  with  perpetual  rubbing  against  each  other.  I  was 
very  bad,  I  know.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  having  my  body 
changed,  as  if  I  were  taken  being  all  to  pieces,  and  put  together 
again  like  some  broken  machine.' 

He  laughed  at  this  simile,  and  continued  :  '  I  shall  be  all 
new  again.  My  illness  has  given  me  a  fine  cleaning.  But 
what  was  it  you  were  asking  me  ?  No,  nobody  was  there.  I 
was  suffering  all  by  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  black  hole. 
Nobody,  nobody.  And  beyond  that,  nothing — I  can  see 
nothing.  .  .  .  Let  me  be  your  child,  will  you  ?  You  shall 
teach  me  to  walk.  I  can  see  nothing  else  but  you  now.  I 
care  for  nothing  but  you.  ...  I  can't  remember,  I  tell  you. 
I  came,  you  took  me,  and  that  is  all.' 

And  restfully,  pettingly,  he  said  once  more  :  '  How  warm 
your  hand  is  now !  it  is  as  nice  as  the  sun.  Don't  let  us 
talk  any  more.  It  makes  me  hot.' 

A  quivering  silence  fell  from  the  blue  ceiling  of  the  large 
room.  The  spirit  lamp  had  just  gone  out,  and  from  the 
kettle  came  a  finer  and  finer  thread  of  steam.  Albine  and 
Serge,  their  heads  side  by  side  upon  the  pillow,  gazed  at  the 
large  calico  curtains  drawn  across  the  windows.  Serge's 
eyes,  especially,  were  attracted  to  them  as  to  the  very  source 
of  light,  in  which  he  sought  to  steep  himself,  as  in  diluted 
sunshine  fitted  to  his  weakness.  He  could  tell  that  the  sun 
lay  behind  that  yellower  gleam  upon  one  corner  of  the  curtain, 
and  that  sufficed  to  make  him  feel  himself  again.  Meanwhile 
a  far-off  rustle  of  leaves  came  upon  his  listening  ear,  and 
against  the  right-hand  window  the  clean-cut  greenish  shadow 
of  a  lofty  bough  brought  him  disturbing  thoughts  of  the 
forest  which  he  could  feel  to  be  near  him. 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  open  the  curtains  ?  '  asked  Albine, 
misunderstanding  his  steady  gaze. 

1  No,  no,'  he  hastily  replied. 

'It's  a  fine  day;  you  would  see  the  sunlight  and  the 
trees." 

'  No,  please  don't.  ...  I  don't  want  to  see  anything 
outside.  That  bough  there  tires  me  with  its  waving  and  its 
rising,  as  if  it  was  alive.  Leave  your  hand  here,  I  will  go  to 
sleep.  All  is  white  now.  It's  so  nice.' 

And  then  he  calmly  fell  asleep,  while  Albine  watched 
beside  him  and  breathed  upon  his  face  to  make  his  slumber 
cool. 
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II 

THE  fine  weather  broke  up  on  the  morrow,  and  it  rained 
heavily.  Serge's  fever  returned,  and  he  spent  a  day  of 
suffering,  with  his  eyes  despairingly  fixed  upon  the  curtains 
through  which  the  light  now  fell  dim  and  ashy  grey  as  in  a 
cellar.  He  could  no  longer  see  a  trace  of  sunshine,  and  ho 
looked  in  vain  for  the  shadow  that  had  scared  him,  the 
shadow  of  that  lofty  bough  which  had  disappeared  amid  the 
mist  and  the  pouring  rain,  and  seemed  to  have  carried  away 
with  it  the  whole  forest.  Towards  evening  he  became 
slightly  delirious  and  cried  out  to  Albine  that  the  sun  was 
dead,  that  he  could  hear  all  the  sky,  all  the  country  bewailing 
the  death  of  the  sun.  She  had  to  soothe  him  like  a  child, 
promising  him  the  sun,  telling  him  that  it  would  come  back 
again,  that  she  would  give  it  to  him.  But  he  also  grieved 
for  the  plants.  The  seeds,  he  said,  mustjbe  suffering  under- 
ground, waiting  for  the  return  of  light ;  they  had  nightmares, 
they  also  dreamed  that  they  were  crawling  along  an  under- 
ground passage,  hindered  by  mounds  of  ruins,  struggling 
madly  to  reach  the  sunshine.  And  he  began  to  weep  and 
sob  out  in  low  tones  that  winter  was  a  disease  of  the  earth, 
and  that  he  should  die  with  the  earth,  unless  the  springtide 
healed  them  both. 

For  three  days  more  the  weather  was  truly  frightful.  The 
downpour  burst  over  the  trees  with  the  awful  clamour  of  an 
overflowing  river.  Gusts  of  wind  rolled  by  and  beat  against 
the  windows  with  the  violence  of  enormous  waves.  Serge 
had  insisted  on  Albine  closing  the  shutters.  By  lamplight 
he  was  no  longer  troubled  by  the  gloom  of  the  pallid  curtains, 
he  no  longer  felt  the  greyness  of  the  sky  glide  in  through  the 
smallest  chinks,  and  flow  up  to  him  like  a  cloud  of  dust  in- 
tent on  burying  him.  However,  increasing  apathy  crept 
upon  him  as  he  lay  there  with  shrunken  arms  and  pallid 
features;  his  weakness  augmented  as  the  earth  grew  more 
ailing.  At  times,  when  the  clouds  were  inky  black,  when  the 
bending  trees  cracked,  and  the  grass  lay  limp  beneath  the 
downpour  like  the  hair  of  a  drowned  woman,  he  all  but 
ceased  to  breathe,  and  seemed  to  be  passing  away,  shattered 
by  the  hurricane.  But  at  the  first  gleam  of  light,  at  the 
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tiniest  speck  of  blue  between  two  clouds,  he  breathed  once 
more  and  drank  in  the  soothing  calm  of  the  drying  leaves, 
the  whitening  paths,  the  fields  quaffing  their  last  draught  of 
water.  Albine  now  also  longed  for  the  sun  ;  twenty  times  a 
day  would  she  go  to  the  window  on  the  landing  to  scan  the 
sky,  delighted  at  the  smallest  scrap  of  white  that  she 
espied,  but  perturbed  when  she  perceived  any  dusky,  copper- 
tinted,  hail-laden  masses,  and  ever  dreading  lest  some  sable 
cloud  should  kill  her  dear  patient.  She  talked  of  sending  for 
Doctor  Pascal,  but  Serge  would  not  have  it. 

'To-morrow  there  will  be  sunlight  on  the  curtains,'  he 
said,  '  and  then  I  shall  be  well  again.' 

One  evening  when  his  condition  was  most  alarming, 
Albine  again  gave  him  her  hand  to  rest  his  cheek  upon.  But 
when  she  saw  that  it  brought  him  no  relief  she  wept  to  find 
herself  powerless.  Since  he  had  fallen  into  the  lethargy 
of  winter  she  had  felt  too  weak  to  drag  him  unaided 
from  the  nightmare  in  which  he  was  struggling.  She  needed 
the  assistance  of  spring.  She  herself  was  fading  away,  her 
arms  grew  cold,  her  breath  scant ;  she  no  longer  knew  how  to 
breathe  life  into  him.  For  hours  together  she  would  roam 
about  the  spacious  dismal  room,  and  as  she  passed  before  the 
mirror  and  saw  herself  darkening  in  it,  she  thought  she  had 
become  hideous. 

One  morning,  however,  as  she  raised  his  pillows,  not 
daring  to  try  again  the  broken  spell  of  her  hands,  she  fancied 
that  she  once  more  caught  the  first  day's  smile  on  Serge's 
lips. 

'  Open  the  shutters,'  he  said  faintly. 

She  thought  him  still  delirious,  for  only  an  hour  previously 
she  had  seen  but  a  gloomy  sky  on  looking  out  from  the 
landing. 

'  Hush,  go  to  sleep,'  she  answered  sadly ;  '  I  have  promised 

to  wake  you  at  the  very  first  ray Sleep  on,  there's  no  sun 

out  yet.' 

'Yes,  I  can  feel  it,  its  light  is  there.  .  .  .  Open  the 
shutters.' 
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III 

AND  there,  indeed,  the  sunlight  \vas.  When  Albine  had 
opened  the  shutters,  behind  the  large  curtains,  the  genial 
yellow  glow  once  more  warmed  a  patch  of  the  white  calico. 
But  that  which  impelled  Serge  to  sit  up  in  bed  was  the 
sight  of  the  shadowy  bough,  the  branch  that  for  him  heralded 
the  return  of  life.  All  the  resuscitated  earth,  with  its  wealth 
of  greenery,  its  waters,  and  its  belts  of  hills,  was  in  that 
greenish  blur  that  quivered  with  the  faintest  breath  of  air. 
It  no  longer  disturbed  him  ;  he  greedily  watched  it  rocking, 
and  hungered  for  the  fortified  powers  of  the  vivifying  sap 
which  to  him  it  symbolised.  Albine,  happy  once  more, 
exclaimed,  as  she  supported  him  in  her  arms  :  '  Ah  !  my  dear 
Serge,  the  winter  is  over.  Now  we  are  saved.' 

He  lay  down  again,  his  eyes  already  brighter,  and  his 
voice  clearer.  '  To-morrow  I  shall  be  very  strong,'  he  said. 
'  You  shall  draw  back  the  curtains.  I  want  to  see  everything.' 

But  on  the  morrow  he  was  seized  with  childish  fear.  He 
would  not  hear  of  the  windows  being  opened  wide.  '  By-and- 
by,'  he  muttered,  '  later  on.'  He  was  fearful,  he  dreaded  the 
first  beam  of  light  that  would  flash  upon  his  eyes.  Evening 
came  on,  and  still  he  had  been  unable  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  look  upon  the  sun.  He  remained  thus  all  day  long,  his 
face  turned  towards  the  curtains,  watching  on  their  trans- 
parent tissue  the  pallor  of  morn,  the  glow  of  noon,  the  violet 
tint  of  twilight,  all  the  hues,  all  the  emotions  of  the  sky. 
There  were  pictured  even  the  quiverings  of  the  warm  air  at 
the  light  stroke  of  a  bird's  wing,  even  the  delight  of  earth's 
odours  throbbing  in  a  sunbeam.  Behind  that  veil,  behind 
that  softened  phantasm  of  the  mighty  life  without,  he  could 
hear  the  rise  of  spring.  He  even  felt  stifled  at  times  when 
in  spite  of  the  curtains'  barrier  the  rush  of  the  earth's  new 
blood  came  upon  him  too  strongly. 

The  following  morning  he  was  still  asleep  when  Albine, 
to  hasten  his  recovery,  cried  out  to  him  : 

'  Serge !  Serge  !  here's  the  sun ! ' 

She  swiftly  drew  back  the  curtains  and  threw  the  windows 
wide  open.  He  raised  himself  and  knelt  upon  his  bed, 
oppressed,  swooning,  his  hands  tightly  pressed  against  his 
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breast  to  keep  his  heart  from  breaking.  Before  him  stretched 
the  broad  sky,  all  blue,  a  boundless  blue ;  and  in  it  he  washed 
away  his  sufferings,  surrendering  himself  to  it,  and  drinking 
from  it  sweetness  and  purity  and  youth.  The  bough  whose 
shadow  he  had  noted  jutted  across  the  window  and  alone  set 
against  the  azure  sea  its  vigorous  growth  of  green ;  but 
even  this  was  too  much  for  his  sickly  fastidiousness;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  very  swallows  flying  past  besmeared 
the  purity  of  the  azure.  He  was  being  born  anew.  He  raised 
little  involuntary  cries,  as  he  felt  himself  flooded  with  light, 
assailed  by  waves  of  warm  air,  while  a  whirling,  whelming 
torrent  of  life  flowed  within  him.  As  last  with  outstretched 
hands  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow  in  a  swoon  of  joy. 

What  a  happy,  delicious  day  that  was !  The  sun  came  in 
from  the  right,  far  away  from  the  alcove.  Throughout  the 
morning  Serge  watched  it  creeping  onward.  He  could  see  it 
coming  towards  him,  yellow  as  gold,  perching  here  and  there 
on  the  old  furniture,  frolicking  in  corners,  at  times  gliding 
along  the  ground  like  a  strip  of  ribbon.  It  was  a  slow 
deliberate  march,  the  approach  of  a  fond  mistress  stretching 
her  golden  limbs,  drawing  nigh  to  the  alcove  with  rhythmic 
motion,  with  voluptuous  lingering,  which  roused  intense 
desire.  At  length,  towards  two  o'clock,  the  sheet  of  sunlight 
left  the  last  armchair,  climbed  along  the  coverlet,  and  spread 
over  the  bed  like  loosened  locks  of  hair.  To  its  glowing 
fondling  Serge  surrendered  his  wasted  hands :  with  his  eyes 
half-closed,  he  could  feel  fiery  kisses  thrilling  each  of  his 
fingers  ;  he  lay  in  a  bath  of  light,  in  the  embrace  of  a  glowing 
orb.  And  when  Albine  leaned  over  smiling,  '  Let  me  be,'  he 
stammered,  his  eyes  now  shut ;  '  don't  hold  me  so  tightly. 
How  do  you  manage  to  hold  me  like  this  in  your  arms  ?  ' 

But  the  sun  crept  down  the  bed  again  and  slowly  retreated 
to  the  left ;  and  as  Serge  watched  it  bend  once  more  and 
settle  on  chair  after  chair,  he  bitterly  regretted  that  he  had 
not  kept  it  to  his  breast.  Albine  still  sat  upon  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  the  pair  of  them,  an  arm  round  each  other's  neck, 
watched  the  slow  paling  of  the  sky.  At  times  a  mighty 
thrill  seemed  to  make  it  blanch.  Serge's  languid  eyes  now 
wandered  over  it  more  freely  and  detected  in  it  exquisite  tints 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  It  was  not  all  blue,  but 
rosy  blue,  lilac  blue,  tawny  blue,  living  flesh,  vast  and 
spotless  nudity  heaving  like  a  woman's  bosom  in  the  breeze. 
At  every  glance  into  space  he  found  a  fresh  surprise — unknown 


nooks,  coy  smiles,  bewitching  rounded  outlines,  gauzy  veils 
which  were  cast  over  the  mighty,  glorious  forms  of  goddesses  in 
the  depths  of  peeping  paradises.  And  with  his  limbs  lightened 
by  suffering  he  winged  his  way  amid  that  shimmering 
silk,  that  stainless  down  of  azure.  The  sun  sank  lower  and 
lower,  the  blue  melted  into  purest  gold,  the  sky's  living  flesh 
gleamed  fairer  still,  and  then  was  slowly  steeped  in  all  the 
hues  of  gloom.  Not  a  cloud — nought  but  gradual  disappear- 
ance, a  disrobing  which  left  behind  it  but  a  gleam  of  modesty 
on  the  horizon.  And  at  last  the  broad  sky  slumbered. 

'  Oh,  the  dear  baby  ! '  exclaimed  Albine,  as  she  looked  at 
Serge,  who  had  fallen  asleep  upon  her  neck  at  the  same  time 
as  the  heavens. 

She  laid  him  down  in  bed  and  shut  the  windows.  Next 
morning,  however,  they  were  opened  at  break  of  day.  Serge 
could  no  longer  live  without  the  sunlight.  His  strength  was 
growing,  he  was  becoming  accustomed  to  the  gusts  of  air 
which  sent  the  alcove  curtains  flying.  Even  the  azure,  the 
everlasting  azure,  began  to  pall  upon  him.  He  grew  weary 
of  being  white  and  swanlike,  of  ever  swimming  on  heaven's 
limpid  lake.  He  came  to  wish  for  a  pack  of  black  clouds, 
some  crumbling  of  the  skies,  that  would  break  upon  the 
monotony  of  all  that  purity.  And  as  his  health  returned,  he 
hungered  for  keener  sensations.  He  now  spent  hours  in 
gazing  at  the  verdant  bough  :  he  would  have  liked  to  see  it 
grow,  expand,  and  throw  out  its  branches  to  his  very  bed.  It 
no  longer  satisfied  him,  but  only  roused  desires,  speaking  to 
him  as  it  did  of  all  the  trees  whose  deep-sounding  call  he 
could  hear  although  their  crests  were  hidden  from  his  sight. 
An  endless  whispering  of  leaves,  a  chattering  as  of  running 
water,  a  fluttering  as  of  wings,  all  blended  in  one  mighty, 
long-drawn,  quivering  voice,  resounded  in  his  ears. 

'  When  you  are  able  to  get  up,'  said  Albine,  '  you  shall  sit 
at  the  window.  You  will  see  the  lovely  garden  ! ' 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  murmured  gently : 

'  Oh !  I  can  see  it,  I  hear  it ;  I  know  where  the  trees  are, 
where  the  water  runs,  where  the  violets  grow.' 

And  then  he  added :  '  But  I  can't  see  it  clearly,  I  see  it 
without  any  light.  I  must  be  very  strong  before  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  as  far  as  the  window." 

At  times  when  Albine  thought  him  asleep,  she  would 
vanish  for  hours.  And  on  coming  in  again,  she  would  find 
him  burning  with  impatience,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
curiosity. 
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'  Where  have  you  been  ?  '  he  would  call  to  her,  taking 
hold  of  her  arms,  and  feeling  her  skirts,  her  bodice,  and  her 
cheeks.  '  You  smell  of  all  sorts  of  nice  things.  Ah  !  you 
have  been  walking  on  the  grass  ?  ' 

At  this  she  would  laugh  and  show  him  her  shoes  wet 
with  dew. 

'  You  have  been  in  the  garden !  you  have  been  in  the 
garden  ! '  he  then  exclaimed  delightedly.  '  I  knew  it.  When 
you  came  in  you  seemed  like  a  large  flower.  You  have 
brought  the  whole  garden  in  your  skirt." 

He  would  keep  her  by  him,  inhaling  her  like  a  nosegay. 
Sometimes  she  came  back  with  briars,  leaves,  or  bits  of  wood 
entangled  in  her  clothes.  These  he  would  remove  and  hide 
under  his  pillow  like  relics.  One  day  she  brought  him  a 
bunch  of  roses.  At  the  sight  of  them  he  was  so  affected  that 
he  wept.  He  kissed  them  and  went  to  sleep  with  them  in  his 
arms.  But  when  they  faded,  he  felt  so  keenly  grieved  that  he 
forbade  Albine  to  gather  any  more.  He  preferred  her,  said 
he,  for  she  was  as  fresh  and  as  balmy  ;  and  she  never  faded, 
her  hands,  her  hair,  her  cheeks  were  always  fragrant.  At 
last  he  himself  would  send  her  into  the  garden,  telling  her 
not  to  come  back  before  an  hour. 

'  In  that  way,'  he  said, '  I  shall  get  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and 
roses  till  to-morrow.' 

Often,  when  he  saw  her  coming  in  out  of  breath,  he 
would  cross-examine  her.  Which  path  had  she  taken  ?  Had 
she  wandered  among  the  trees,  or  had  she  gone  round  the 
meadow  side  ?  Had  she  seen  any  nests  ?  Had  she  sat  down 
behind  a  bush  of  sweetbriar,  or  under  an  oak,  or  in  the  shade 
of  a  clump  of  poplars?  But  when  she  answered  him  and 
tried  to  describe  the  garden  to  him,  he  would  put  his  hand  to 
her  lips. 

'  No,  no,'  he  said  gently.  '  It  is  wrong  of  me.  I  don't 
want  to  know.  I  would  rather  see  it  myself.' 

Then  he  would  relapse  into  his  favourite  dream  of  all 
the  greenery  which  he  could  feel  only  a  step  away.  For 
several  days  he  lived  on  that  dream  alone.  At  first,  he  said, 
he  had  perceived  the  garden  much  more  distinctly.  As  he 
gained  strength,  the  surging  blood  that  warmed  his  veins 
seemed  to  blur  his  dreamy  imaginings.  His  uncertainties 
multiplied.  He  could  no  longer  tell  whether  the  trees  were 
on  the  right,  whether  the  water  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  or  whether  some  great  rocks  were  not  piled  below 
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his  windows.  He  talked  softly  of  all  this  to  himself.  On  the 
slightest  indication  he  would  rear  wondrous  plans,  which  the 
song  of  a  bird,  the  creaking  of  a  bough,  the  scent  of  a  flower, 
would  suddenly  make  him  modify,  impelling  him  to  plant  a 
thicket  of  lilac  in  one  spot,  and  in  another  to  place  flower- 
beds where  formerly  there  had  been  a  lawn.  Every  hour 
he  designed  some  new  garden,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
Albine,  who,  whenever  she  surprised  him  at  it,  would  exclaim 
with  a  burst  of  laughter  :  '  That's  not  it,  I  assure  you.  You 
can't  have  any  idea  of  it.  It's  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
beautiful  things  you  ever  saw.  So  don't  go  racking  your 
head  about  it.  The  garden's  mine,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you. 
Be  easy,  it  won't  run  away.' 

Serge,  who  had  already  been  so  afraid  of  the  light,  felt 
considerable  trepidation  when  he  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  go  and  rest  his  elbows  on  the  window-sill.  Every  evening 
he  once  more  repeated,  '  To-morrow,'  and  '  To-morrow.'  He 
would  turn  away  in  his  bed  with  a  shudder  when  Albine  came 
in,  and  would  cry  out  that  she  smelt  of  hawthorn,  that  she 
had  scratched  her  hands  in  burrowing  a  hole  through  a  hedge 
to  bring  him  all  its  odour.  One  morning,  however,  she  sud- 
denly took  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  almost  carrying  him  to 
the  window,  held  him  there  and  forced  him  to  look  out  and 
see. 

'  What  a  coward  you  are ! '  she  exclaimed  with  her  fine 
ringing  laugh. 

And  waving  one  hand  all  round  the  landscape,  she  repeated 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  full  of  tender  promise :  '  The  Paradou  ! 
The  Paradou ! ' 

Serge  looked  out  upon  it,  speechless. 


IV 

A  SEA  of  verdure,  in  front,  to  right,  to  left,  everywhere.  A 
sea  rolling  its  surging  billows  of  leaves  as  far  as  the  horizon, 
unhindered  by  house,  or  screen  of  wall,  or  dusty  road.  A 
desert,  virgin,  hallowed  sea,  displaying  its  wild  sweetness  in 
the  innocence  of  solitude.  The  sun  alone  came  thither, 
weltering  in  the  meadows  in  a  sheet  of  gold,  threading  the 
paths  with  the  frolicsome  scamper  of  its  beams,  letting  its 
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fine-spun,  flaming  locks  droop  through  the  trees,  sipping  from 
the  springs  with  amber  lips  that  thrilled  the  water.  Beneath 
that  flaming  dust  the  vast  garden  ran  riot  like  some  delighted 
beast  let  loose  at  the  world's  very  end,  far  from  everything 
and  free  from  everything.  So  prodigal  was  the  luxuriance  of 
foliage,  so  overflowing  the  tide  of  herbage,  that  from  end  to 
end  it  all  seemed  hidden,  flooded,  submerged.  Nought  could 
be  seen  but  slopes  of  green,  stems  springing  up  like  fountains, 
billowy  masses,  woodland  curtains  closely  drawn,  mantles  of 
creepers  trailing  over  the  ground,  and  flights  of  giant  boughs 
swooping  down  upon  every  side. 

Amidst  that  tremendous  luxuriance  of  vegetation  even 
lengthy  scrutiny  could  barely  make  out  the  bygone  plan  of 
the  Paradou.  In  the  foreground,  in  a  sort  of  immense  amphi- 
theatre, must  have  lain  the  flower  garden,  whose  fountains 
were  now  sunken  and  dry,  its  stone  balustrades  shattered,  its 
flight  of  steps  all  warped,  and  its  statues  overthrown,  patches 
of  their  whiteness  gleaming  amidst  the  dusky  stretches  of 
turf.  Farther  back,  behind  the  blue  line  of  a  sheet  of  water, 
stretched  a  maze  of  fruit-trees  ;  farther  still  rose  towering 
woodland,  its  dusky,  violet  depths  streaked  with  bands  of  light. 
It  was  a  forest  which  had  regained  virginity,  an  endless  stretch 
of  tree-tops  rising  one  above  the  other,  tinged  with  yellowish 
green  and  pale  green  and  vivid  green,  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  species. 

On  the  right,  the  forest  scaled  some  hills,  dotting  them 
with  little  clumps  of  pine-trees,  and  dying  away  in  straggling 
brushwood,  while  a  huge  barrier  of  barren  rock,  heaped 
together  like  the  fallen  wreckage  of  a  mountain,  shut  out  all 
view  beyond.  Flaming  growths  there'cleaved  the  rugged  soil, 
monstrous  plants  lay  motionless  in  the  heat,  like  drowsing 
reptiles  ;  a  silvery  streak,  a  foamy  splash  that  glistened  in  the 
distance  like  a  cloud  of  pearls,  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
waterfall,  the  source  of  those  tranquil  streams  that  lazily 
skirted  the  flower-garden.  Lastly,  on  the  left  the  river  flowed 
through  a  vast  stretch  of  meadowland,  where  it  parted  into 
four  streamlets  which  winded  fitfully  beneath  the  rushes, 
between  the  willows,  behind  the  taller  trees.  And  far  away 
into  the  distance  grassy  patches  prolonged  the  lowland 
freshness,  forming  a  landscape  steeped  in  bluish  haze,  where  a 
gleam  of  daylight  slowly  melted  into  the  verdant  blue  of  sun- 
set. The  Paradou — its  flower-garden,  forest,  rocks,  streams, 
and  meadows  —filled  the  whole  breadth  of  sky. 
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1  The  Paradou  ! '  stammered  Serge,  stretching  out  his  arms 
as  if  to  clasp  the  entire  garden  to  his  breast. 

He  tottered,  and  Albine  had  to  seat  him  in  an  armchair. 
There  he  sat  for  two  whole  hours  intently  gazing,  without 
opening  his  lips,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands.  At  times 
his  eyelids  fluttered  and  a  flush  rose  to  hisjcheeks.  Slowly  he 
looked,  profoundly  amazed.  It  was  all  too  vast,  too  complex, 
too  overpowering. 

'  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot  understand,'  he  cried,  stretching 
out  his  hands  to  Albine  with  a  gesture  of  uttermost  weari- 
ness. 

The  girl  came  and  leant  over  the  back  of  his  armchair. 
Taking  his  head  between  her  hands,  she  compelled  him  to 
look  again,  and  softly  said  : 

'  It's  all  our  own.  Nobody  will  ever  come  in.  When  you 
are  well  again,  we  will  go  for  walks  there.  We  shall  have 
room  enough  for  walking  all  our  lives.  We'll  go  wherever 
you  like.  Where  would  you  like  to  go  ?  ' 

He  smiled. 

'  Oh  !  not  far,'  he  murmured.  '  The  first  day  only  two 

steps  or  so  beyond  the  door.  I  should  surely  fall See,  I'll 

go  over  there,  under  that  tree  close  to  the  window.' 

But  she  resumed  :  '  Would  you  like  to  go  into  the  flower- 
garden,  the  parterre  ?  You  shall  see  the  roses — they  have  over- 
run everything,  even  the  old  paths  are  all  covered  with  them. 
Or  would  you  like  the  orchard  better  ?  I  can  only  crawl  into 
it  on  my  hands  and  knees,  the  boughs  are  so  bowed  down  with 
fruit.  But  we'll  go  even  farther  if  you  feel  strong  enough. 
We'll  go  as  far  as  the  forest,  right  into  the  depths  of  shade, 
far,  far  away ;  so  far  that  we'll  sleep  out  there  when  night 
steals  over  us.  Or  else,  some  morning,  we  can  climb  up 
yonder  to  the  summit  of  those  rocks.  You'll  see  the  plants 
which  make  me  quake  ;  you'll  see  the  springs,  such  a  shower 
of  water !  What  fun  it  will  be  to  feel  the  spray  all  over  our 
faces  1  ...  But  if  you  prefer  to  walk  along  the  hedges,  beside 
a  brook,  we  must  -go  round  by  the  meadows.  It  is  so  nice 
under  the  willows  in  the  evening,  at  sunset.  One  can  lie 
down  on  the  grass  and  watch  the  little  green  frogs  hopping 
about  on  the  rushes.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Serge, '  you  weary  me,  I  don't  want  to  go  so 
far  ...  I  will  only  go  a  couple  of  steps,  that  will  be  more  than 
enough.' 

'  Even  I,'  she  still  continued,  '  even  I  have  not  yet  been 
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able  to  go  everywhere.  There  are  many  nooks  I  don't  know. 
I  have  walked  and  walked  in  it  for  years,  and  still  I  feel  sure 
there  are  unknown  spots  around,  places  where  the  shade  must 
be  cooler  and  the  turf  softer.  Listen,  I  have  always  fancied 
there  must  be  one  especially  in  which  I  should  like  to  live  for 
ever.  I  know  it's  somewhere  ;  I  must  have  passed  it  by,  or 
perhaps  it's  hidden  so  far  away  that  I  have  never  even  got  as 
far,  with  all  my  rambles.  But  we'll  look  for  it  together, 
Serge,  won't  we  ?  and  live  there.' 

'  No,  no,  be  quiet,'  stammered  the  young  man.  '  I  don't 
understand  what  you  are  saying.  You're  killing  me.' 

For  a  moment  she  let  him  sob  in  her  arms.  It  troubled 
and  grieved  her  that  she  could  find  no  words  to  soothe  him. 

'  Isn't  the  Paradou  as  beautiful,  then,  as  you  fancied  it?  ' 
she  asked  at  last. 

He  raised  his  face  and  answered  : 

'  I  don't  know.  It  was  quite  little,  and  now  it  is  ever 
growing  bigger  and  bigger Take  me  away,  hide  me.' 

She  led  him  back  to  bed,  soothing  him  like  a  child,  lulling 
him  with  a  fib. 

'  There,  there  !  it's  not  true,  there  is  no  garden.  It  was 
only  a  story  that  I  told  you.  Go,  sleep  in  peace.' 


EVEBY  day  in  this  wise  she  made  him  sit  at  the  window 
during  the  cool  hours  of  morning.  He  would  now  attempt  to 
take  a  few  steps,  leaning  the  while  on  the  furniture.  A  rosy 
tint  appeared  upon  his  cheeks,  and  his  hands  began  to  lose 
their  waxy  transparency.  But,  while  he  thus  regained 
health,  his  senses  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor  which  reduced 
him  to  the  vegetative  life  of  some  poor  creature  born  only 
the  day  before.  Indeed,  he  was  nothing  but  a  plant ;  his  sole 
perception  was  that  of  the  air  which  floated  round  him.  He 
lacked  the  blood  necessary  for  the  efforts  of  life,  and  remained, 
as  it  were,  clinging  to  the  soil,  imbibing  all  the  sap  he  could. 
It  was  like  a  slow  hatching  in  the  warm  egg  of  spring-tide. 
Albine,  remembering  certain  remarks  of  Doctor  Pascal,  felt 
terrified  at  seeing  him  remain  in  this  state,  '  innocent,'  dull- 
witted  like  a  little  boy.  She  had  heard  it  said  that  certain 
maladies  left  insanity  behind  them.  And  she  spent  hours  in 
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gazing  at  him  and  trying  her  utmost,  as  mothers  do,  to  make 
him  smile.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  laughed.  When  she 
passed  her  hand  across  his  eyes,  he  never  saw,  he  never 
followed  the  shadow.  Even  when  she  spoke  to  him,  he 
harely  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
came.  She  had  but  one  consolation :  he  thrived  splendidly, 
he  was  quite  a  handsome  child. 

For  another  whole  week  she  lavished  the  tenderest  care  on 
him.  She  patiently  waited  for  him  to  grow.  And  as  she 
marked  various  symptoms  of  awakening  perception,  her  fears 
subsided  and  she  began  to  think  that  time  might  make  a  man 
of  him.  When  she  touched  him  now  he  started  slightly. 
Another  time,  one  night,  he  broke  into  a  feeble  laugh.  On 
the  morrow,  when  she  had  seated  him  at  the  window,  she 
went  down  into  the  garden,  and  ran  about  in  it,  calling  to  him 
the  while.  She  vanished  under  the  trees,  flitted  across  the 
sunny  patches,  and  came  back  breathless  and  clapping  her 
hands.  At  first  his  wavering  eyes  failed  to  perceive  her.  But 
as  she  started  off  again,  perpetually  playing  at  hide-and-seek, 
reappearing  behind  every  other  bush,  he  was  at  last  able  to 
follow  the  white  gleam  of  her  skirt ;  and  when  she  suddenly 
came  forward  and  stood  with  upraised  face  below  his  window, 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  seemed  anxious  to  go  down  to 
her.  But  she  came  upstairs  again,  and  embraced  him  proudly : 
'  Ah  !  you  saw  me,  you  saw  me  ! '  she  cried.  '  You  would  like 

to  come  into  the  garden  with  me,  would  you  not  ? If  you 

only  knew  how  wretched  you  have  made  me  these  last  few 
days,  with  your  stupid  ways,  never  seeing  me  or  hearing  me  !  ' 

He  listened  to  her,  but  apparently  with  some  slight 
sensation  of  pain  that  made  him  bend  his  neck  in  a  shrinking 
way. 

'You  are  better  now,  however,'  she  went  on.  'Well 

enough  to  come  down  whenever  you  like Why  don't  you 

say  anything  ?  Have  you  lost  your  tongue  ?  Oh,  what  a 
baby  !  W7hy,  I  shall  have  to  teach  him  how  to  talk ! ' 

And  thereupon  she  really  did  amuse  herself  by  telling  him 
the  names  of  the  things  he  touched.  He  could  only  stammer, 
reiterating  the  syllables,  and  failing  to  utter  a  single  word 
plainly.  However,  she  began  to  walk  him  about  the  room, 
holding  him  up  and  leading  him  from  the  bed  to  the  window 
— quite  a  long  journey.  Two  or  three  times  he  almost  fell  on 
the  way,  at  which  she  laughed.  One  day  he  fairly  sat  down 
on  the  floor,  and  she  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  get 
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him  up  on  his  feet  again.  Then  she  made  him  undertake 
the  round  of  the  room,  letting  him  rest  by  the  way  on  the 
sofa  and  the  chairs — a  tour  round  a  little  world  which  took 
up  a  good  hour.  At  last  he  was  able  to  venture  on  a  few 
steps  alone.  She  would  stand  before  him  with  outstretched 
hands,  and  move  backwards,  calling  him,  so  that  he  should 
cross  the  room  in  search  of  her  supporting  arms.  If  he  sulked 
and  refused  to  walk,  she  would  take  the  cornb  from  her  hair 
and  hold  it  out  to  him  like  a  toy.  Then  he  would  come  to  her 
and  sit  still  in  a  corner  for  hours,  playing  with  her  comb,  and 
gently  scratching  his  hands  with  its  teeth. 

At  last  one  morning  she  found  him  up.  He  had  already 
succeeded  in  opening  one  of  the  shutters,  and  was  attempting 
to  walk  about  without  leaning  on  the  furniture. 

'  Good  gracious,  we  are  active  this  morning ! '  she  exclaimed 
gleefully.  '  Why,  he  will  be  jumping  out  of  the  window  to- 
morrow if  he  has  his  own  way So  you  are  quite  strong 

now,  eh  ?  " 

Serge's  answer  was  a  childish  laugh.  His  limbs  were 
regaining  the  strength  of  adolescence,  but  more  percep- 
tive sensations  remained  unroused.  He  spent  whole  after- 
noons in  gazing  out  on  the  Paradou,  pouting  like  a  child 
that  sees  nought  but  whiteness  and  hears  but  the  vibration  of 
sounds.  He  still  retained  the  ignorance  of  urchinhood — his 
sense  of  touch  as  yet  so  innocent  that  he  failed  to  tell  Albine's 
gown  from  the  covers  of  the  old  armchairs.  His  eyes  still 
stared  wonderingly ;  his  movements  still  displayed  the  wavering 
hesitation  of  limbs  which  scarce  knew  how  to  reach  their  goal ; 
his  state  was  one  of  incipient,  purely  instinctive  existence  into 
which  entered  no  knowledge  of  surroundings.  The  man  was 
not  yet  born  within  him. 

'  That's  right,  you'll  act  the  silly,  will  you  ? '  muttered 
Albine.  '  We'll  see.' 

She  took  off  her  comb,  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

'  Will  you  have  my  comb  ? '  she  said.     '  Come  and  fetch  it.' 

When  she  had  got  him  out  of  the  room,  by  retreating 
before  him  all  the  way,  she  put  her  arm  round  his  waist  and 
helped  him  down  each  stair,  amusing  him  while  she  put  her 
comb  back,  even  tickling  his  neck  with  a  lock  of  her  hair,  so 
that  he  remained  unaware  that  he  was  going  downstairs. 
But  when  he  was  in  the  hall,  he  became  frightened  at  the 
darkness  of  the  passage. 

'Just  look  ! '  she  cried,  throwing  the  door  wide  open. 

i2 
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It  was  like  a  sudden  dawn,  a  curtain  of  shadow  snatched 
aside,  revealing  the  joyousness  of  early  day.  The  park  spread 
out  before  them  verdantly  limpid,  freshly  cool  and  deep  as  a 
spring.  Serge,  entranced,  lingered  upon  the  threshold,  with 
a  hesitating  desire  to  feel  that  luminous  lake  with  his  foot. 

'  One  would  think  you  were  afraid  of  wetting  yourself,' 
said  Albine.  '  Don't  be  frightened,  the  ground  is  safe 
enough.' 

He  had  ventured  to  take  one  step,  and  was  astonished  at 
encountering  the  soft  resistance  of  the  gravel.  The  first 
touch  of  the  soil  gave  him  a  shock ;  life  seemed  to  rebound 
within  him  and  to  set  him  for  a  moment  erect,  with  expand- 
ing frame,  while  he  drew  long  breaths. 

'  Come  now,  be  brave,'  insisted  Albine.  '  You  know  you 
promised  me  to  take  five  steps.  We'll  go  as  far  as  the 

mulberry  tree  there  under  the  window There  you  can 

rest.' 

It  took  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  those  five  steps. 
After  each  effort  he  stopped  as  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  tear 
up  roots  that  held  him  to  the  ground. 

The  girl,  pushing  him  along,  said  with  a  laugh :  '  You 
look  just  like  a  walking  tree.' 

Having  placed  him  with  his  back  leaning  against  the  mul- 
berry tree,  in  the  rain  of  sunlight  falling  from  its  boughs,  she 
bounded  off  and  left  him,  calling  out  to  him  that  he  must  not 
stir.  Serge,  standing  there  with  drooping  hands,  slowly 
turned  his  head  towards  the  park.  Terrestrial  childhood  met 
his  gaze.  The  pale  greenery  was  steeped  in  the  very  milk  of 
youth,  flooded  with  golden  brightness.  The  trees  were  still  in 
infancy,  the  flowers  were  as  tender-fleshed  as  babes,  the 
streams  were  blue  with  the  artless  blue  of  lovely  infantile 
eyes.  Beneath  every  leaf  was  some  token  of  a  delightful 
awakening. 

Serge  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  yellow  breach  which  a  wide 
path  made  in  front  of  him  amidst  a  dense  mass  of  foliage.  At 
the  very  end,  eastward,  some  meadows,  steeped  in  gold,  looked 
like  the  luminous  field  upon  which  the  sun  would  descend,  and 
he  waited  for  the  morn  to  take  that  path  and  flow  towards 
him.  He  could  feel  it  coming  in  a  warm  breeze,  so  faint  at 
first  that  it  barely  brushed  across  his  skin,  but  rising  little  by 
little,  and  growing  ever  brisker  till  he  was  thrilled  all  over. 
He  could  also  taste  it  coming  with  a  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced savour,  bringing  the  healthful  acridity  of  the  open 
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air,  holding  to  his  lips  a  feast  of  sugary  arornatics,  sour  fruits, 
and  milky  shoots.  Further,  he  could  smell  it  coming  with 
the  perfumes  which  it  culled  upon  its  way — the  scent  of 
earth,  the  scent  of  the  shady  woods,  the  scent  of  the  warm 
plants,  the  scent  of  living  animals,  a  whole  posy  of  scents, 
powerful  enough  to  bring  on  dizziness.  He  could  likewise 
hear  it  coming  with  the  rapid  flight  of  a  bird  skimming 
over  the  grass,  waking  the  whole  garden  from  silence,  giving 
voice  to  all  it  touched,  and  filling  his  ears  with  the 
music  of  things  and  beings.  Finally,  he  could  see  it  coming 
from  the  end  of  the  path,  from  the  meadows  steeped  in  gold — 
yes,  he  could  see  that  rosy  air,  so  bright  that  it  lighted  the 
way  it  took  with  a  gleaming  smile,  no  bigger  in  the  distance 
than  a  spot  of  daylight,  but  in  a  few  swift  bounds  transformed 
into  the  very  splendour  of  the  sun.  And  the  morn  flowed  up 
and  beat  against  the  mulberry  tree  against  which  Serge  was 
leaning.  And  he  himself  resuscitated  amidst  the  childhood 
of  the  morn. 

'  Serge !  Serge !  '  cried  Albine,  lost  to  sight  behind  the 
high  shrubs  of  the  flower  garden.  'Don't  be  afraid,  I  am 
here.' 

But  Serge  no  longer  felt  frightened.  He  was  being  born 
anew  in  the  sunshine,  in  that  pure  bath  of  light  which 
streamed  upon  him.  He  was  being  born  anew  at  five-and- 
twenty,  his  senses  hurriedly  unclosing,  enraptured  with  the 
mighty  sky,  the  joyful  earth,  the  prodigy  of  loveliness  spread 
out  around  him.  This  garden,  which  he  knew  not  only  the  day 
before,  now  afforded  him  boundless  delight.  Everything  filled 
him  with  ecstasy,  even  the  blades  of  grass,  the  pebbles  in  the 
paths,  the  invisible  puffs  of  air  that  flitted  over  his  cheeks. 
His  whole  body  entered  into  possession  of  this  stretch  of 
nature ;  he  embraced  it  with  his  limbs,  he  drank  it  in  with 
his  lips,  ho  inhaled  it  with  his  nostrils,  he  carried  it  in  his  ears 
and  hid  it  in  the  depths  of  his  eyes.  It  was  his  own.  Tho 
roses  of  the  flower  garden,  the  lofty  boughs  of  the  forest,  the 
resounding  rocks  of  the  waterfall,  the  meadows  which  the  sun 
planted  with  blades  of  light,  were  his.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  slowly  reopened  them  that  he  might  enjoy  the  dazzle  of  a 
second  wakening. 

'  The  birds  have  eaten  all  the  strawberries,'  said  Albine 
disconsolately,  as  she  ran  up  to  him.  '  See,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  find  these  two  !  ' 

But  she  stopped  short  a  few  steps  away,  heart-struck  and 
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gazing  at  Serge  with  rapturous  astonishment.  '  How  hand- 
some you  are  ! '  she  cried. 

She  drew  a  little  nearer ;  then  stood  there,  absorbed  in 
her  contemplation,  and  murmuring :  '  I  had  never,  never  seen 
you  before.' 

He  had  certainly  grown  taller.  Clothed  in  a  loose  gar- 
ment, he  stood  erect,  still  somewhat  slender,  with  finely 
moulded  limbs,  square  chest,  and  rounded  shoulders.  His 
head,  slightly  thrown  back,  was  poised  upon  a  flexible  and 
snowy  neck,  rimmed  with  brown  behind.  Health  and  strength 
and  power  were  on  his  face.  He  did  not  smile,  his  expression 
was  that  of  repose,  with  grave  and  tender  mouth,  firm  cheeks, 
large  nose,  and  grey,  clear,  commanding  eyes.  The  long  locks 
that  thickly  covered  his  head  fell  upon  his  shoulders  in  jetty 
curls  ;  while  a  slender  growth  of  hair,  through  which  gleamed 
his  white  skin,  curled  upon  his  upper  lip  and  chin. 

'  Oh !  how  handsome,  how  handsome  you  are ! '  lingeringly 
repeated  Albine,  crouching  at  his  feet  and  gazing  up  at  him 
with  loving  eyes.  '  But  why  are  you  sulking  with  me  ?  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  me  ?  ' 

Still  he  stood  there  and  made  no  answer.  His  eyes  were 
far  away ;  he  never  even  saw  that  child  at  his  feet.  He  spoke 
to  himself  in  the  sunlight,  and  said :  '  How  good  the  light 
is!' 

That  utterance  sounded  like  a  vibration  of  the  sunlight 
itself.  It  fell  amid  the  silence  in  the  faintest  of  whispers  like 
a  musical  sigh,  a  quiver  of  warmth  and  of  life.  For  several 
days  Albine  had  never  heard  his  voice,  and  now,  like  himself, 
it  had  altered.  It  seemed  to  her  to  course  through  the  park 
more  sweetly  than  the  melody  of  birds,  more  imperiously 
than  the  wind  that  bends  the  boughs.  It  reigned,  it  ruled. 
The  whole  garden  heard  it,  though  it  had  been  but  a  faint 
and  passing  breath,  and  the  whole  garden  was  thrilled  with 
the  joyousness  it  brought. 

'  Speak  to  me,'  implored  Albine.  '  You  have  never  spoken 
to  me  like  that.  When  you  were  upstairs  in  your  room, 
when  you  were  not  dumb,  you  talked  the  silly  prattle  of  a 
child.  How  is  it  I  no  longer  know  your  voice  ?  Just  now  I 
thought  it  had  come  down  from  the  trees,  that  it  reached  me 
from  every  part  of  the  garden,  that  it  was  one  of  those  deep 
sighs  that  used  to  worry  me  at  night  before  you  came. 
Listen,  everything  is  keeping  silence  to  hear  you  speak 
again.' 
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But  still  he  failed  to  recognise  her  presence.  Tenderer 
grew  her  tones.  '  No,  don't  speak  if  it  tires  you.  Sit  down 
beside  me,  and  we  will  remain  here  on  the  grass  till  the  sun 
wanes.  And  look,  I  have  found  two  strawberries.  Such 
trouble  I  had  too  !  The  birds  eat  up  everything.  One's  for 
you,  both  if  you  like  ;  or  we  can  halve  them,  and  taste  each  of 
them.  You'll  thank  me,  and  then  I  shall  hear  you.' 

But  he  would  not  sit  down,  he  refused  the  strawberries, 
which  Albine  pettishly  threw  away.  She  did  not  open  her 
lips  again.  She  would  rather  have  seen  him  ill,  as  in  those 
earlier  days  when  she  had  given  him  her  hand  for  a  pillow, 
and  had  felt  him  coming  back  to  life  beneath  the  cooling 
breath  she  blew  upon  his  face.  She  cursed  the  returning 
health  which  now  made  him  stand  in  the  light  like  a  young 
unheeding  god.  Would  he  be  ever  thus  then,  with  never  a 
glance  for  her  ?  Would  he  never  be  further  healed,  and  at 
last  see  her  and  love  her?  And  she  dreamed  of  onco 
again  being  his  healer,  of  accomplishing  by  the  sole  power  of 
her  little  hands  the  cure  of  the  second  childhood  in  which  he 
remained.  She  could  clearly  see  that  there  was  no  spark  in 
the  depths  of  his  grey  eyes,  that  his  was  but  a  pallid  beauty 
like  that  of  the  statues  which  had  fallen  among  the  nettles  of 
the  flower-garden.  She  rose  and  clasped  him,  breathing  on 
his  neck  to  rouso  him.  But  that  morning  Serge  never  even 
felt  the  breath  that  lifted  his  silky  beard.  The  sun  got  low, 
it  was  time  to  go  indoors.  On  reaching  his  room,  Albine 
burst  into  tears. 

From  that  morning  forward  the  invalid  took  a  short  walk 
in  the  garden  every  day.  He  went  past  the  mulberry  tree,  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  where  a  wide  flight  of  broken 
steps  descended  to  the  flowery  parterre.  He  grew  accustomel 
to  the  open  air,  each  bath  of  sunlight  brought  him  fresh 
vigour.  A  young  chestnut  tree,  which  had  sprung  from  some 
fallen  nut  between  two  stones  of  the  balustrade,  burst  the 
resin  of  its  buds,  and  unfolded  its  leafy  fans  with  far  less 
vigour  than  he  progressed.  One  day,  indeed,  he  even 
attempted  to  descend  the  steps,  but  in  this  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  sat  down  among  the  dane-wort  which  had  grown 
up  between  the  cracks  in  the  stone  flags.  Below,  to  the  left, 
he  could  see  a  small  wood  of  roses.  It  was  thither  that  ho 
dreamt  of  going. 

'  Wait  a  little  longer,'  said  Albine.  '  The  scent  of  the 
roses  is  too  strong  for  you  yet.  I  have  never  been  able  to  sit 
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long  under  the  rose-trees  without  feeling  exhausted,  light- 
headed, with  a  longing  to  cry.  Don't  be  afraid,  I  will  some 
day  lead  you  to  the  rose-trees,  and  I  shall  surely  weep  among 
them,  for  you  make  me  very  sad.' 


VI 

ONE  morning  she  at  last  succeeded  in  helping  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  trampling  down  the  grass  before  him  with 
her  feet,  and  clearing  a  way  for  him  through  the  briars, 
whose  supple  arms  barred  the  last  few  yards.  Then  they 
slowly  entered  the  wood  of  roses.  It  was  indeed  a  very  wood, 
with  thickets  of  tall  standard  roses  throwing  out  leafy  clumps 
as  big  as  trees,  and  enormous  rose  bushes  impenetrable  as 
copses  of  young  oaks.  Here,  formerly,  there  had  been  a 
most  marvellous  collection  of  plants.  But  since  the  flower 
garden  had  been  left  in  abandonment,  everything  had  run 
wild,  and  a  virgin  forest  had  arisen,  a  forest  of  roses  over- 
running the  paths,  crowded  with  wild  offshoots,  so  mingled,  so 
blended,  that  roses  of  every  scent  and  hue  seemed  to  blossom 
on  the  same  stem.  Creeping  roses  formed  mossy  carpets  on 
the  ground,  while  climbing  roses  clung  to  others  like  greedy 
ivy  plants,  and  ascended  in  spindles  of  verdure,  letting  a 
shower  of  their  loosened  petals  fall  at  the  lightest  breeze. 
Natural  paths  coursed  through  the  wood — narrow  footways, 
broad  avenues,  enchanting  covered  walks  in  which  one  strolled 
in  the  shade  and  scent.  These  led  to  glades  and  clearings, 
under  bowers  of  small  red  roses,  and  between  walls  hung 
with  tiny  yellow  ones.  Some  sunny  nooks  gleamed  like 
green  silken  stuff  embroidered  with  bright  patterns;  other 
shadier  corners  offered  the  seclusion  of  alcoves  and  an  aroma 
of  love,  the  balmy  warmth,  as  it  were,  of  a  posy  languishing 
on  a  woman's  bosom.  The  rose  bushes  had  whispering  voices 
too.  And  the  rose  bushes  were  full  of  songbirds'  nests. 

'  TA'e  must  take  care  not  to  lose  ourselves,'  said  Albine,  as 
she  entered  the  wood.  '  I  did  lose  myself  once,  and  the  sun 
had  set  before  I  was  able  to  free  myself  from  the  rose  bushes 
which  caught  me  by  the  skirt  at  every  step.' 

They  had  barely  walked  a  few  minutes,  however,  before 
Serge,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  wished  to  sit  down.  He 
stretched  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  fell  into  deep 
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slumber.  Albine  sat  musing  by  his  side.  They  were  on  the 
edge  of  a  glade,  near  a  narrow  path  which  stretched  away 
through  the  wood,  streaked  with  flashes  of  sunlight,  and, 
through  a  small  round  blue  gap  at  its  far  end,  revealed  the 
sky.  Other  little  paths  led  from  the  clearing  into  leafy 
recesses.  The  glade  was  formed  of  tall  rose  bushes  rising 
one  above  the  other  with  such  a  wealth  of  branches, 
such  a  tangle  of  thorny  shoots,  that  big  patches  of  foliage 
were  caught  aloft,  and  hung  there  tent-like,  stretching  out 
from  bush  to  bush.  Through  the  tiny  apertures  in  the 
patches  of  leaves,  which  were  suggestive  of  fine  lace,  the 
light  filtered  like  impalpable  sunny  dust.  And  from  the 
vaulted  roof  hung  stray  branches,  chandeliers,  as  it  were, 
thick  clusters  suspended  from  green  thread-like  stems, 
armfuls  of  flowers  that  reached  to  the  ground,  athwart  some 
rent  in  the  leafy  ceiling,  which  trailed  around  like  a  tattered 
curtain. 

Albine  meanwhile  was  gazing  at  Serge  asleep.  She  had 
never  seen  him  so  utterly  prostrated  in  body  as  now,  his 
hands  lying  open  on  the  turf,  his  face  deathly.  So  dead 
indeed  he  was  to  her  that  she  thought  she  could  kiss  his  face 
without  his  even  feeling  it.  And  sadly,  absently,  she  busied 
her  hands  with  shredding  all  the  roses  within  her  reach. 
Above  her  head  drooped  an  enormous  cluster  which  brushed 
against  her  hair,  set  roses  on  her  twisted  locks,  her  ears,  her 
neck,  and  even  threw  a  mantle  of  the  fragrant  flowers  across 
her  shoulders.  Higher  up,  under  her  fingers,  other  roses 
rained  down  with  large  and  tender  petals  exquisitely  formed, 
which  in  hue  suggested  the  faintly  flushing  purity  of  a  maiden's 
bosom.  Like  a  living  snowfall  these  roses  already  hid  her 
feet  in  the  grass.  And  they  climbed  her  knees,  covered  her 
skirt,  and  smothered  her  to  her  waist ;  while  three  stray 
petals,  which  had  fluttered  on  to  her  bodice,  just  above  her 
bosom,  there  looked  like  three  glimpses  of  her  bewitching 
skin. 

'  Oh  1  the  lazy  fellow  !  '  she  murmured,  feeling  bored  and 
picking  up  two  handfuls  of  roses,  which  she  flung  in  Serge's 
face  to  wake  him. 

He  did  not  stir,  however,  but  still  lay  there  with  the  roses 
on  his  eyes  and  mouth.  This  made  Albine  laugh.  She 
stooped  down,  and  with  her  whole  heart  kissed  both  his  eyes 
and  his  mouth,  blowing  as  she  kissed  to  drive  the  rose  petals 
away ;  but  they  remained  upon  his  lips,  and  she  broke  into 
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still  louder  laughter,  intensely  amused  at  this  flowery  caress- 
ing. 

Serge  slowly  raised  himself.  He  gazed  at  her  with 
amazement,  as  if  startled  at  finding  her  there. 

'  Who  are  you  ?  where  do  you  come  from  ?  what  are  you 
doing  here  beside  me  ? '  he  asked  her.  And  still  she  smiled, 
transported  with  delight  at  marking  this  awakening  of  his 
senses.  Then  he  seemed  to  remember  something,  and 
continued  with  a  gesture  of  happy  confidence  : 

'I  know,  you  are  my  love,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  you  are 
waiting  for  me  that  we  may  be  one  for  ever.  I  was  dreaming 
of  you.  You  were  in  my  breast,  and  I  gave  you  my  blood,  my 
muscles,  my  bones.  I  felt  no  pain.  You  took  half  my  heart 
so  tenderly  that  I  experienced  keen  inward  delight  at  thus 
dividing  myself.  I  sought  all  that  was  best  and  most 
beautiful  within  me  to  give  it  to  you.  You  might  have 
carried  off  everything,  and  still  I  should  have  thanked  you. 
And  I  woke  when  you  went  out  of  me.  You  left  through  my 
eyes  and  mouth ;  ay,  I  felt  it.  You  were  all  warm,  all 
fragrant,  so  sweet  that  it  was  the  thrill  from  you  that  has 
made  me  awake.' 

Albine  listened  to  his  words  with  ecstasy.  At  last  he  saw 
her ;  at  last  his  birth  was  accomplished,  his  cure  begun. 
With  outstretched  hands  she  begged  him  to  go  on. 

'  How  have  I  managed  to  live  without  you  ?  '  he  murmured. 
'  No,  I  did  not  live,  I  was  like  a  slumbering  animal.  And  now 
you  are  mine  !  and  you  are  no  one  but  myself !  Listen,  you 
must  never  leave  me ;  for  you  are  my  very  breath,  and  in  leaving 
me  you  would  rob  me  of  my  life.  We  will  remain  within 
ourselves.  You  will  be  mine  even  as  I  shall  be  yours. 
Should  I  ever  forsake  you,  may  I  be  accursed,  may  my  body 
wither  like  a  useless  and  noxious  weed  ! ' 

He  caught  hold  of  her  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
quivering  with  admiration  :  '  How  beautiful  you  are  ! ' 

In  the  falling  dust  of  sunshine  Albine' s  skin  looked  milky 
white,  scarce  gilded  here  and  there  by  the  sunny  sheen.  The 
shower  of  roses  around  and  on  her  steeped  her  in  pinkness. 

Her  fair  hair,  loosely  held  together  by  her  comb,  decked 
her  head  as  with  a  setting  planet  whose  last  bright  sparks 
shone  upon  the  nape  of  her  neck.  She  wore  a  white  gown  ; 
her  arms,  her  throat,  her  stainless  skin  bloomed  unabashed 
as  a  flower,  musky  with  a  goodly  fragrance.  Her  figure  was 
slender,  not  too  tall,  but  supple  as  a  snake's,  with  softly 
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rounded,  voluptuously  expanding  outlines,  in  which  the 
freshness  of  childhood  mingled  with  womanhood's  nascent 
charms.  Her  oval  face,  with  its  narrow  brow  and  rather  full 
mouth,  beamed  with  the  tender  living  light  of  her  blue  eyes. 
And  yet  she  was  grave,  too,  her  cheeks  unruffled,  her  chin 
plump — as  naturally  lovely  as  are  the  trees. 

'  And  how  I  love  you  ! '  said  Serge,  drawing  her  to  him- 
self. 

They  were  wholly  one  another's  now,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms  !  They  did  not  kiss,  but  held  each  other  round 
the  waist,  cheek  to  cheek,  united,  dumb,  delighted  with 
their  oneness.  Around  them  bloomed  the  roses  with  a  mad, 
amorous  blossoming,  full  of  crimson  and  rosy  and  white 
laughter.  The  living,  opening  flowers  seemed  to  bare  their  very 
bosoms.  Yellow  roses  were  there  showing  the  golden  skin  of 
barbarian  maidens :  straw-coloured  roses,  lemon-coloured 
roses,  sun-coloured  roses — every  shade  of  the  necks  which  are 
arnbered  by  glowing  skies.  Then  there  was  skin  of  softer 
hue  :  among  the  tea  roses,  bewitchingly  moist  and  cool,  one 
caught  glimpses  of  modest,  bashful  charms,  with  skin  as  fine 
as  silk  tinged  faintly  with  a  blue  network  of  veins.  Farther 
on  all  the  smiling  life  of  the  rose  expanded :  there  was  the 
blush  white  rose,  barely  tinged  with  a  dash  of  carmine,  snowy  as 
the  foot  of  a  maid  dabbling  in  a  spring ;  there  was  the  silvery 
pink,  more  subdued  than  even  the  glow  with  which  a  youthful 
arm  irradiates  a  wide  sleeve  ;  there  was  the  clear,  fresh  rose, 
in  which  blood  seemed  to  gleam  under  satin  as  in  the  bare 
shoulders  of  a  woman  bathed  in  light ;  and  there  was  the 
bright  pink  rose  with  its  buds  like  the  nipples  of  virgin  bosoms, 
and  its  opening  flowers  that  suggested  parted  lips,  exhaling 
warm  and  perfumed  breath.  And  the  climbing  roses,  the  tall 
cluster  roses  with  their  showers  of  white  flowers,  clothed  all 
these  others  with  the  lace -work  of  their  bunches,  the  innocence 
of  their  flimsy  muslin  ;  while,  here  and  there,  roses  dark  as 
the  lees  of  wine,  sanguineous,  almost  black,  showed  amidst  the 
bridal  purity  like  passion's  wounds.  Verily,  it  was  like  a 
bridal — the  bridal  of  the  fragrant  wood,  the  virginity  of  May 
led  to  the  fertility  of  July  and  August ;  the  first  unknowing 
kiss  culled  like  a  nosegay  on  the  wedding  morn.  Even  in  the 
grass,  moss  roses,  clad  in  close-fitting  garments  of  green  wool, 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  love.  Flowers  rambled 
all  along  the  sun-streaked  path,  faces  peeped  out  everywhere 
to  court  the  passing  breezes.  Bright  were  the  smiles  under 
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the  spreading  tent  of  the  glade.  Not  a  flower  that  bloomed 
the  same :  the  roses  differed  in  the  fashion  of  their  wooing. 
Some,  shy  and  blushing,  would  show  but  a  glimpse  of  bud, 
while  others,  panting  and  wide  open,  seemed  consumed  with 
infatuation  for  their  persons.  There  were  pert,  gay  little 
things  that  filed  off,  cockade  in  cap  ;  there  were  huge  ones, 
bursting  with  sensuous  charms,  like  portly,  fattened-up 
sultanas;  there  were  impudent  hussies,  too,  in  coquettish 
disarray,  on  whose  petals  the  white  traces  of  the  powder-puff 
could  be  espied ;  there  were  virtuous  maids  who  had  donned  low- 
necked  garb  like  demure  bourgeoises  ;  and  aristocratic  ladies, 
graceful  and  original,  who  contrived  attractive  deshabilles. 
And  the  cup-like  roses  offered  their  perfume  as  in  precious 
crystal ;  the  drooping,  urn-shaped  roses  let  it  drip  drop  by 
drop  ;  the  round,  cabbage-like  roses  exhaled  it  with  the  even 
breath  of  slumbering  flowers ;  while  the  budding  roses 
tightly  locked  their  petals  and  only  sent  forth  as  yet  the  faint 
sigh  of  maidenhood. 

1 1  love  you,  I  love  you,'  softly  repeated  Serge. 

Albine,  too,  was  a  large  rose,  a  pallid  rose  that  had  opened 
since  the  morning.  Her  feet  were  white,  her  arms  were 
rosy  pink,  her  neck  was  fair  of  skin,  her  throat  bewitchingly 
veined,  pale  and  exquisite.  She  was  fragrant,  she  proffered 
lips- which  offered  as  in  a  coral  cup  a  perfume  that  was  yet 
faint  and  cool.  Serge  inhaled  that  perfume,  and  pressed  her 
to  his  breast.  Albine  laughed. 

The  ring  of  that  laugh,  which  sounded  like  a  bird's 
rhythmic  notes,  enraptured  Serge. 

'  What,  that  lovely  song  is  yours  ?  '  he  said.  '  It  is  the 
sweetest  I  ever  heard.  You  are  indeed  my  joy.' 

Then  she  laughed  yet  more  sonorously,  pouring  forth 
rippling  scales  of  high-pitched,  flute-like  notes  that  melted 
into  deeper  ones.  It  was  an  endless  laugh,  a  long-drawn 
cooing,  then  a  burst  of  triumphant  music  celebrating  the 
delight  of  awakening  love.  And  everything — the  roses,  the 
fragrant  wood,  the  whole  of  the  Paradou — laughed  in  that 
laugh  of  woman  just  born  to  beauty  and  to  love.  Till  now 
the  vast  garden  had  lacked  one  charm — a  winning  voice 
which  should  prove  the  living  mirth  of  the  trees,  the  streams, 
and  the  sunlight.  Now  the  vast  garden  was  endowed  with 
that  charm  of  laughter. 

'  How  old  are  you  ? '  asked  Albine,  when  her  song  had 
ended  in  a  faint  expiring  note. 
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'  Nearly  twenty-six,'  Serge  answered. 

She  was  amazed.  What !  he  was  twenty-six  1  He,  too, 
was  astonished  at  having  made  that  answer  so  glibly,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  not  yet  lived  a  day — an  hour. 

'  And  how  old  are  you  ?  '  he  asked  in  his  turn. 

'  Oh,  I  am  sixteen.' 

Then  she  broke  into  laughter  again,  quivering  from  head 
to  foot,  repeating  and  singing  her  age.  She  laughed  at  her 
sixteen  years  with  a  fine-drawn  laugh  that  flowed  on  with 
rhythmic  trilling  like  a  streamlet.  Serge  scanned  her  closely, 
amazed  at  the  laughing  life  that  transfigured  her  face.  He 
scarcely  knew  her  now  with  those  dimples  in  her  cheeks, 
those  bow-shaped  lips  between  which  peeped  the  rosy  moist- 
ness  of  her  mouth,  and  those  eyes  blue  like  bits  of  sky 
kindling  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  As  she  threw  back  her 
head,  she  sent  a  glow  of  warmth  through  him. 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  fumbled  mechanically  behind 
her  neck. 

'  What  do  you  want  ? '  she  asked.  And  suddenly  remem- 
bering, she  exclaimed  :  '  My  comb  !  my  comb  1  that's  it.' 

She  gave  him  her  comb,  and  let  fall  her  heavy  tresses.  A 
cloth  of  gold  suddenly  unrolled  and  clothed  her  to  her  hips. 
Some  locks  which  flowed  down  upon  her  breast  gave,  as  it 
were  a  finishing  touch  to  her  regal  raiment.  At  the  sight  of 
that  sudden  blaze,  Serge  uttered  an  exclamation ;  he  kissed 
each  lock,  and  burned  his  lips  amidst  that  sunset-like  reful- 
gence. 

But  Albine  now  relieved  herself  of  her  long  silence,  and 
chatted  and  questioned  unceasingly. 

'  Oh,  how  wretched  you  made  me !  You  no  longer  took 
any  notice  of  me,  and  day  after  day  I  found  myself  useless  and 
powerless,  worried  out  of  my  wits  like  a  good-for-nothing.  .  .  . 
And  yet  the  first  few  days  I  had  done  you  good.  You  saw  me 
and  spoke  to  me.  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  lying 
down,  and  went  to  sleep  on  my  shoulder,  and  murmured  that 
I  did  you  good  ?  ' 

1  No ! '  said  Serge,  '  no,  I  don't  remember  it.  I  had  never 
seen  you  before.  I  have  only  just  seen  you  for  the  first  time 
— lovely,  radiant,  never  to  be  forgotten.' 

She  clapped  her  hands  impatiently,  exclaiming  :  '  And  my 
comb  ?  You  must  remember  how  I  used  to  give  you  my  comb 
to  keep  you  quiet  when  you  were  a  little  child  ?  Why,  you 
were  looking  for  it  just  now.' 
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'  No,  I  don't  remember.  Your  hair  is  like  fine  silk.  I 
have  never  kissed  your  hair  before.' 

At  this,  with  some  vexation,  she  recounted  certain  parti- 
culars of  his  convalescence  in  the  room  with  the  blue  ceiling. 
But  he  only  laughed  at  her,  and  at  last  closed  her  lips  with 
his  hand,  saying  with  anxious  weariness :  '  No,  be  quiet,  I 
don't  know ;  I  don't  want  to  know  any  more.  ...  I  have 
only  just  woke  up,  and  found  you  there,  covered  with  roses. 
That  is  enough.' 

And  he  drew  her  once  more  towards  him  and  held  her 
there,  dreaming  aloud,  and  murmuring :  '  Perhaps  I  have 
lived  before.  It  must  have  been  a  long,  long  time  ago.  .  .  . 
I  loved  you  in  a  painful  dream.  You  had  the  same  blue  eyes, 
the  same  rather  long  face,  the  same  youthful  mien.  But  your 
hair  was  carefully  hidden  under  a  linen  cloth,  and  I  never 
dared  to  remove  that  cloth,  because  your  locks  seemed  to  me 
fearsome  and  would  have  jnade  me  die.  But  to-day  your  hair 
is  the  very  sweetness  of  yourself.  It  preserves  your  scent,  and 
when  I  kiss  it,  when  I  bury  my  face  in  it  like  this,  I  drink  in 
your  very  life.' 

He  kept  on  passing  the  long  curls  through  his  hands, 
and  pressing  them  to  his  lips,  as  if  to  squeeze  from  them  all 
Albine's  blood.  And  after  an  interval  of  silence,  he  con- 
tinued :  '  It's  strange,  before  one's  birth,  one  dreams  of  being 
born.  ...  I  was  buried  somewhere.  I  was  very  cold.  I 
could  hear  all  the  life  of  the  world  outside  buzzing  above  me. 
But  I  shut  my  ears  despairingly,  for  I  was  used  to  my  gloomy 
den,  and  enjoyed  some  fearful  delights  in  it,  so  that  I  never 
sought  to  free  myself  from  all  the  earth  weighing  upon  my 
chest.  Where  could  I  have  been  then  ?  Who  was  it  gave 
me  light  ?  ' 

He  struggled  to  remember,  while  Albine  now  waited  in 
fear  and  trembling  lest  he  should  really  do  so.  Smiling,  she 
took  a  handful  of  her  hair  and  wound  it  round  the  young 
man's  neck,  thus  fastening  him  to  herself.  This  playful  act 
roused  him  from  his  musings. 

'You're  right,1  he  said,  'I  am  yours,  what  does  the 
rest  matter  ?  It  was  you,  was  it  not,  who  drew  me  out  of  the 
earth?  I  must  have  been  under  this  garden.  What  I 
heard  were  your  steps  rattling  the  little  pebbles  in  the  path. 
You  were  looking  for  me,  you  brought  down  upon  my  head 
the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  scent  of  the  pinks,  the  warmth  of 
the  sun.  I  fancied  that  you  would  find  me  at  last.  I  waited 
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a  long  time  for  you.  But  I  never  expected  that  you  would 
give  yourself  to  me  without  your  veil,  with  your  hair  undone 
— the  terrible  hair  which  has  become  so  soft.' 

He  sat  her  on  his  lap,  placing  his  face  beside  hers. 

'Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more.  We  are  alone  for  ever. 
We  love  each  other.' 

And  thus  in  all  innocence  they  lingered  in  each  other's 
arms ;  for  a  long,  long  time  did  they  remain  there  forget- 
fully. The  sun  rose  higher  ;  and  the  dust  of  light  fell  hotter 
from  the  lofty  boughs.  The  yellow  and  white  and  crimson 
roses  were  now  only  a  ray  of  their  delight,  a  sign  of  their 
smiles  to  one  another.  They  had  certainly  caused  buds  to 
open  around  them.  The  roses  crowned  their  heads  and  threw 
garlands  about  their  waists.  And  the  scent  of  the  roses  became 
so  penetrating,  so  strong  with  amorous  emotion,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  the  scent  of  their  own  breath. 

At  last  Serge  put  up  Albine's  hair.  He  raised  it  in  hand- 
fuls  with  delightful  awkwardness,  and  stuck  her  comb  askew  in 
the  enormous  knot  that  he  had  heaped  upon  her  head.  And 
as  it  happened  she  looked  bewitching  thus.  Then,  rising 
from  the  ground,  he  held  out  his  hands  to  her,  and  supported 
her  waist  as  she  got  up.  They  still  smiled  without  speaking 
a  word,  and  slowly  they  went  down  the  path. 


VII 

ALBINE  and  Serge  entered  the  flower  garden.  She  was 
watching  him  with  tender  anxiety,  fearing  lest  he  should 
overtire  himself ;  but  he  reassured  her  with  a  light  laugh. 
He  felt  strong  enough  indeed  to  carry  her  whithersoever  she 
listed.  When  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  full  sun- 
light, he  drew  a  sigh  of  content.  At  last  he  lived ;  he  was  no 
longer  a  plant  subject  to  the  terrible  sufferings  of  winter. 
And  how  he  was  moved  with  loving  gratitude  1  Had  it  been 
within  his  power,  he  would  have  spared  Albine's  tiny  feet 
even  the  roughness  of  the  paths  ;  he  dreamed  of  carrying 
her,  clinging  round  his  neck,  like  a  child  lulled  to  sleep  by 
her  mother.  He  already  watched  over  her  with  a  guardian's 
watchful  care,  thrusting  aside  the  stones  and  brambles, 
jealous  lest  the  breeze  should  waft  a  fleeting  kiss  upon  those 
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darling  locks  which  were  his  alone.  She  on  her  side  nestled 
against  his  shoulder  and  serenely  yielded  to  his  guidance. 

Thus  Albine  and  Serge  strolled  on  together  in  the  sun- 
light for  the  first  time.  A  balmy  fragrance  floated  in  their 
wake,  the  very  path  on  which  the  sun  had  unrolled  a  golden 
carpet  thrilled  with  delight  under  their  feet.  Between  the 
tall  flowering  shrubs  they  passed  like  a  vision  of  such 
wondrous  charm  that  the  distant  paths  seemed  to  entreat 
their  presence  and  hail  them  with  a  murmur  of  admiration, 
even  as  crowds  hail  long-expected  sovereigns.  They  formed 
one  sole,  supremely  lovely  being.  Albine's  snowy  skin  was 
but  the  whiteness  of  Serge's  browner  skin.  And  slowly  they 
passed  along  clothed  with  sunlight— nay,  they  were  themselves 
the  sun — worshipped  by  the  low  bending  flowers. 

A  tide  of  emotion  now  stirred  the  Paradou  to  its  depths. 
The  old  flower  garden  escorted  them — that  vast  field  bearing 
a  century's  untrammelled  growth,  that  nook  of  Paradise  sown 
by  the  breeze  with  the  choicest  flowers.  The  blissful  peace 
of  the  Paradou,  slumbering  in  the  broad  sunlight,  prevented 
the  degeneration  of  species.  It  could  boast  of  a  temperature 
ever  equable,  and  a  soil  which  every  plant  had  long  enriched 
to  thrive  therein  in  the  silence  of  its  vigour.  Its  vegetation 
was  mighty,  magnificent,  luxuriantly  untended,  full  of  erratic 
growths  decked  with  monstrous  blossoming,  unknown  to  the 
spade  and  watering-pot  of  gardeners.  Nature  left  to  herself, 
free  to  grow  as  she  listed,  in  the  depths  of  that  solitude  pro- 
tected by  natural  shelters,  threw  restraint  aside  more  heartily 
at  each  return  of  spring,  indulged  in  mighty  gambols, 
delighted  in  offering  herself  at  all  seasons  strange  nosegays 
not  meant  for  any  hand  to  pluck.  A  rabid  fury  seemed  to 
impel  her  to  overthrow  whatever  the  effort  of  man  had  created ; 
she  rebelliously  cast  a  straggling  multitude  of  flowers  over  the 
paths,  attacked  the  rockeries  with  an  ever-rising  tide  of  moss, 
and  knotted  round  the  necks  of  marble  statues  the  flexible 
cords  of  creepers  with  which  she  threw  them  down ;  she 
shattered  the  stonework  of  the  fountains,  steps,  and  terraces 
with  shrubs  which  burst  through  them  ;  she  slowly,  creepingly, 
spread  over  the  smallest  cultivated  plots,  moulding  them  to 
her  fancy,  and  planting  on  them,  as  ensign  of  rebellion,  some 
wayside  spore,  some  lowly  weed  which  she  transformed  into  a 
gigantic  growth  of  verdure.  In  days  gone  by  the  par- 
terre, tended  by  a  master  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  had 
displayed  in  its  trim  beds  and  borders  a  wondrous  wealth  of 
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choice  blossoms.  And  the  same  plants  could  still  be  found  ; 
but  perpetuated,  grown  into  such  numberless  families,  and 
scampering  in  such  mad  fashion  throughout  the  whole 
garden,  that  the  place  was  now  all  helter-skelter  riot  to  its 
very  walls,  a  very  den  of  debauchery,  where  intoxicated  nature 
had  hiccups  of  verbena  and  pinks. 

Though  to  outward  seeming  Albine  had  yielded  her  weaker 
self  to  the  guidance  of  Serge,  to  whose  shoulder  she  clung, 
it  was  she  who  really  led  him.  She  took  him  first  to  the 
grotto.  Deep  within  a  clump  of  poplars  and  wiUows  gaped 
a  cavern,  formed  by  rugged  bits  of  rocks  which  had  fallen 
over  a  basin  where  tiny  rills  of  water  trickled  between  the 
stones.  The  grotto  was  completely  lost  to  sight  beneath  the 
onslaught  of  vegetation.  Below,  row  upon  row  of  hollyhocks 
seemed  to  bar  all  entrance  with  a  trellis-work  of  red,  yellow, 
mauve,  and  white-hued  flowers,  whose  stems  were  hidden 
among  colossal  bronze-green  nettles,  which  calmly  exuded 
blistering  poison.  Above  them  was  a  mighty  swarm  of 
creepers  which  leaped  aloft  in  a  few  bounds  ;  jasmines 
starred  with  balmy  flowers  ;  wistarias  with  delicate  lacelike 
leaves  ;  dense  ivy,  dentated  and  resembling  varnished  metal ; 
lithe  honeysuckle,  laden  with  pale  coral  sprays ;  amorous 
clematidese,  reaching  out  arms  all  tufted  with  white  aigrettes. 
And  among  them  twined  yet  slenderer  plants,  binding  them 
more  and  more  closely  together,  weaving  them  into  a  fragrant 
woof.  Nasturtium,  bare  and  green  of  skin,  showed  open 
mouths  of  ruddy  gold ;  scarlet  runners,  tough  as  whipcord, 
kindled  here  and  there  a  fire  of  gleaming  sparks  ;  convolvuli 
opened  their  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  with  thousands  of  little 
bells  rang  a  silent  peal  of  exquisite  colours  ;  sweetpeas,  like 
swarms  of  settling  butterflies,  folded  tawny  or  rosy  wings, 
ready  to  be  borne  yet  farther  away  by  the  first  breeze.  It 
was  all  a  wealth  of  leafy  locks,  sprinkled  with  a  shower  of 
flowers,  straying  away  in  wild  dishevelment,  and  suggesting 
the  head  of  some  giantess  thrown  back  in  a  spasm  of  passion, 
with  a  streaming  of  magnificent  hair,  which  spread  into  a 
pool  of  perfume, 

'  I  have  never  dared  to  venture  into  all  that  darkness,' 
Albine  whispered  to  Serge. 

He  urged  her  on,  carried  her  over  the  nettles  ;  and  as  a 
great  boulder  barred  the  way  into  the  grotto,  he  held  her  up 
for  a  moment  in  his  arms  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  peer 
through  the  opening  that  yawned  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
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1 A  marble  woman,'  she  whispered,  '  has  fallen  full 
length  into  the  stream.  The  water  has  eaten  her  face  away.' 

Then  he,  too,  in  his  turn  wanted  to  look,  and  pulled 
himself  up.  A  cold  breeze  played  upon  his  cheeks.  In  the 
pale  light  that  glided  through  the  hole,  he  saw  the  marble 
woman  lying  amidst  the  reeds  and  the  duckweed.  She  was 
naked  to  the  waist.  She  must  have  been  drowning  there  for 
the  last  hundred  years.  Some  grief  had  probably  flung  her 
into  that  spring  where  she  was  slowly  committing  suicide. 
The  clear  water  which  flowed  over  her  had  worn  her  face 
into  a  smooth  expanse  of  marble,  a  mere  white  surface  with- 
out a  feature ;  but  her  breasts,  raised  out  of  the  water  by 
what  appeared  an  effort  of  her  neck,  were  still  perfect  and 
lifelike,  throbbing  even  yet  with  the  joys  of  some  old  delight. 

'  She  isn't  dead  yet,'  said  Serge,  getting  down  again. 
'  One  day  we  will  come  and  get  her  out  of  there.' 

But  Albine  shuddered  and  led  him  away.  They  passed 
out  again  into  the  sunlight  and  the  rank  luxuriance  of  beds 
and  borders.  They  wandered  through  a  field  of  flowers 
capriciously,  at  random.  Their  feet  trod  a  carpet  of  lovely 
dwarf  plants,  which  had  once  neatly  fringed  the  walks,  and 
now  spread  about  in  wild  profusion.  In  succession  they 
passed  ankle-deep  through  the  spotted  silk  of  soft  rose 
catchflies,  through  the  tufted  satin  of  feathered  pinks,  and 
the  blue  velvet  of  forget-me-nots,  studded  with  melancholy 
little  eyes.  Further  on  they  forced  their  way  through  giant 
mignonette,  which  rose  to  their  knees  like  a  bath  of  perfume  ; 
then  they  turned  through  a  patch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  in 
order  that  they  might  spare  an  expanse  of  violets,  so  delicate- 
looking  that  they  feared  to  hurt  them.  But  soon  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  violets,  and  so  with 
wary,  gentle  steps  they  passed  over  their  fresh  fragrance 
inhaling  the  very  breath  of  springtide.  Beyond  the  violets, 
a  mass  of  lobelias  spread  out  like  green  wool  gemmed  with 
pale  mauve.  The  softly  shaded  stars  of  globularia,  the  blue 
cups  of  nemophila,  the  yellow  crosses  of  saponaria,  the  white 
and  purple  ones  of  sweet  rocket,  wove  patches  of  rich  tapestry, 
stretching  onward  and  onward,  a  fabric  of  royal  luxury,  so 
that  the  young  couple  might  enjoy  the  delights  of  that  first 
walk  together  without  fatigue.  But  the  violets  ever  re- 
appeared ;  real  seas  of  violets  that  rolled  all  round  them,  shed- 
ding the  sweetest  perfumes  beneath  their  feet  and  wafting  iij 
their  wake  the  breath  of  their  leaf-hidclen  flowerets. 
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Albine  and  Sergo  quite  lost  themselves.  Thousands  of 
loftier  plants  towered  up  in  hedges  around  them,  enclosing 
narrow  paths  which  they  found  it  delightful  to  thread. 
These  paths  twisted  and  turned,  wandered  maze-like  through 
dense  thickets.  There  were  ageratums  with  sky-blue  tufts 
of  bloom ;  woodruffs  with  soft  musky  perfume  ;  brazen- 
throated  mimuluses,  blotched  with  bright  vermilion ;  lofty 
phloxes,  crimson  and  violet,  throwing  up  distaffs  of  flowers 
for  the  breezes  to  spin ;  red  flax  with  sprays  as  fine  as  hair  ; 
chrysanthemums  like  full  golden  moons,  casting  short  faint 
rays,  white  and  violet  and  rose,  around  them.  The  young 
couple  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  their  path  and 
continued  their  way  betwixt  the  walls  of  verdure.  To  the 
right  of  them  sprang  up  the  slim  fraxinella,  the  centrau- 
thus  draped  with  snowy  blossoms,  and  the  greyish  hounds- 
tongue,  in  each  of  whose  tiny  flowercups  gleamed  a  dewdrop. 
To  their  left  was  a  long  row  of  columbines  of  every  variety  ; 
white  ones,  pale  rose  ones,  and  some  of  deep  violet  hues, 
almost  black,  that  seemed  to  be  in  mourning,  the  blossoms 
that  drooped  from  their  lofty,  branching  stems  being  plaited  and 
goffered  like  crape.  Then,  as  they  advanced  further  on,  the 
character  of  the  hedges  changed.  Giant  larkspurs  thrust  up 
their  flower-rods,  between  the  dentated  foliage  of  which 
gaped  the  mouths  of  tawny  snapdragons,  while  the  schizan- 
thus  reared  its  scanty  leaves  and  fluttering  blooms,  that 
looked  like  butterflies'  wings  of  sulphur  hue  splashed  with 
soft  lake.  The  blue  bells  of  campanulas  swayed  aloft,  some 
of  them  even  over  the  tall  asphodels,  whose  golden  stems 
served  as  their  steeples.  In  one  corner  was  a  giant  fennel 
that  reminded  one  of  a  lace-dressed  lady  spreading  out 
a  sunshade  of  sea-green  satin.  Then  the  pair  suddenly 
found  their  way  blocked.  It  was  impossible  to  advance  any 
further ;  a  mass  of  flowers,  a  huge  sheaf  of  plants  stopped 
all  progress.  Down  below,  a  mass  of  brank-ursine  formed 
as  it  were  a  pedestal,  from  the  midst  of  which  sprang 
scarlet  geum,  rhodanthe  with  stiff  petals,  and  clarkia  with 
great  white  carved  crosses,  that  looked  like  the  insignia  of 
some  barbarous  order.  Higher  up  still,  bloomed  the  rosy 
viscaria,  the  yellow  leptosiphon,  the  white  colinsia,  and  the 
lagurus,  whose  dusty  green  bloom  contrasted  with  the  glow- 
ing colours  around  it.  Towering  over  all  these  growths 
scarlet  foxgloves  and  blue  lupins,  rising  in  slender  columns, 
formed  a  sort  of  ori-ontal  rotunda  gleaming  vividly  with 
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crimson  and  azure ;  while  at  the  very  summit,  like  a  sur- 
mounting dome  of  dusky  copper,  were  the  ruddy  leaves  of  a 
colossal  castor-bean. 

As  Serge  reached  out  his  hands  to  try  to  force  a  passage, 
Albine  stopped  him  and  begged  him  not  to  injure  the 
flowers.  '  You  will  break  the  stems  and  crush  the  leaves,' 
she  said.  '  Ever  since  I  have  been  here,  I  bave  always 
taken  care  to  hurt  none  of  them.  Come,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  pansies.' 

She  made  him  turn  and  led  him  from  the  narrow  paths 
to  the  centre  of  the  parterre,  where,  once  upon  a  time,  great 
basins  had  been  hollowed  out.  But  these  had  now  fallen 
into  ruin,  and  were  nothing  but  gigantic  jardinieres,  fringed 
with  stained  and  cracked  marble.  In  one  of  the  largest  of 
them,  the  wind  had  sown  a  wonderful  basketful  of  pansies. 
The  velvety  blooms  seemed  almost  like  living  faces,  with 
bands  of  violet  hair,  yellow  eyes,  paler  tinted  mouths,  and 
chins  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour. 

'  When  I  was  younger  they  used  to  make  me  quite  afraid,' 
murmured  Albine.  '  Look  at  them.  Wouldn't  you  think 
that  they  were  thousands  of  little  faces  looking  up  at  you 
from  the  ground?  And  they  turn,  too,  all  in  the  same 
direction.  They  might  be  a  lot  of  buried  dolls  thrusting 
their  heads  out  of  the  ground.' 

She  led  him  still  further  on.  They  went  the  round  of  all 
the  other  basins.  In  the  next  one  a  number  of  amaranthuses 
had  sprung  up,  raising  monstrous  crests  which  Albine  had 
always  shrunk  from  touching,  such  was  their  resemblance  to 
big  bleeding  caterpillars.  Balsams  of  all  colours,  now  straw- 
coloured,  now  the  hue  of  peach-blossom,  now  blush-white, 
now  grey  like  flax,  filled  another  basin  where  their  seed 
pods  split  with  little  snaps.  Then  in  the  midst  of  a  ruined 
fountain,  there  flourished  a  colony  of  splendid  carnations. 
White  ones  hung  over  the  moss-covered  rims,  and  flaked 
ones  thrust  a  bright  medley  of  blossom  between  the  chinks 
of  the  marble ;  while  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  whence 
formerly  the  water-jets  had  spurted,  a  huge  crimson  clove 
now  shot  out  so  vigorously  that  the  decrepit;  beast  seemed  to 
be  spouting  blood.  Near  by,  the  principal  piece  of  orna- 
mental water,  a  lake,  on  whose  surface  swans  had  glided, 
had  now  become  a  thicket  of  lilacs,  beneath  whose  shade 
stocks  and  verbenas  and  day-lilies  screened  their  delicate 
tints,  and  dozed  away,  all  redolent  of  perfume. 
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1  But  we  haven't  seen  half  the  flowers  yet,'  said  Albine, 
proudly.  '  Over  yonder  there  are  such  huge  ones  that  I  can 
quite  bury  myself  amongst  them  like  a  partridge  in  a  corn- 
field.' 

They  went  thither.  They  tripped  down  some  broad  steps, 
from  whose  fallen  urns  still  flickered  the  violet  fires  of  the 
iris.  All  down  the  steps  streamed  gilliflowers,  like  liquid 
gold.  The  sides  were  flanked  with  thistles,  that  shot  up  like 
candelabra,  of  green  bronze,  twisted  and  curved  into  the 
semblance  of  birds'  heads,  with  all  the  fantastic  elegance  of 
Chinese  incense-burners.  Between  the  broken  balustrades 
drooped  tresses  of  stonecrop,  light  greenish  locks,  spotted  as 
with  mouldiness.  Then  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  another 
parterre  spread  out,  dotted  over  with  box-trees  that  were 
vigorous  as  oaks ;  box-trees  which  had  once  been  carefully 
pruned  and  clipped  into  balls  and  pyramids  and  octagonal 
columns,  but  which  were  now  revelling  in  unrestrained 
freedom  of  untidiness,  breaking  out  into  ragged  masses  of 
greenery,  through  which  blue  patches  of  sky  were  visible. 

And  Albine  led  Serge  straight  on  to  a  spot  that  seemed  to 
be  the  graveyard  of  the  flower-garden.  There  the  scabious 
mourned,  and  processions  of  poppies  stretched  out  in  line,  with 
deathly  odour,  unfolding  heavy  blooms  of  feverish  brilliance. 
Sad  anemones  clustered  in  weary  throngs,  pallid  as  if  infected 
by  some  epidemic.  Thick-set  daturas  spread  out  purplish 
horns,  from  which  insects,  weary  of  life,  sucked  fatal  poison. 
Marigolds  buried  with  choking  foliage  their  writhing  starry 
flowers,  that  already  reeked  of  putrefaction.  And  there 
were  other  melancholy  flowers  also :  fleshy  ranunculi  with 
rusty  tints,  hyacinths  and  tuberoses  that  exhaled  asphyxia 
and  died  from  their  own  perfume.  But  the  cinerarias  were 
most  conspicuous,  crowding  thickly  in  half-mourning  robes  of 
violet  and  white.  In  the  middle  of  this  gloomy  spot  a 
mutilated  marble  Cupid  still  remained  standing,  smiling 
beneath  the  lichens  which  overspread  his  youthful  nakedness, 
while  the  arm  with  which  he  had  once  held  his  bow  lay  low 
amongst  the  nettles. 

Then  Albine  and  Serge  passed  on  through  a  rank  growth 
of  peonies,  reaching  to  their  waists.  The  white  flowers  fell  to 
pieces  as  they  passed,  with  a  rain  of  snowy  petals  which  was 
as  refreshing  to  their  hands  as  the  heavy  drops  of  a  thunder 
shower.  And  the  red  ones  grinned  with  apoplectical  faces 
which  perturbed  them.  Next  they  passed  through  a  field 
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of  fuchsias,  forming  dense,  vigorous  shrubs,  that  delighted 
them  with  their  countless  bells.  Then  they  went  on  through 
fields  of  purple  veronicas  and  others  of  geraniums,  blazing 
with  all  the  fiery  tints  of  a  brasier,  which  the  wind  seemed  to 
be  ever  fanning  into  fresh  heat.  And  they  forced  their  way 
through  a  jungle  of  gladioli,  tall  as  reeds,  which  threw  up 
spikes  of  flowers  that  gleamed  in  the  full  daylight  with  all 
the  brilliance  of  burning  torches.  They  lost  themselves  too 
in  a  forest  of  sunflowers,  with  stalks  as  thick  as  Albine's  wrist, 
a  forest  darkened  by  rough  loaves  large  enough  to  form  an 
infant's  bed,  and  peopled  with  giant  starry  faces  that  shone 
like  so  many  suns.  And  thence  they  passed  into  another 
forest,  a  forest  of  rhododendrons  so  teeming  with  blossom 
that  the  branches  and  leaves  were  completely  hidden,  and 
nothing  but  huge  nosegays,  masses  of  soft  calyces,  could  be 
seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

'  Come  along ;  we  have  nob  got  to  the  end  yet,'  cried 
Albine.  '  Let  us  push  on.' 

But  Serge  stopped.  They  were  now  in  the  midst  of  an 
old  ruined  colonnade.  Some  of  the  columns  offered  inviting 
seats  as  they  lay  prostrate  amongst  primroses  and  periwinkles. 
Further  away,  among  the  columns  that  still  remained  upright, 
other  flowers  were  growing  in  profusion.  There  were  expanses 
of  tulips  showing  brilliant  streaks  like  painted  china  ;  expanses 
of  calceolarias  dotted  with  crimson  and  gold  ;  expanses  of 
zinnias  like  great  daisies  ;  expanses  of  petunias  with  petals 
like  soft  cambric  through  which  rosy  flesh  tints  gleamed  ;  and 
other  fields,  with  flowers  they  could  not  recognise  spreading 
in  carpets  beneath  the  sun,  in  a  motley  brilliance  that  was 
softened  by  the  green  of  their  leaves. 

'  We  shall  never  be  able  to  see  it  all,'  said  Serge,  smiling 
and  waving  his  hand.  '  It  would  be  very  nice  to  sit  down 
here,  amongst  all  this  perfume/ 

Near  them  there  was  a  large  patch  of  heliotropes,  whose 
vanilla-like  breath  permeated  the  air  with  velvety  softness. 
They  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  fallen  columns,  in  the  midst 
of  a  cluster  of  magnificent  lilies  which  had  shot  up  there. 
They  had  been  walking  for  more  than  an  hour.  They  had 
wandered  on  through  the  flowers  from  the  roses  to  the  lilies. 
These  offered  them  a  calm,  quiet  haven  after  their  lovers'iramble 
amid  the  perfumed  solicitations  of  luscious  honeysucle,  musky 
violets,  verbenas  that  breathed  out  the  warm  scent  of  kisses, 
and  tuberoses  that  panted  with  voluptuous  passion.  The 
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lilies,  witli  their  tall  slim  stems,  shot  up  round  them  like  a 
white  pavilion  and  sheltered  them  with  snowy  cups,  gleaming 
only  with  the  gold  of  their  slender  pistils.  And  there  they 
rested,  like  betrothed  children  in  a  tower  of  purity ;  an 
impregnable  ivory  tower,  where  all  their  love  was  yet  perfect 
innocence. 

Albine  and  Serge  lingered  amongst  the  lilies  till  evening. 
They  felt  so  happy  there,  and  seemed  to  break  out  into  a 
new  life.  Serge  felt  the  last  trace  of  fever  leave  his  hands, 
while  Albine  grew  quite  white,  with  a  milky  whiteness 
untinted  by  any  rosy  hue.  They  were  unconscious  that  their 
arms  and  necks  and  shoulders  were  bare,  and  their  straying 
unconfined  hair  in  nowise  troubled  them.  They  laughed 
merrily  one  at  the  other,  with  frank  open  laughter.  The 
expression  of  their  eyes  retained  the  limpid  calmness  of  clear 
spring  water.  When  they  quitted  the  lilies,  their  feelings 
were  but  those  of  children  ten  years  old ;  it  seemed  to  them 
that  they  had  just  met  each  other  in  that  garden  so  that  they 
might  be  friends  for  ever  and  amuse  themselves  with  perpetual 
play.  And  as  they  returned  through  the  parterre,  the  very 
flowers  bore  themselves  discreetly,  as  though  they  were  glad 
to  see  their  childishness,  and  would  do  nothing  that  might 
corrupt  them.  The  forests  of  peonies,  the  masses  of  carna- 
tions, the  carpets  of  forget-me-nots,  the  curtains  of  clematis, 
now  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  evening,  slumbering  in 
childlike  purity  akin  to  their  own,  no  longer  spread  sugges- 
tions of  voluptuousness  around  them.  The  pansies  looked 
up  at  them  with  their  little  candid  faces,  like  playfellows  ; 
and  the  languid  mignonette,  as  Albine's  white  skirt  brushed 
by  it,  seemed  full  of  compassion,  and  held  its  breath  lest  it 
should  fan  their  love  prematurely  into  life. 


VIII 

AT  dawn  the  next  day  it  was  Serge  who  called  Albine.  She 
slept  in  a  room  on  the  upper  floor.  He  looked  up  at  her 
window  and  saw  her  throw  open  the  shutters  just  as  she  had 
sprung  out  of  bed.  They  laughed  merrily  as  their  eyes  met. 
'You  must  not  go  out  to-day,'  said  Albine,  when  she 
came  down.  '  We  must  stay  indoors  and  rest.  To-morrow 
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I  will  take  you  a  long,  long  way  off,  to  a  spot  where  we  can 
have  a  very  jolly  time.' 

'  But  sha'n't  we  grow  tired  of  stopping  here  ?  '  muttered 
Serge. 

'  Oh,  dear  no  !     I  will  tell  you  stories.' 

They  passed  a  delightful  day.  The  windows  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  Paradou  came  in  and 
rejoiced  with  them  in  the  room.  Serge  now  really  took 
possession  of  that  delightful  room,  where  he  imagined  he 
had  been  born.  He  insisted  upon  seeing  everything,  and 
upon  having  everything  explained  to  him.  The  plaster 
Cupids  who  sported  round  the  alcove  amused  him  so  much 
that  he  mounted  upon  a  chair  to  tie  Albine's  sash  round  the 
neck  of  the  smallest  of  them,  a  little  bit  of  a  man  who  was 
turning  somersaults  with  his  head  downward.  Albino  clapped 
her  hands,  and  said  that  he  looked  like  a  cockchafer  fastened 
by  a  string.  Then,  as  though  seized  by  an  access  of  pity,  she 
said,  '  No,  no,  unfasten  him.  It  prevents  him  from  flying.' 

But  it  was  the  Cupids  painted  over  the  doors  that  more 
particularly  attracted  Serge's  attention.  He  fidgeted  at  not 
being  able  to  make  out  what  they  were  playing  at,  for  the 
paintings  had  grown  very  dim.  Helped  by  Albine,  ho 
dragged  a  table  to  the  wall,  and  when  they  both  had  climbed 
upon  it,  Albine  began  to  explain  things  to  him. 

'  Look,  now,  those  are  throwing  flowers.  Under  the 
flowers  you  can  only  see  some  bare  legs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  first  I  came  here  I  could  make  out  a  lady  reposing 
there.  But  she  has  been  gone  for  a  long  time  now.' 

They  examined  all  the  panels  in  turn ;  but  they  had 
faded  to  such  a  degree  that  little  more  could  be  distinguished 
than  the  knees  and  elbows  of  infants.  The  details  which 
had  doubtless  delighted  the  eyes  of  those  whose  old-time 
passion  seemed  to  linger  round  the  alcove,  had  so  completely 
disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  fresh  air,  that  the 
room,  like  the  park,  seemed  restored  to  pristine  virginity 
beneath  the  serene  glory  of  the  sun. 

'  Oh  !  they  are  only  some  little  boys  playing,'  said  Serge, 
as  he  descended  from  the  table.  '  Do  you  know  how  to  play 
at  "  hot  cockles  "  ?  ' 

There  was  no  game  that  Albine  did  not  know  how  to 
play  at.  But,  for  '  hot  cockles,'  at  least  three  players  are 
necessary,  and  that  made  them  laugh.  Serge  protested, 
however,  that  they  got  on  too  well  together  ever  to  desire  a 
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third  there,  and  they  vowed  that  they  would  always  remain 
by  themselves. 

'We  are  quite  alone  here;  one  cannot  hear  a  sound,' 
said  the  young  man,  lolling  on  the  couch.  '  And  all  the  fur- 
niture has  such  a  pleasant  old-time  smell.  The  place  is  as 
snug  as  a  nest.  We  ought  to  be  very  happy  in  this  room.' 

The  girl  shook  her  head  gravely. 

'  If  1  had  been  at  all  timid,"  she  murmured,  '  I  should 
have  been  very  much  frightened  at  first.  .  .  .  That  is  one 
of  the  stories  I  want  to  tell  you.  The  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood told  it  to  me.  Perhaps  it  isn't  true,  but  it  will 
amuse  us,  at  any  rate.' 

Then  she  came  and  sat  down  by  Serge's  side. 

'  It  is  years  and  years  since  it  all  happened.  The 
Paradou  belonged  to  a  rich  lord,  who  came  and  shut  himself 
up  in  it  with  a  very  beautiful  lady.  The  gates  of  the 
mansion  were  kept  so  tightly  closed,  and  the  garden  walls 
were  built  so  very  high,  that  no  one  ever  caught  sight  even 
of  the  lady's  skirts.' 

'  Ah  !  I  know,'  Serge  interrupted  ;  '  the  lady  was  never 
seen  again.' 

Then,  as  Albine  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  somewhat 
annoyed  to  find  that  he  knew  her  story  already,  he  added  in 
a  low  voice,  apparently  a  little  astonished  himself  :  '  You 
told  me  the  story  before,  you  know.' 

She  declared  that  she  had  never  done  so ;  but  all  at  once 
she  seemed  to  change  her  mind,  and  allowed  herself  to  bo 
convinced.  However,  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  finishing 
her  tale  in  these  words  :  '  When  the  lord  went  away  his  hair 
was  quite  white.  He  had  all  the  gates  barricaded  up,  so  that 
no  one  might  get  inside  and  disturb  the  lady.  It  was  in  this 
room  that  she  died.' 

'  In  this  room  ? '  cried  Serge.  '  You  never  told  me  that ! 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  was  really  in  this  room  she 
died  ? ' 

Albine  seemed  put  out.  She  repeated  to  him  what  every 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  knew.  The  lord  had  built  the 
pavilion  for  the  reception  of  this  unknown  lady,  who  looked 
like  a  princess.  The  servants  employed  at  the  mansion 
afterwards  declared  that  he  spent  all  his  days  and  nights 
there.  Often,  too,  they  saw  him  in  one  of  the  walks,  guiding 
the  tiny  feet  of  the  mysterious  lady  towards  the  densest 
coppices.  But  for  all  the  world  they  would  never  have 
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ventured  to  spy  upon  the  pair,  who  sometimes  scoured  the 
park  for  weeks  together. 

'  And  it  was  here  she  died  ? '  repeated  Serge,  who  felt 
touched  with  sorrow.     '  And  you  have  taken  her  room  ;  you 
use  her  furniture,  and  you  sleep  in  her  bed.' 
Albine  smiled. 

'  Ah  !  well,  you  know,  I  am  not  timid.  Besides,  it  is  so 
long  since  it  all  happened.  You  said  what  a  delightful  room 
it  was.' 

Then  they  both  dropped  into  silence,  and  glanced,  for  a 
moment,  towards  the  alcove,  the  lofty  ceiling,  and  the 
corners,  steeped  in  grey  gloom.  The  faded  furniture  seemed 
to  speak  of  long  past  love.  A  gentle  sigh,  as  of  resignation, 
passed  through  the  room. 

'  No,  indeed,'  murmured  Serge,  '  one  could  not  feel 
afraid  here.  It  is  too  peaceful.' 

But  Albine  came  closer  to  him  and  said  :  '  There  is  some- 
thing else  that  only  a  few  people  know,  and  that  is  that  the 
lord  and  the  lady  discovered  in  the  garden  a  certain  spot 
where  perfect  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  where  they 
afterwards  spent  all  their  time.  I  have  been  told  that  by  a 
very  good  authority.  It  is  a  cool,  shady  spot,  hidden  away  in 
the  midst  of  an  impenetrable  jungle,  and  it  is  so  marvellously 
beautiful  that  anyone  who  reaches  it  forgets  all  else  in  the 
world.  The  poor  lady  must  have  been  buried  there.' 

'  Is  it  anywhere  about  the  parterre  ? '  asked  Serge, 
curiously. 

'Ah!  I  cannot  tell,  I  cannot  tell,'  said  the  young  girl, 
with  an  expression  of  discouragement.  '  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  have  searched  everywhere,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  the  least  sign  of  that  lovely  clearing.  It  is  not 
amongst  the  roses,  nor  the  lilies,  nor  the  violets.' 

'Perhaps  it  is  hidden  somewhere  away  amongst  those 
mournful-looking  flowers,  where  you  showed  me  the  figure  of 
a  boy  standing  with  his  arm  broken  off.' 

'  No,  no,  indeed.' 

'Perhaps,  then, it  is  in  that  grotto, near  that  clear  stream, 
where  the  great  marble  woman,  without  a  face,  is  lying.' 

'  No,  no.' 

Albine  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment.  Then,  as  though 
speaking  to  herself,  she  went  on  :  'As  soon  as  ever  I  came 
here,  I  began  to  hunt  for  it.  I  spent  whole  days  in  the 
Paradou,  and  ferreted  about  in  all  the  out-of-the-way  green 
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corners,  to  Lave  the  pleasure  of  sitting  for  an  hour  in  that 
happy  spot.  What  mornings  have  I  not  wasted  in  groping 
under  the  brambles  and  peeping  into  the  most  distant  nooks 
of  the  park  I  Oh  1  I  should  have  known  it  at  once,  that 
enchanting  retreat,  with  the  mighty  tree  that  must  shelter  it 
with  a  canopy  of  foliage,  with  its  carpet  of  soft  silky  turf,  and 
its  walls  of  tangled  greenery,  which  the  very  birds  themselves 
cannot  penetrate. 

She  raised  her  voice,  and  threw  one  of  her  arms  round 
Serge's  neck,  as  she  continued :  '  Tell  me,  now ;  shall  we 
search  for  it  together  ?  We  shall  surely  find  it.  You,  who 
are  strong,  will  push  aside  the  heavy  branches,  while  I  crawl 
underneath  and  search  the  brakes.  When  I  grow  weary,  you 
can  carry  me  ;  you  can  help  me  to  cross  the  streams ;  and  if 
we  happen  to  lose  ourselves,  you  can  climb  the  trees  and  try 
to  discover  our  way  again.  Ah !  and  how  delightful  it  will  bo 
for  us  to  sit,  side  by  side,  beneath  the  green  canopy  in  the 
centre  of  the  clearing  !  I  have  been  told  that  in  one  minute 
one  may  there  live  the  whole  of  life.  Tell  me,  my  dear  Serge, 
shall  we  set  off  to-morrow  and  scour  the  park,  from  bush  to 
bush,  until  we  have  found  what  we  want  ? ' 

Serge  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled.  '  What  would 
be  the  use  ?  '  he  said.  '  Is  it  not  pleasant  in  the  parterre  ? 
Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  remain  among  the  flowers, 
instead  of  seeking  a  greater  happiness  that  lies  so  far 
away  ? ' 

'It  is  there  that  the  dead  lady  lies  buried,1  murmured 
Albine,  falling  back  into  her  reverie.  '  It  was  the  joy  of  being 
there  that  killed  her.  The  tree  casts  a  shade,  whose  charm  is 
deathly.  ...  I  would  willingly  die  so.  We  would  clasp  one 
another  there,  and  we  would  die,  and  none  would  ever  find  us 
again.' 

1  Don't  talk  like  that,'  interrupted  Serge.  '  You  make  me 
feel  so  unhappy.  I  would  rather  that  we  should  live  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  far  away  from  that  fatal  shade.  Your  words 
distress  me,  as  though  they  urged  us  to  some  irreparable 
misfortune.  It  must  be  forbidden  to  sit  beneath  a  tree  whoso 
shade  can  thus  affect  one.' 

'  Yes,'  Albine  gravely  declared,  '  it  is  forbidden.  All  the 
folks  of  the  countryside  have  told  me  that  it  is  forbidden.' 

Then  silence  fell.  Serge  rose  from  the  couch  where  he 
had  been  lolling,  and  laughed,  and  pretended  that  he  did  not 
care  about  stories.  The  sun  was  setting,  however,  before 
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Albine  would  consent  to  go  into  the  garden  for  even  a  few 
minutes.  She  led  Serge  to  the  left,  along  the  enclosing  wall, 
to  a  spot  strewn  with  fragments  of  stone,  and  woodwork,  and 
ironwork,  bristling  too  with  briars  and  brambles.  It  was  the 
site  of  the  old  mansion,  still  black  with  traces  of  the  fire 
which  had  destroyed  the  building.  Underneath  the  briars 
lay  rotting  timbers  and  fire-split  masonry.  The  spot  was  like 
a  little  ravined,  hillocky  wilderness  of  sterile  rocks,  draped 
with  rude  vegetation,  clinging  creepers  that  twined  and  twisted 
through  every  crevice  like  green  serpents.  The  young  folks 
amused  themselves  by  wandering  across  this  chaos,  groping 
about  in  the  holes,  turning  over  the  d&bris,  trying  to  recon- 
struct something  of  the  past  out  of  the  ruins  before  them. 
They  did  not  confess  their  curiosity  as  they  chased  one 
another  through  the  midst  of  fallen  floorings  and  overturned 
partitions ;  but  they  were  indeed,  all  the  time,  secretly 
pondering  over  the  legend  of  those  ruins,  and  of  that  lady, 
lovelier  than  day,  whose  silken  skirt  had  rustled  down  those 
steps,  where  now  lizards  alone  were  idly  crawling. 

Serge  ended  by  climbing  the  highest  of  the  ruinous 
masses ;  and,  looking  round  at  the  park  which  unfolded  its 
vast  expanse  of  greenery,  he  sought  the  grey  form  of  the 
pavilion  through  the  trees.  Albine  was  standing  silent  by 
his  side,  serious  once  more. 

'  The  pavilion  is  yonder,  to  the  right,'  she  said  at  last, 
without  waiting  for  Serge  to  ask  her.  '  It  is  the  only  one  of 
the  buildings  that  is  left.  You  can  see  it  quite  plainly  at  the 
end  of  that  grove  of  lime-trees.' 

They  fell  into  silence  again ;  and  then  Albine,  as  though 
pursuing  aloud  the  reflections  which  were  passing  through 
their  minds,  exclaimed :  '  When  he  went  to  see  her,  he  must 
have  gone  down  yonder  path,  then  past  those  big  chestnut 
trees,  and  then  under  the  limes.  It  wouldn't  take  him 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

Serge  made  no  reply.  But  as  they  went  home,  they  took 
the  path  which  Albine  had  pointed  out,  past  the  chestnuts 
and  under  the  limes.  It  was  a  path  that  love  had  consecrated. 
And  as  they  walked  over  the  grass,  they  seemed  to  be  seeking 
footmarks,  or  a  fallen  knot  of  ribbon,  or  a  whiff  of  ancient 
perfume — something  that  would  clearly  satisfy  them  that 
they  were  really  travelling  along  the  path  that  led  to  the  joy 
of  union. 
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'  Wait  out  here,'  said  Albine,  when  they  once  more  stood 
before  the  pavilion  ;  '  don't  come  up  for  three  minutes.' 

Then  she  ran  off  merrily,  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  room 
with  the  blue  ceiling.  And  when  she  had  let  Serge  knock  at 
the  door  twice,  she  softly  set  it  ajar,  and  received  him  with  an 
old-fashioned  courtesy. 

'  Good  morrow,  my  dear  lord,'  she  said  as  she  embraced 
him. 

This  amused  them  extremely.  They  played  at  being 
lovers  with  childish  glee.  In  stammering  accents  they  would 
have  revived  the  passion  which  had  once  throbbed  and  died 
there.  But  it  was  like  a  first  effort  at  learning  a  lesson. 
They  knew  not  how  to  kiss  each  other's  lips,  but  sought  each 
other's  cheeks,  and  ended  by  dancing  around  each  other,  with 
shrieks  of  laughter,  from  ignorance  of  any  other  way  of 
showing  the  pleasure  they  experienced  from  their  mutual 
love. 

IX 

TUB  next  morning  Albine  was  anxious  to  start  at  sunrise 
upon  the  grand  expedition  which  she  had  planned  the  night 
before.  She  tapped  her  feet  gleefully  on  the  ground,  and 
declared  that  they  would  not  come  back  before  nightfall. 

'  Where  are  you  going  to  take  rne  ?  '  asked  Serge. 

'  You  will  see,  you  will  see.' 

But  he  caught  her  by  the  hands  and  looked  her  very 
earnestly  in  the  face.  '  You  must  not  be  foolish,  you  know. 
I  won't  have  you  hunting  for  that  glade  of  yours,  or  for  the 
tree,  or  for  the  grassy  couch  where  one  droops  and  dies.  You 
know  that  it  is  forbidden.' 

She  blushed  slightly,  protesting  that  she  had  no  such  idea 
in  her  head.  Then  she  added  :  '  But  if  we  should  conic 
across  them,  just  by  chance,  you  know,  and  without  really 
seeking  them,  you  wouldn't  mind  sitting  down,  would  you  ? 
Else  you  must  love  me  very  little.' 

They  set  off,  going  straight  through  the  parterre  without 
stopping  to  watch  the  awakening  of  the  flowers  which  were 
all  dripping  after  their  dewy  bath.  The  morning  had  a  rosy 
hue,  the  smile  of  a  beautiful  child,  just  opening  its  eyes  on 
its  snowy  pillow. 

'  Where  are  you  taking  me  ?  '  repeated  Serge. 
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But  Albine  only  laughed  and  would  not  answer.  Then, 
on  reaching  the  stream  which  ran  through  the  garden  at  the 
end  of  the  flower-beds,  she  halted  in  great  distress.  The 
water  was  swollen  with  the  late  rains. 

'  We  shall  never  be  able  to  get  across,'  she  murmured.  '  I 
can  generally  manage  it  by  taking  off  my  shoes  and  stockings, 
but,  to-day,  the  water  would  reach  to  our  waists.' 

They  walked  for  a  moment  or  two  along  the  bank  to  find 
some  fordable  point ;  but  the  girl  said  it  was  hopeless  ;  she 
knew  the  stream  quite  well.  Once  there  had  been  a  bridge 
across,  but  it  had  fallen  in,  and  had  strewn  the  river  bed  with 
great  blocks  of  stone,  between  which  the  water  rushed  along 
in  foaming  eddies. 

'  Get  on  to  my  back,  then,'  said  Serge. 

'  No,  no ;  I'd  rather  not.  If  you  were  to  slip,  we  should 
both  of  us  get  a  famous  wetting.  You  don't  know  how 
treacherous  those  stones  are.' 

'  Get  on  to  my  back,'  repeated  Serge. 

She  was  tempted  to  do  so.  She  stepped  back  for  a  spring, 
and  then  jumped  up,  like  a  boy ;  but  she  felt  that  Serge  was 
tottering ;  and  crying  out  that  she  was  not  safely  seated,  she 
got  down  again.  However,  after  two  more  attempts,  she 
managed  to  settle  herself  securely  on  Serge's  back. 

1  When  you  are  quite  ready,'  said  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing, '  we  will  start.  Now,  hold  on  tightly.  We  are  off.' 

And,  with  three  light  strides,  he  crossed  the  stream, 
scarcely  wetting  even  his  toes.  Midway,  however,  Albine 
thought  that  he  was  slipping.  She  broke  out  into  a  little 
scream,  and  hugged  him  tightly  round  his  neck.  But  he 
sprang  forward,  and  carried  her  at  a  gallop  over  the  fine 
sand  on  the  other  side. 

'  Gee  up  !  '  she  cried,  quite  calm  again,  and  delighted  with 
this  novel  game. 

He  ran  along  with  her  for  some  distance,  she  clucking 
her  tongue,  and  guiding  him  to  right  or  left  by  some  locks  of 
his  hair. 

'  Here — here  we  are,'  she  said  at  last,  tapping  him  gently 
on  the  cheeks. 

Then  she  jumped  to  the  ground ;  while  he,  hot  and  per- 
spiring, leaned  against  a  tree  to  draw  breath.  Albine  there- 
upon began  to  scold  him,  and  threatened  that  she  would  not 
nurse  him  if  he  made  himself  ill  again. 

'  Stuff ! '  he  cried,  '  it's  done  me  good.    When  I  have 
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grown  quite  strong  again,  I  will  carry  yon  about  all  day. 
But  where  are  you  taking  me  ?  ' 

'  Here,'  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  beneath  a  huge 
pear-tree. 

They  were  in  the  old  orchard  of  the  park.  A  hawthorn 
hedge,  a  real  wall  of  greenery  with  here  and  there  a  gap, 
separated  it  from  everything  else.  There  was  quite  a  forest 
of  fruit  trees,  which  no  pruning  knife  had  touched  for  a 
century  past.  Some  of  the  trees  had  been  strangely  warped 
and  twisted  by  the  storms  which  had  raged  over  them ; 
while  others,  bossed  all  over  with  huge  knots  and  full  of 
deep  holes,  seemed  only  to  hold  on  to  the  soil  with  their 
bark.  The  high  branches,  bent  each  year  by  weight  of  fruit, 
stretched  out  like  big  rackets ;  and  each  tree  helped  to  keep 
its  fellows  erect.  The  trunks  were  like  twisted  pillars  sup- 
porting a  roof  of  greenery  ;  and  sometimes  narrow  cloisters, 
sometimes  light  halls  were  formed,  while  now  and  again  the 
verdure  swept  almost  to  the  ground  and  left  scarcely  room  to 
pass.  Round  each  colossus  a  crowcTof  wild  and  self-sown 
saplings  had  grown  up,  thicket-like  with  the  entanglement 
of  their  young  shoots.  In  the  greenish  light  which  filtered 
like  tinted  water  through  the  foliage,  in  the  deep  silence  of 
the  mossy  soil,  one  only  heard  the  dull  thud  of  the  fruit  as  it 
was  culled  by  the  wind. 

And  there  were  patriarchal  apricot  trees  that  bore  their 
great  age  quite  bravely.  Though  decayed  on  one  side,  where 
they  showed  a  perfect  scaffolding  of  dead  wood,  they  were  so 
youthful,  so  full  of  life,  that,  on  the  other,  young  shoots  were 
ever  bursting  through  their  rough  bark.  There  were  cherry 
trees,  that  formed  complete  towns  with  houses  of  several 
stories,  that  threw  out  staircases  and  floors  of  branches,  big 
enough  for  half  a  score  of  families.  Then  there  were  the 
apple  trees,  with  their  limbs  twisted  like  old  cripples,  with 
bark  gnarled  and  knotted,  and  all  stained  with  lichen- 
growth.  There  were  also  smooth  pear  trees,  that  shot  up 
mast-like  with  long  slender  spars.  And  there  were  rosy- 
blossomed  peach-trees  that  won  a  place  amid  this  teeming 
growth  as  pretty  maids  do  amidst  a  human  crowd  by  dint 
of  bright  smiles  and  gentle  persistence.  Some  had  been 
formerly  trained  as  espaliers,  but  they  had  broken  down  the 
low  walls  which  had  once  supported  them,  and  now  spread 
abroad  in  wild  confusion,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  trellis 
work,  broken  fragments  of  which  still  adhered  to  some  of  their 
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branches.  They  grew  just  as  they  listed,  and  resembled 
well-bred  trees,  once  neat  and  prim,  which,  having  gone 
astray,  now  flaunted  but  vestiges  of  whilom  respectability. 
And  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  bough  to  bough,  vine 
branches  hung  in  confusion.  They  rose  like  wild  laughter, 
twined  for  an  instant  round  some  lofty  knot,  then  started  off 
again  with  yet  more  sonorous  mirth,  splotching  all  the  foliage 
with  the  merry  ebriety  of  their  tendrils.  Their  pale  sun-gilt 
green  set  a  glow  of  bacchanalianism  about  the  weather-worn 
heads  of  the  old  orchard  giants. 

Then  towards  the  left  were  trees  less  thickly  planted. 
Thin-foliaged  almonds  allowed  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  and 
ripen  the  pumpkins,  which  looked  like  moons  that  had  fallen 
to  the  earth.  Near  the  edge  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
through  the  orchard  there  also  grew  various  kinds  of  melons, 
some  rough  with  knotty  warts,  some  smooth  and  shining,  as 
oval  as  the  eggs  of  ostriches.  At  every  step,  too,  progress 
was  barred  by  currant  bushes,  showing  limpid  bunches  of 
fruit,  rubies  in  one  and  all  of  which  there  sparkled  liquid 
sunlight.  And  hedges  of  raspberry  canes  shot  up  like  wild 
brambles,  while  the  ground  was  but  a  carpet  of  strawberry 
plants,  teeming  with  ripe  berries  which  exhaled  a  slight 
odour  of  vanilla. 

But  the  enchanted  corner  of  the  orchard  was  still  further 
to  the  left,  near  a  tier  of  rocks  which  there  began  to  soar 
upwards.  There  you  found  yourself  in  a  veritable  land  of 
fire,  in  a  natural  hot-house,  on  which  the  sun  fell  freely. 
At  first,  you  had  to  make  your  way  through  huge,  ungainly 
fig  trees,  which  stretched  out  grey  branches  like  arms  weary 
of  lying  still,  and  whose  villose  leather-like  foliage  was  so 
dense  that  in  order  to  pass  one  constantly  had  to  snap  off 
twigs  that  had  sprouted  from  the  old  wood.  Next  you  passed 
on  through  groves  of  strawberry  trees  with  verdure  like  that 
of  giant  box-plants,  and  with  scarlet  berries  which  suggested 
maize  plants  decked  out  with  crimson  ribbon.  Then  there 
came  a  jungle  of  nettle-trees,  medlars  and  jujube  trees,  which 
pomegranates  skirted  with  never-fading  verdure.  The  fruit 
of  the  latter,  big  as  a  child's  fist,  was  scarcely  set  as  yet ; 
and  the  purple  blossoms,  fluttering  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  looked  like  the  palpitating  wings  of  the  humming 
birds,  which  do  not  even  bend  the  shoots  on  which  they  perch. 
Lastly,  there  was  a  forest  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  growing 
vigorously  in  the  open  air*  Their  straight  trunks  stood  like 
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rows  of  brown  columns,  while  their  shiny  leaves  showed 
brightly  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  cast  upon  the 
ground  a  network  of  light  and  shadow,  figuring  the  palms  of 
some  Indian  fabric.  Here  there  was  shade  beside  which 
that  of  the  European  orchard  seemed  colourless,  insipid ;  the 
warm  joy  of  sunlight,  softened  into  flying  gold-dust ;  the  glad 
certainty  of  evergreen  foliage ;  the  penetrating  perfume  of 
blossom,  and  the  more  subdued  fragrance  of  fruit ;  all  help- 
ing to  fill  the  body  with  the  soft  languor  of  tropical  lands. 

'And  now  let  us  breakfast,'  cried  Albine,  clapping  her 
hands.  '  It  must  be  at  least  nine  o'clock,  and  I  am  very 
hungry.' 

She  had  risen  from  the  ground.  Serge  confessed  that  he, 
too,  would  find  some  food  acceptable. 

'  You  goose  !  '  she  said,  '  you  didn't  understand,  then, 
that  I  brought  you  here  to  breakfast.  We  sha'n't  die  of 
hunger  here.  We  can  help  ourselves  to  all  there  is.' 

They  went  along  under  the  trees,  pushing  aside  the 
branches  and  making  their  way  to  the  thickest  of  the  fruit. 
Albine,  who  went  first,  turned,  and  in  her  flute-like  voice 
asked  her  companion  :  '  What  do  you  like  best  ?  Pears, 
apricots,  cherries,  or  currants  ?  I  warn  you  that  the  pears 
are  still  green  ;  but  they  are  very  nice  all  the  same.' 

Serge  decided  upon  having  cherries,  and  Albine  agreed  it 
would  be  as  well  to  start  with  them  ;  but  when  she  saw  him 
foolishly  beginning  to  scramble  up  the  first  cherry  tree  he 
found,  she  made  him  go  on  for  another  ten  minutes  through 
a  frightful  entanglement  of  branches.  The  cherries  on  this 
tree,  she  said,  were  small  and  good  for  nothing  ;  those  on 
that  were  sour ;  those  on  another  would  not  be  ripe  for  at 
least  a  week.  She  knew  all  the  trees. 

1  Stop,  climb  this  one,'  she  said  at  last,  as  she  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit  that  clusters  of 
it  hung  down  to  the  ground,  like  strings  of  coral  beads. 

Serge  settled  himself  comfortably  between  two  branches 
and  began  his  breakfast.  He  no  longer  paid  attention  to 
Albine.  He  imagined  she  was  in  another  tree,  a  few  yards 
away,  when,  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  ground, 
he  saw  her  calmly  lying  on  her  back  beneath  him.  She  had 
thrown  herself  there,  and,  without  troubling  herself  to  use  her 
hands,  was  plucking  with  her  teeth  the  cherries  which  dangled 
over  her  mouth. 

When  she  saw  she  was  discovered,  she  broke  out  into  a 
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peal  of  laughter,  and  twisted  about  on  the  gra?s  like  a  fish 
taken  from  the  water.  And  finally,  crawling  along  on  her 
elbows,  she  gradually  made  the  circuit  of  the  tree,  snapping  up 
the  plumpest  cherries  as  she  went  along. 

'  They  tickle  me  so,'  she  cried.  '  See,  there's  a  beauty 
just  fallen  on  my  neck.  They  are  so  deliciously  fresh  and 
juicy.  They  get  into  my  ears,  my  eyes,  my  nose,  everywhere. 
They  are  much  sweeter  down  here  than  up  there.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Serge,  laughing,  '  you  say  that  because  you 
daren't  climb  up.' 

She  remained  for  a  moment  silent  with  indignation. 
'  Daren't  1 —  I ! — '  she  stammered. 

Then,  having  gathered  up  her  skirts,  she  tightly  grasped 
the  tree  and  pulled  herself  up  the  trunk  with  a  single  effort  of 
her  strong  wrists.  And  afterwards  she  stepped  lightly  along 
the  branches,  scarcely  using  her  hands  to  steady  herself. 
She  had  all  the  agile  nimbleness  of  a  squirrel,  and  made  her 
way  onward,  maintaining  her  equilibrium  only  by  the  swaying 
poise  of  her  body.  When  she  was  quite  aloft  at  the  end  of  a 
frail  branch,  which  shook  dangerously  beneath  her  weight, 
she  cried :  '  Now  you  see  whether  I  daren't  climb.' 

Come  down  at  once,'  implored  Serge,  full  of  alarm  for 
her.  '  I  beg  of  you  to  come  down.  You  will  be  injuring 
yourself.' 

But  she,  enjoying  her  triumph,  began  to  mount  still 
higher.  She  crawled  along  to  the  extreme  end  of  a  branch, 
grasping  its  leaves  in  her  hands  to  maintain  her  hold. 

'  The  branch  will  break ! '  cried  Serge,  thoroughly 
frightened. 

'  Let  it  break,'  she  answered,  with  a  laugh  ;  '  ifc  will  save 
me  the  trouble  of  getting  down.' 

And  the  branch  did  break,  but  only  slowly,  with  such 
deliberation  that,  as  it  gradually  settled  towards  the  ground, 
it  let  Albine  slip  down  in  very  gentle  fashion.  She  did  not 
appear  in  the  least  degree  frightened ;  but  gave  herself  a  shake, 
and  said :  '  That  was  really  nice.  It  was  quite  like  being  in  a 
carriage.' 

Serge  had  jumped  down  from  the  tree  to  catch  her  in  his 
areas.  As  ho  stood  there,  quite  pale  from  fright,  she  laughed 
at  him.  '  One  tumbles  down  from  trees  every  day,"  she  ex- 
claimed, 'but  there  is  never  any  harm  done.  Look  more 
cheerful,  you  great  stupid !  Stay,  just  wet  your  finger  and 
rub  it  upon  my  neck.  I  have  scratched  it.' 
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Serge  wetted  his  finger  and  touched  her  neck  with  it. 

'  There,  I  am  all  right  again  now,'  she  cried,  as  she 
bounded  off.  '  Let  us  play  at  hide  and  seek,  shall  we  ?  ' 

She  was  the  first  to  hide.  She  disappeared,  and  presently 
from  the  depths  of  the  greenery,  which  she  alone  knew,  and 
where  Serge  could  not  possibly  find  her,  she  called,  '  Cuckoo, 
cuckoo.'  But  this  game  of  hide  and  seek  did  not  put  a  stop 
to  the  onslaught  upon  the  fruit  trees.  Breakfasting  went  on 
in  all  the  nooks  and  corners  where  the  two  big  children  sought 
each  other.  Albine,  while  gliding  beneath  the  branches, 
would  stretch  out  her  hand  to  pluck  a  green  pear  or  fill  her 
skirt  with  apricots.  Then  in  some  of  her  lurking-places  she 
would  come  upon  such  rich  discoveries  as  would  make  her 
careless  of  the  game,  content  to  sit  upon  the  ground  and 
remain  eating.  Once,  however,  she  lost  sound  of  Serge's 
movements.  So,  in  her  turn,  she  set  about  seeking  him ; 
and  she  was  surprised,  almost  vexed,  when  she  discovered 
him  under  a  plum-tree,  of  whose  existence  she  herself  had 
been  ignorant,  and  whose  ripe  fruit  had  a  delicious  musky 
perfume.  She  soundly  rated  him.  Did  he  want  to  eat  every- 
thing himself,  that  he  hadn't  called  to  her  to  come  ?  He  pre- 
tended to  know  nothing  about  the  trees,  but  he  evidently  had  a 
very  keen  scent  to  be  able  to  find  all  the  good  things.  She 
was  especially  indignant  with  the  poor  tree  itself — a  stupid 
tree  which  no  one  had  known  of,  and  which  must  have  sprung 
up  in  the  night  on  purpose  to  put  people  out.  As  she  stood 
there  pouting,  refusing  to  pluck  a  single  plum,  it  occurred 
to  Serge  to  shake  the  tree  violently.  And  then  a  shower,  a 
regular  hail,  of  plums  came  down.  Albine,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  downfall,  received  plums  on  her  arms,  plums  on 
her  neck,  plums  on  the  very  tip  of  her  nose.  At  this  she 
could  no  longer  restrain  her  laughter ;  she  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  deluge,  crying  '  More !  more !  '  amused  as  she  was 
by  the  round  bullet-like  fruit  which  fell  around  her  as  she 
squatted  there,  with  hands  and  mouth  open,  and  eyes  closed. 

It  was  a  morning  of  childish  play,  of  wild  gambols  in  the 
Paradou.  Albine  and  Serge  spent  hours,  scampering  up  and 
down,  shouting  and  sporting  with  each  other,  their  thoughts 
still  all  innocence.  And  in  what  a  delicious  spot  they  found 
themselves  !  Depths  of  greenery,  with  undiscoverable  hiding- 
places  ;  paths,  along  whose  windings  it  was  never  possible 
to  be  serious,  such  greedy  laughter  fell  from  the  very  hedges. 
In  this  happy  orchard,  there  was  such  a  playful  straggling  of 
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bushes,  such  fresh  and  appetising  shade,  such  a  wealth  of  old 
trees  laden  like  kindly  grandfathers  "with  sweet  dainties. 
Even  in  the  depths  of  the  recesses  green  with  moss,  beneath 
the  broken  trunks  which  compelled  them  to  creep  the  one 
behind  the  other,  in  the  narrow  leafy  alleys,  the  young  folks 
never  succumbed  to  the  perilous  reveries  of  silence.  No 
trouble  touched  them  in  that  happy  wood. 

And  when  they  had  grown  weary  of  the  apricot-trees  and 
the  plum-trees  and  the  cherry-trees,  they  ran  beneath  the 
slender  almond-trees ;  eating  green  almonds,  scarcely  yet  as 
big  as  peas,  hunting  for  strawberries  in  the  grassy  carpet,  and 
regretting  that  the  melons  were  not  already  ripe.  Albine 
finished  by  running  as  fast  as  she  could  go,  pursued  by  Serge, 
who  was  unable  to  overtake  her.  She  rushed  amongst  the 
fig-trees,  leaping  over  their  heavy  branches,  and  pulling  off 
the  leaves  to  throw  them  behind  her  in  her  companion's  face. 
In  a  few  strides  she  had  cleared  the  clumps  of  arbutus, 
whose  red  berries  she  tasted  on  her  way ;  and  it  was  in 
the  jungle  of  nettle-trees,  medlars,  and  jujube-trees  that  Serge 
lost  her.  At  first  he  thought  she  was  hiding  behind  a  pome- 
granate ;  but  found  that  he  had  mistaken  two  clustering 
blossoms  for  the  rosy  roundness  of  her  wrists.  Then  he 
scoured  the  plantation  of  orange-trees,  rejoicing  in  their 
beauty  and  perfume,  and  thinking  that  he  must  have  reached 
the  abode  of  the  fairies  of  the  sun.  In  the  midst  of  them  he 
caught  sight  of  Albine,  who,  not  believing  him  so  near  her, 
was  peering  inquisitively  into  the  green  depths. 

'  What  are  you  looking  for  ? '  he  cried.  '  You  know  very 
well  that  is  forbidden.' 

She  sprang  up  hastily,  and  slightly  blushed  for  the  first 
time  that  day.  Then  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  Serge,  she 
told  him  of  the  fine  times  there  would  be  when  the  oranges 
should  be  ripe.  The  wood  would  then  be  all  golden,  all 
bright  with  those  round  stars,  dotting  with  yellow  sparks  the 
arching  green. 

When  at  last  they  really  set  off  homeward  she  halted  at 
every  wild-growing  fruit  tree,  and  filled  her  pockets  with 
sour  pears  and  bitter  plums,  saying  that  they  would  be  good 
to  eat  on  their  way.  They  would  prove  a  hundred  times  more 
enjoyable  than  anything  they  had  tasted  before.  Serge  was 
obliged  to  swallow  some  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  grimaces  he 
made  at  each  bite,  And  eventually  they  found  themselves 
indoors  again,  tired  out  but  feeling  very  happy. 
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X 

A  WEEK  later  there  was  another  expedition  to  the  park. 
They  had  planned  to  extend  their  rambles  beyond  the  orchard, 
striking  out  to  the  left  through  the  meadows  watered  by  the 
four  streams.  They  would  travel  several  miles  over  the  thick 
grass,  and  they  might  live  on  fish,  if  they  happened  to  lose 
themselves. 

'  I  will  take  my  knife,'  said  Albine,  holding  up  a  broad- 
bladed  peasant's  knife. 

She  crammed  all  kinds  of  things  into  her  pockets,  string, 
bread,  matches,  a  small  bottle  of  wine,  some  rags,  a  comb, 
and  some  needles.  Serge  took  a  rug,  but  by  the  time  they 
had  passed  the  lime-trees  and  reached  the  ruins  of  the 
chateau,  he  found  it  such  an  encumbrance  that  he  hid  it 
beneath  a  piece  of  fallen  wall. 

The  sun  was  hotter  than  before,  Albine  had  delayed  their 
departure  by  her  extensive  preparations.  Thus  in  the  heat 
of  the  morning  they  stepped  along  side  by  side,  almost  quietly. 
They  actually  managed  to  take  twenty  paces  at  a  time  with- 
out pushing  one  another  or  laughing.  They  began  to  talk. 

'  I  never  can  wake  up,'  began  Albine.  '  I  slept  so  soundly 
last  night.  Did  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  very  soundly,'  replied  Serge. 

'  What  does  it  mean  when  you  dream  of  a  bird  that  talks 
to  you  ? '  the  girl  resumed. 

'  I  don't  know.    What  did  your  bird  say  to  you  ? ' 

'Oh,  I  have  forgotten.  But  it  said  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  many  of  them  sounded  very  comical.  Stop,  look  at  that 
big  poppy  over  there.  You  sha'n't  get  it, you  sha'n't  get  it!  ' 

And  then  she  sprang  forward ;  but  Serge,  thanks  to  his 
long  legs,  outstripped  her  and  plucked  the  poppy,  which  he 
waved  about  victoriously.  She  stood  there  with  lips  com- 
pressed, saying  nothing,  but  feeling  a  strong  inclination  to 
cry.  Serge  threw  down  the  flower.  Nothing  else  occurred  to 
him.  Then,  to  make  his  peace  with  her,  he  asked :  '  Would 
you  like  me  to  carry  you  as  I  did  the  other  day  ? ' 

'  No,  no.' 

She  pouted  a  little,  but  she  had  not  gone  another  thirty 
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steps,  when  she  turned  round  smiling.  A  bramble  had  caught 
hold  of  her  dress. 

'  I  thought  it  was  you  who  were  treading  on  my  dress 
purposely.  It  won't  let  me  go.  Come  and  unfasten  me.' 

When  she  was  released,  they  walked  on  again,  side  by 
side,  very  quietly.  Albine  pretended  that  it  was  much  more 
amusing  to  stroll  along  in  this  fashion,  like  steady  grown-up 
folks.  They  had  just  reached  the  meadows.  Far  away,  in 
front  of  them,  stretched  grassy  expanses  scarce  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  tender  foliage  of  willows.  The  grass  looked 
soft  and  downy,  like  velvet.  It  was  a  deep  green,  subsiding 
in  the  distance  into  lighter  tints,  and  on  the  horizon 
assuming  a  bright  yellow  glow  beneath  the  flaring  sun.  The 
clumps  of  willows  right  over  yonder  seemed  like  pure  gold, 
bathed  in  the  tremulous  brilliance  of  the  sunshine.  Dancing 
dust  tipped  the  blades  of  grass  with  quivering  light,  and  as 
the  gentle  breezes  swept  over  the  free  expanse,  moire-like 
reflections  appeared  on  the  caressed  and  quivering  herbage. 
In  the  nearer  fields  a  multitude  of  little  white  daisies,  now  in 
swarms,  now  straggling,  and  now  in  groups,  like  holiday 
makers  at  some  public  rejoicing,  brightly  peopled  the  dark 
grass.  Buttercups  showed  themselves,  gay  like  little  brass 
bells  which  the  touch  of  a  fly's  wing  would  set  tinkling. 
Here  and  there  big  lonely  poppies  raised  fiery  cups,  and 
others,  gathered  together  further  away,  spread  out  like  vats 
purple  with  lees  of  wine.  Big  cornflowers  balanced  aloft 
their  light  blue  caps  which  looked  as  if  they  would  fly  away 
at  every  breath  of  air.  Then  under  foot  there  were  patches 
of  woolly  feather-grass  and  fragrant  meadow-sweet,  sheets  of 
fescue,  dog's-tail,  creeping -bent,  and  meadow  grass.  Sainfoin 
reared  its  long  fine  filaments  ;  clover  unfurled  its  clear  green 
leaves,  plantains  brandished  forests  of  spears,  lucerne  spread 
out  in  soft  beds  of  green  satin  broidered  with  purple  flowers. 
And  all  these  were  seen,  to  right,  to  left,  in  front,  everywhere, 
rolling  over  the  level  soil,  showing  like  the  mossy  surface  of  a 
stagnant  sea,  asleep  beneath  the  sky  which  ever  seemed  to 
expand.  Here  and  there,  in  the  vast  expanse,  the  vegetation 
was  of  a  limpid  blue,  as  though  it  reflected  the  colour  of  the 
heavens. 

Albine  and  Serge  stepped  along  over  the  meadow-lands, 
with  the  grass  reaching  to  their  knees.  It  was  like  wading 
through  a  pool.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  they  found  themselves 
caught  by  a  current  in  which  a  stream  of  bending  stalks 
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seemed  to  flow  away  between  their  legs.  Then  there  were 
placid-looking,  slumbering  lakes,  basins  of  short  grass,  which 
scarcely  reached  their  ankles.  As  they  walked  along  together, 
their  joy  found  expression  not  in  wild  gambols,  as  in  the  orchard 
a  week  before,  but  rather  in  loitering,  with  their  feet  caught 
among  the  supple  arms  of  the  herbage,  tasting  as  it  were  the 
caresses  of  a  pure  stream  which  calmed  the  exuberance  of 
their  youth.  Albine  turned  aside  and  slipped  into  a  lofty 
patch  of  vegetation  which  reached  to  her  chin.  Only  her 
head  appeared.  For  a  moment  or  two  she  stood  there  in 
silence.  Then  she  called  to  Serge :  '  Come  here,  it  is  just 
like  a  bath.  It  is  as  if  one  had  green  water  all  over  one.' 

Then  she  gave  a  jump  and  scampered  off  without  waiting 
for  him,  and  they  both  walked  along  the  margin  of  the  first 
stream  which  barred  their  onward  course.  It  was  a  shallow 
tranquil  brook  between  banks  of  wild  cress.  It  flowed  on  so 
placidly  and  gently  that  its  surface  reflected  like  a  mirror  the 
smallest  reed  that  grew  beside  it.  Albine  and  Serge  followed 
this  stream,  whose  onward  motion  was  slower  than  their  own, 
for  a  long  time  before  they  came  across  a  tree  that  flung  a  long 
shadow  upon  the  idle  waters.  As  far  as  their  eyes  could  reach 
they  saw  the  bare  brook  stretch  out  and  slumber  in  the  sun- 
light like  a  blue  serpent  half  uncoiled.  At  last  they  reached 
a  clump  of  three  willows.  Two  had  their  roots  in  the  stream  ; 
the  third  was  set  a  little  backward.  Their  trunks,  rotten  and 
crumbling  with  age,  were  crowned  with  the  bright  foliage  of 
youth.  The  shadow  they  cast  was  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible  upon  the  sunlit  bank.  Yet  here  the  water,  which, 
both  above  and  below,  was  so  unruffled,  showed  a  transient 
quiver,  a  rippling  of  its  surface,  as  though  it  were  surprised  to 
find  even  this  light  veil  cast  over  it.  Between  the  three 
willows  the  meadow-land  sloped  down  to  the  stream,  and 
some  crimson  poppies  had  sprung  up  in  the  crevices  of  the 
decaying  old  trunks.  The  foliage  of  the  willows  looked  like  a 
tent  of  greenery  fixed  upon  three  stakes  by  the  water's  edge, 
beside  a  rolling  prairie. 

'  This  is  the  place,'  cried  Albine,  '  this  is  the  place  ; '  and 
she  glided  beneath  the  willows. 

Serge  sat  down  by  her  side,  his  feet  almost  in  the  water. 
He  glanced  round  him,  and  murmured :  '  You  know  every- 
thing, you  know  all  the  best  spots.  One  might  almost  think 
this  was  an  island,  ten  feet  square,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea.' 
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1  Yes,  indeed,  we  are  quite  at  home,'  she  replied,  as  she 
gleefully  drummed  the  grass  with  her  fists.  '  It  is  altogether 
our  own,  and  we  are  going  to  do  everything  ourselves.'  Then, 
as  if  struck  by  a  brilliant  idea,  she  sprang  towards  him,  and, 
with  her  face  close  to  his,  asked  him  joyously  :  '  Will  you  be 
my  husband  ?  I  will  be  your  wife.' 

He  was  delighted  at  the  notion,  and  replied  that  he  would 
gladly  be  her  husband,  laughing  even  more  loudly  than  she 
had  done  herself.  Then  Albine  suddenly  became  grave,  and 
assumed  the  anxious  air  of  a  housewife. 

'  You  know,'  she  said,  '  that  it  is  I  who  will  have  to  give 
the  orders.  We  will  have  breakfast  as  soon  as  you  have  laid 
the  table.' 

She  gave  him  her  orders  in  an  imperious  fashion.  He 
had  to  stow  all  the  various  articles  which  she  extracted  from  her 
pockets  into  a  hole  in  one  of  the  willows,  which  hole  she  called 
the  cupboard.  The  rags  supplied  the  household  linen,  while 
the  comb  represented  the  toilette  necessaries.  The  needles 
and  string  were  to  be  used  for  mending  the  explorers'  clothes. 
Provision  for  the  inner  man  consisted  of  the  little  bottle  of 
wine  and  a  few  crusts  which  she  had  saved  from  yesterday. 
She  had,  to  be  sure,  some  matches,  by  the  aid  of  which 
she  intended  to  cook  the  fish  they  were  going  to  catch. 

When  Serge  had  finished  laying  the  table,  the  bottle  of 
wine  in  the  centre,  and  three  crusts  grouped  round  it,  he 
hazarded  the  observation  that  the  fare  seemed  to  be  scanty. 
But  Albine  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  feminine  superiority. 
And  wading  into  the  water,  she  said  in  a  severe  tone,  '  I  will 
catch  the  fish  ;  you  can  watch  me.' 

For  half  an  hour  she  strenuously  exerted  herself  in  trying 
to  catch  some  of  the  little  fishes  with  her  hands.  She  had 
gathered  up  her  petticoats  and  fastened  them  together  with 
a  piece  of  string.  And  she  advanced  quietly  into  the  water, 
taking  the  greatest  care  not  to  disturb  it.  When  she  was 
quite  close  to  some  tiny  fish,  that  lay  lurking  between  a  couple 
of  pebbles,  she  thrust  down  her  bare  arm,  made  a  wild  grasp, 
and  brought  her  hand  up  again  with  nothing  in  it  but  sand 
and  gravel.  Serge  then  broke  out  into  noisy  laughter  which 
brought  her  back  to  the  bank,  indignant.  She  told  him  that 
he  had  no  business  to  laugh  at  her. 

'  But,'  he  ended  by  asking,  '  how  are  we  going  to  cook  your 
fish  when  you  have  caught  it  ?  There  is  no  wood  about.' 

That  put  the  finishing  touch    to  her  discouragement. 
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However  the  fish  in  that  stream  didn't  seem  to  be  good 
for  much  ;  so  she  came  out  of  the  water  and  ran  through  the 
long  grass  to  get  her  feet  dry. 

'  See,'  she  suddenly  exclaimed, '  here  is  some  pimpernel. 
It  is  very  nice.  Now  we  shall  have  a  feast.' 

Serge  was  ordered  to  gather  a  quantity  of  the  pimpernel 
and  place  it  on  the  table.  They  ate  it  with  then*  crusts. 
Albine  declared  that  it  was  much  better  than  nuts.  She 
assumed  the  position  of  mistress  of  the  establishment,  and 
cut  Serge's  bread  for  him,  for  she  would  not  trust  him  with 
the  knife.  At  last  she  made  him  store  away  in  the  '  cupboard ' 
the  few  drops  of  wine  that  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  He  was  also  ordered  to'.sweep  the  grass.  Then  Albino 
lay  down  at  full  length. 

'  We  are  going  to  sleep  now,  you  know.  You  must  lie  down 
by  my  side.' 

He  did  as  he  was  ordered.  They  lay  there  stiffly  staring 
into  the  air,  and  saying  that  they  were  asleep,  and  that  it  was 
very  nice.  After  a  while,  however,  they  drew  slightly  away 
from  one  another,  averting  their  heads  as  if  they  felt  some 
discomfort.  And  at  last  breaking  the  silence  which  had  fallen 
between  them,  Serge  exclaimed :  '  I  love  you  very  much.' 

It  was  love  such  as  it  is  without  any  sensual  feeling  ;  that 
instinctive  love  which  wakens  in  the  bosom  of  a  little  man  ten 
years  old  at  the  sight  of  some  white-robed  baby-girl.  The 
meadow-lands,  spreading  around  them  all  open  and  free, 
dissipated  the  slight  fear  each  felt  of  the  other.  They  knew 
that  they  lay  there,  seen  of  all  the  herbage,  that  the  blue  sky 
looked  down  upon  them  through  the  light  foliage  of  the  willows, 
and  the  thought  was  pleasant  to  them.  The  willow  canopy 
over  their  heads  was  a  mere  open  screen.  The  shade  it  cast 
was  so  imperceptible  that  it  wafted  to  them  none  of  the 
languor  that  some  dim  coppice  might  have  done.  From  the 
far-off  horizon  came  a  healthy  breeze  fraught  with  all  the 
freshness  of  the  grassy  sea,  swelling  here  and  there  into  waves 
of  flowers  ;  while,  at  their  feet,  the  stream,  childlike  as  they 
were,  flowed  idly  along  with  a  gentle  babbling  that  sounded 
to  them  like  the  laughter  of  a  companion.  Ah !  happy 
solitude,  so  tranquil  and  placid,  immensity  wherein  the  little 
pacch  of  grass  serving  as  their  couch  took  the  semblance  of  an 
infant's  cradle. 

'  There,  that's  enough,'  said  Albine,  getting  up  ;  '  we'vo 
rested  long  enough.' 
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Serge  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  this  speedy  termination 
of  their  sleep.  He  stretched  out  his  arm  and  caught  hold  of 
Albine,  as  though  to  draw  her  near  him  again ;  and 
when  she,  laughing,  dropped  upon  her  knees  he  grasped  her 
elbows  and  gazed  up  at  her.  He  knew  not  to  what  impulse 
he  was  yielding.  But  when  she  had  freed  herself,  and  again 
had  risen  to  her  feet,  he  buried  his  face  amongst  the  grass 
where  she  had  lain,  and  which  still  retained  the  warmth  of 
her  body. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  at  last,  '  it  is  time  to  get  up,'  and  then  he 
rose  from  the  ground. 

They  scoured  the  meadow-lands  until  evening  began  to  fall. 
They  went  on  and  on,  inspecting  their  garden.  Albine  walked 
in  front,  sniffing  like  a  young  dog,  and  saying  nothing,  but  she 
was  ever  in  search  of  the  happy  glade,  although  where  they 
found  themselves  there  were  none  of  the  big  trees  of  which 
her  thoughts  were  full.  Serge  meanwhile  indulged  in  all  kinds 
of  clumsy  gallantry.  He  rushed  forward  so  hastily  to 
thrust  the  tall  herbage  aside,  that  he  nearly  tripped  her 
up ;  and  he  almost  tore  her  arm  from  her  body  as  he  tried 
to  assist  her  over  the  brooks.  Their  joy  was  great  when  they 
came  to  the  three  other  streams.  The  first  flowed  over  a  bed 
of  pebbles,  between  two  rows  of  willows,  so  closely  planted 
that  they  had  to  grope  between  the  branches  with  the  risk  of 
falling  into  some  deep  part  of  the  water.  It  only  rose  to 
Serge's  knees,  however,  and  having  caught  Albine  in  his  arms 
he  carried  her  to  the  opposite  bank,  to  save  her  from  a 
wetting.  The  next  stream  flowed  black  with  shade  beneath 
a  lofty  canopy  of  foliage,  passing  languidly  onward  with  the 
gentle  rustling  and  rippling  of  the  satin  train  of  some  lady, 
dreamily  sauntering  through  the  woodland  depths.  It  was  a 
deep,  cold,  and  rather  dangerous-looking  stream,  but  a  fallen 
tree  that  stretched  from  bank  to  bank  served  them  as  a 
bridge.  They  crossed  over,  bestriding  the  tree  with  dangling 
feet,  at  first  amusing  themselves  by  stirring  the  water  which 
looked  like  a  mirror  of  burnished  steel,  but  then  suddenly 
hastening,  frightened  by  the  strange  eyes  which  opened  in  the 
depths  of  the  sleepy  current  at  the  slightest  splash.  But  it 
was  the  last  stream  which  delayed  them  the  most.  It  was 
sportive  like  themselves,  it  flowed  more  slowly  at  certain  bends, 
whence  it  started  off  again  with  merry  ripples,  past  piles  of 
big  stones,  into  the  shelter  of  some  clump  of  trees,  and  grew 
calmer  once  more.  It  exhibited  every  humour  as  it  sped 
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along  over  soft  sand  or  rocky  boulders,  over  sparkling  pebbles 
or  greasy  clay,  where  leaping  frogs  made  yellow  puddles. 
Albine  and  Serge  dabbled  about  in  delight,  and  even  walked 
homewards  through  the  stream  in  preference  to  remaining  on 
the  bank.  At  every  little  island  that  divided  the  current  they 
landed.  They  conquered  the  savage  spot  or  rested  beneath 
the  lofty  canes  and  reeds,  which  seemed  to  grow  there 
expressly  as  shelter  for  shipwrecked  adventurers.  Thus  they 
made  a  delightful  progress,  amused  by  the  changing  scenery 
of  the  banks,  enlivened  by  the  merry  humour  of  the  living 
current. 

But  when  they  were  about  to  leave  the  river,  Serge 
realised  that  Albine  was  still  seeking  something  along  the 
banks,  on  the  island,  even  among  the  plants  that  slept  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  He  was  obliged  to  go  and  pull  her 
from  the  midst  of  a  patch  of  water-hlies  whose  broad  leaves 
set  collerettes  around  her  limbs.  He  said  nothing,  but  shook 
his  finger  at  her.  And  at  last  they  went  home,  walking  along, 
arm  in  arm,  like  young  people  after  a  day's  outing.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  and  thought  one  another  handsomer 
and  stronger  than  before,  and  of  a  certainty  their  laughter 
had  a  different  ring  from  that  with  which  it  had  sounded  in 
the  morning. 


XI 

'  AKE  we  never  going  out  again  ? '  asked  Serge  some  days 
later. 

And  when  he  saw  Albine  shrug  her  shoulders  with  a 
weary  air,  he  added,  in  a  teasing  kind  of  way,  '  You  have  got 
tired  of  looking  for  your  tree,  then  ? ' 

They  joked  about  the  tree  all  day  and  made  fun  of  it.  It 
didn't  exist.  It  was  only  a  nursery- story.  Yet  they  both 
spoke  of  it  with  a  slight  feeling  of  awe.  And  on  the  morrow 
they  settled  that  they  would  go  to  the  far  end  of  the  park  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  great  forest-trees  which  Serge  had  not  yet 
seen.  Albine  refused  to  take  anything  along  with  them.  They 
breakfasted  before  starting  and  did  not  set  off  till  late.  The 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  was  then  great,  brought  them  a  feeling 
of  languor,  and  they  sauntered  along  gently,  side  by  side, 
seeking  every  patch  of  sheltering  shade.  They  lingered 
neither  in  the  garden  nor  the  orchard,  through  which  they 
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had  to  pass.  When  they  gained  the  shady  coolness  beneath 
the  big  trees,  they  dropped  into  a  still  slower  pace ;  and, 
without  a  word,  but  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  though  it  were 
welcome  relief  to  escape  from  the  glare  of  day,  they  pushed  on 
into  the  forest's  depths.  And  when  they  had  nothing  but 
cool  green  leaves  about  them,  when  no  glimpse  of  the  sunlit 
expanse  was  afforded  by  any  gap  in  the  foliage,  they  looked 
at  each  other  and  smiled,  with  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness. 

'  How  nice  it  is  here ! '  murmured  Serge. 

Albine  simply  nodded  her  head.  A  choking  sensation  in 
her  throat  prevented  her  from  speaking.  Their  arms  were 
not  passed  as  usual  round  each  other's  waist,  but  swung 
loosely  by  their  sides.  They  walked  along  without  touching 
each  other,  and  with  their  heads  inclined  towards  the  ground. 

But  Serge  suddenly  stopped  short  on  seeing  tears  trickle 
down  Albine's  cheeks  and  mingle  with  the  smile  that  played 
around  her  lips. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? '  he  exclaimed ;  '  are  you 
in  pain  ?  Have  you  hurt  yourself  ?  ' 

'  No,  don't  you  see  I'm  smiling  ?  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  the  scent  of  all  these  trees  forces  tears  into  my  eyes.' 
She  glanced  at  him,  and  then  resumed  :  '  Why,  you're  crying 
too  !  You  see  you  can't  help  it.' 

'  Yes,'  he  murmured,  '  all  this  deep  shade  affects  one.  It 
seems  so  peaceful,  so  mournful  here  that  one  feels  a  little  sad. 
But  you  must  tell  me,  you  know,  if  anything  makes  you  really 
unhappy.  I  have  not  done  anything  to  annoy  you,  have  I  ? 
you  are  not  vexed  with  me  ? ' 

She  assured  him  that  she  was  not.  She  was  quite  happy, 
she  said. 

'  Then  why  are  you  not  enjoying  yourself  more  ?  Shall 
we  have  a  race  ? ' 

'  Oh !  no,  we  can't  race,'  she  said,  disdainfully,  with  a 
pout.  And  when  he  went  on  to  suggest  other  amusements, 
such  as  bird-nesting  or  gathering  strawberries  or  violets,  she 
replied  a  little  impatiently :  '  We  are  too  big  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  childish  to  be  always  playing.  Doesn't  it  please 
you  better  to  walk  on  quietly  by  my  side  ?  ' 

She  stepped  along  so  prettily,  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  pleasure 
to  hear  the  pit-pat  of  her  little  boots  on  the  hard  soil  of  the 
path.  Never  before  had  he  paid  attention  to  the  rhythmic 
motion  of  her  figure,  the  sweep  of  her  skirts  that  followed  her 
with  serpentine  motion.  It  was  happiness  never  to  be 
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exhausted,  to  see  her  thus  walking  sedately  by  his  side,  for  he 
was  ever  discovering  some  new  charm  in  the  lissom  suppleness 
of  her  limbs. 

1  You  are  right,'  he  said,  '  this  is  really  the  best.  I  would 
walk  by  your  side  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  you  wished  it.' 

A  little  further  on,  however,  he  asked  her  if  she  were  not 
tired,  and  hinted  that  he  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  a  rest 
himself. 

'  We  might  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,'  he  suggested  in  a 
stammering  voice. 

'  No,'  she  replied,  '  I  don't  want  to.' 

'  But  we  might  lie  down,  you  know,  as  we  did  in  the 
meadows  the  other  day.  We  should  be  quite  comfortable.' 

'  No,  no ;  I  don't  want  to.' 

And  she  suddenly  sprang  aside,  as  if  scared  by  the  mascu- 
line arms  outstretched  towards  her.  Serge  called  her  a  big 
stupid,  and  tried  to  catch  her.  But  at  the  light  touch  of  his 
fingers  she  cried  out  with  such  an  expression  of  pain  that  he 
drew  back,  trembling. 

'I  have  hurt  you  ? '  he  said. 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  surprised,  herself,  at  her 
cry  of  fear,  and  already  smiling  at  her  own  alarm. 

'  No ;  leave  me,  don't  worry  me ; '  and  she  added  in  a 
grave  tone,  though  she  tried  to  feign  jocularity:  'you  know 
that  I  have  my  tree  to  look  for.' 

Then  Serge  began  to  laugh,  and  offered  to  help  her  in 
her  search.  He  conducted  himself  very  gently  in  order  that 
he  might  not  again  alarm  her,  for  he  saw  that  she  was  even 
yet  trembling,  though  she  had  resumed  her  slow  walk  beside 
him.  What  they  were  contemplating  was  forbidden,  and 
could  bring  them  no  luck ;  and  he,  like  her,  felt  a  delightful 
awe,  which  thrilled  him  at  each  repeated  sigh  of  the  forest 
trees.  The  perfume  of  the  foliage,  the  soft  green  light  which 
filtered  through  the  leaves,  the  soughing  silence  of  the  under- 
growth, filled  them  with  tremulous  excitement,  as  though 
the  next  turn  of  the  path  might  lead  them  to  some  perilous 
happiness. 

And  for  hours  they  walked  on  under  the  cool  trees.  They 
retained  their  reserved  attitude  towards  each  other,  and 
scarcely  exchanged  a  word,  though  they  never  left  each 
other's  side,  but  went  together  through  the  darkest  greenery 
of  the  forest.  At  first  their  way  lay  through  a  jungle  of  sap- 
lings with  trunks  no  thicker  than  a  child's  wrist.  They  had  to 
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push  them  aside,  and  open  a  path  for  themselves  through  the 
tender  shoots  which  threw  a  wavy  lacework  of  foliage  before 
their  eyes.  The  saplings  closed  up  again  behind  them, 
leaving  no  trace  of  their  passage,  and  they  struggled  on  and 
on  at  random,  ignorant  of  where  they  might  be,  and  leaving 
nothing  behind  them  to  mark  their  progress,  save  a  momen- 
tary waving  of  shaken  boughs.  Albine,  weary  of  being 
unable  to  see  more  than  three  steps  in  front  of  her,  was 
delighted  when  they  at  last  found  themselves  free  of  this 
jungle,  whose  end  they  had  long  tried  to  discover.  They 
had  now  reached  a  little  clearing,  whence  several  narrow 
paths,  fringed  with  green  hedges,  struck  out  in  various 
directions,  twisting  hither  and  thither,  intersecting  one 
another,  bending  and  stretching  in  the  most  capricious 
fashion.  Albine  and  Serge  rose  on  tip-toes  to  peep  over  the 
hedges  ;  but  they  were  in  no  haste,  and  would  willingly  have 
stayed  where  they  were,  lost  in  the  mazy  windings,  without 
ever  getting  anywhere,  if  they  had  not  seen  before  them  the 
proud  lines  of  the  lofty  forest  trees.  They  passed  at  last 
beneath  their  shade,  solemnly  and  with  a  touch  of  sacred 
awe,  as  when  one  enters  some  vaulted  cathedral.  The 
straight  lichen-stained  trunks  of  the  mighty  trees,  of  a  dingy 
grey,  like  discoloured  stone,  towered  loftily,  line  by  line,  like 
a  far-reaching  infinity  of  columns.  Naves  opened  far  away, 
with  lower,  narrower  aisles ;  naves  strangely  bold  in  their 
proportions,  whose  supporting  pillars  were  very  slender, 
richly  carved,  so  finely  chiselled  that  everywhere  they  allowed 
a  glimpse  of  the  blue  heavens.  A  religious  silence  reigned 
beneath  the  giant  arches,  the  ground  below  lay  hard  as 
stone  in  its  austere  nakedness  ;  not  a  blade  of  green  was 
there,  nought  but  a  ruddy  dust  of  dead  leaves.  And  Serge 
and  Albine  listened  to  their  ringing  footsteps  as  they  went 
on,  thrilled  by  the  majestic  solitude  of  this  temple. 

Here,  indeed,  if  anywhere,  must  be  the  much-sought  tree, 
beneath  whose  shade  perfect  happiness  had  made  its  home. 
They  felt  that  it  was  nigh,  such  was  the  delight  which  stole 
through  them  amidst  the  dimness  of  those  mighty  arches. 
The  trees  seemed  to  be  creatures  of  kindliness,  full  of 
strength  and  silence  and  happy  restfulness.  They  looked  at 
them  one  by  one,  and  they  loved  them  all ;  and  they  awaited 
from  their  majestic  tranquillity  some  revelation  whereby  they 
themselves  might  grow,  expand  into  the  bliss  of  strong  and 
perfect  life.  The  maples,  the  ashes,  the  hornbeams,  the 
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gentleness,  who  lived  in  peace,  knowing  that  the  fall  of  any 
one  of  them  would  have  sufficed  to  wreck  a  whole  corner  of  the 
forest.  The  elms  displayed  colossal  bodies  and  limbs  full  of 
sap,  scarce  veiled  by  light  clusters  of  little  leaves.  The 
birches  and  the  alders,  delicate  as  sylphs,  swayed  their  slim 
figures  in  the  breeze  to  which  they  surrendered  the  foliage 
that  streamed  around  them  like  the  locks  of  goddesses 
already  half  metamorphosed  into  trees.  The  planes  shot  up 
regularly  with  glossy  tattooed  bark,  whence  scaly  fragments 
fell.  Down  a  gentle  slope  descended  the  larches,  resembling 
a  band  of  barbarians,  draped  in  sayons  of  woven  greenery. 
But  the  oaks  were  the  monarchs  of  all — the  mighty  oaks, 
whose  sturdy  trunks  thrust  out  conquering  arms  that  barred 
the  sun's  approach  from  all  around  them ;  Titan-like  trees, 
oft  lightning- struck,  thrown  back  in  postures  like  those  of 
unconquered  wrestlers,  with  scattered  limbs  that  alone  gave 
birth  to  a  whole  forest. 

Could  the  tree  which  Serge  and  Albine  sought  be  one  of 
those  colossal  oaks  ?  or  was  it  one  of  those  lovely  planes,  or 
one  of  those  pale,  maidenly  birches,  or  one  of  those  creaking 
elms  ?  Albine  and  Serge  still  plodded  on,  unable  to  tell, 
completely  lost  amongst  the  crowding  trees.  For  a  moment 
they  thought  they  had  found  the  object  of  their  quest  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  walnut  trees  from  whose  thick  foliage  fell 
so  cold  a  shadow  that  they  shivered  beneath  it.  Further  on 
they  felt  another  thrill  of  emotion  as  they  came  upon  a  little 
wood  of  chestnut  trees,  green  with  moss  and  thrusting  out 
big  strange-shaped  branches,  on  which  one  might  have  built 
an  aerial  village.  But  further  still  Albine  caught  sight  of  a 
clearing,  whither  they  both  ran  hastily.  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  a  carpet  of  fine  turf,  a  locust  tree  had  set  a  very  toppling 
of  greenery,  a  foliaged  Babel,  whose  ruins  were  covered  with 
the  strangest  vegetation.  Stones,  sucked  up  from  the  ground 
by  the  mounting  sap,  still  remained  adhering  to  the  trunk. 
High  branches  bent  down  to  earth  again,  and,  taking  root, 
surrounded  the  parent  tree  with  lofty  arches,  a  nation  of  new 
trunks  which  ever  increased  and  multiplied.  Upon  the  bark, 
seared  with  bleeding  wounds,  were  ripening  fruit-pods ;  the 
mere  effort  of  bearing  fruit  strained  the  old  monster's  skin 
until  it  split.  The  young  folks  walked  slowly  round  it,  passing 
under  the  arched  branches  which  formed  as  it  were  the 
streets  of  a  city,  and  stared  at  the  aping  cracks  of  the  naked 
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roots.  Then  they  went  off,  for  they  had  not  felt  there  the 
supernatural  happiness  they  sought. 

'  Where  are  we  ?  '  asked  Serge. 

Albine  did  not  know.  She  had  never  before  come  to  this 
part  of  the  park.  They  were  now  in  a  grove  of  cytisus  and 
acacias,  from  whose  clustering  blossoms  fell  a  soft,  almost 
sugary  perfume.  '  We  are  quite  lost,'  she  laughed.  '  I  don't 
know  these  trees  at  all.' 

'  But  the  garden  must  come  to  an  end  somewhere,'  said 
Serge.  '  When  we  get  to  the  end,  you  will  know  where  you 
are,  won't  you  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  waving  her  hands  afar. 

They  fell  into  silence ;  never  yet  had  the  vastness  of  the 
park  filled  them  with  such  pleasure.  They  joyed  at  knowing 
that  they i were  alone  in  so  far- spreading  a  domain  that  even 
they  themselves  could  not  reach  its  limits. 

'  Well,  we  are  lost,'  said  Serge,  gaily  ;  then  humbly  draw- 
ing near  her  he  inquired  :  '  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh !  no.  There's  no  one  except  you  and  me  in  the 
garden.  What  could  I  be  afraid  of  ?  The  walls  are  very 
high.  We  can't  see  them,  but  they  guard  us,  you  know.' 

Serge  was  now  quite  close  to  her,  and  he  murmured, 
'  But  a  little  time  ago  you  were  afraid  of  me.' 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  perfectly  calm,  with- 
out the  least  faltering  in  her  glance.  'You  hurt  me,'  she 
replied,  '  but  you  are  different  now.  Why  should  I  be  afraid 
of  you  ? ' 

'  Then  you  will  let  me  hold  you  like  this.  We  will  go 
back  under  the  trees.' 

'  Yes,  you  may  put  your  arm  around  me,  it  makes  me  feel 
happy.  And  we'll  walk  slowly,  eh  ?  so  that  we  may  not  find 
our  way  again  too  soon.' 

He  had  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  it  was  thus 
that  they  sauntered  back  to  the  shade  of  the  great  forest 
trees,  under  whose  arching  vaults  they  slowly  went,  with  love 
awakening  within  them.  Albine  said  that  she  felt  a  little 
tired,  and  rested  her  head  on  Serge's  shoulder.  The  fabulous 
tree  was  now  forgotten.  They  only  sought  to  draw  their 
faces  nearer  together  that  they  might  smile  in  one  another's 
eyes.  And  it  was  the  trees,  the  maples,  the  elms,  the  oaks, 
with  their  soft  green  shade,  that  whisperingly  suggested  to 
them  the  first  words  of  love. 

'  I  love  you ! '   said  Serge,  while  his  breath  stirred  the 
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golden  hair  that  clustered  round  Albine's  temples.  He  tried 
to  think  of  other  words,  but  he  could  only  repeat,  '  I  love 
you !  I  love  you  1  ' 

Albine  listened  with  a  delightful  smile  upon  her  face.  The 
music  of  her  heart  was  in  accord  with  his. 

'  I  love  you !  I  love  you  !  '  she  sighed,  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  soft  young  voice. 

Then,  lifting  up  her  blue  eyes,  in  which  the  light  of  love 
was  dawning,  she  asked,  '  How  do  you  love  me  ?  ' 

Serge  reflected  for  a  moment.  The  forest  was  wrapped  in 
solemn  quietude,  the  lofty  naves  quivered  only  with  the  soft 
footsteps  of  the  young  pair. 

'  I  love  you  beyond  everything,'  he  answered.  '  You  are 
more  beautiful  than  all  else  that  I  see  when  I  open  my 
window  in  the  morning.  When  I  look  at  you,  I  want  nothing 
more.  If  I  could  have  you  only,  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy.' 

She  lowered  her  eyes,  and  swayed  her  head  as  if  accom- 
panying a  strain  of  music.  '  I  love  you,'  he  went  on.  '  I 
know  nothing  about  you.  I  know  not  who  you  are,  nor 
whence  you  came.  You  are  neither  my  mother  nor  my  sister ; 
and  yet  I  love  you  to  a  point  that  I  have  given  you  my  whole 
heart  and  kept  nought  of  it  for  others.  Listen,  I  love  those 
cheeks  of  yours,  so  soft  and  satiny ;  I  love  your  mouth  with 
its  rose-sweet  breath  ;  I  love  your  eyes,  in  which  I  see  my  own 
love  reflected ;  I  love  even  your  eyelashes,  even  those  little 
veins  which  blue  the-  whiteness  of  your  temples.  Ah  !  yes,  I 
love  you,  I  love  you,  Albine.' 

'  And  I  love  you,  too,'  she  answered.  '  You  are  strong, 
and  tall,  and  handsome.  I  love  you,  Serge.' 

For  a  moment  or  two  they  remained  silent,  enraptured. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  soft,  flute-like  music  went  before  them, 
that  their  own  words  came  from  some  dulcet  orchestra  which 
they  could  not  see.  Shorter  and  shorter  became  their  steps 
as  they  leaned  one  towards  the  other,  ever  threading  their  way 
amidst  the  mighty  trees.  Afar  off  through  the  long  vista  of 
the  colonnades  were  glimpses  of  waning  sunlight,  showing 
like  a  procession  of  white-robed  maidens  entering  church  for 
a  betrothal  ceremony  amid  the  low  strains  of  an  organ. 

'  And  why  do  you  love  me  ? '  asked  Albine  again. 

He  only  smiled,  and  did  not  answer  her  immediately  ; 
then  he  said,  '  I  love  you  because  you  came  to  me.  That 
expresses  ah1.  .  .  .  Now  we  are  together  and  we  love  one 
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another.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  not  go  on  living  if  I 
did  not  love  you.  You  are  the  very  breath  of  my  life.' 

He  bent  his  head,  speaking  almost  as  though  he  were  in 
a  dream. 

4  One  does  not  know  all  that  at  first.  It  grows  up  in 
one  as  one's  heart  grows.  One  has  to  grow,  one  has  to  get 
strong.  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  how  we  loved  one  another 
though  we  didn't  speak  of  it  ?  One  is  childish  and  silly  at 
first.  Then,  one  fine  day,  it  all  becomes  clear,  and  bursts  out. 
You  see,  we  have  nothing  to  trouble  about;  we  love  one 
another  because  our  love  and  our  life  are  one.' 

Albine's  head  was  cast  back,  her  eyes  were  tightly  closed, 
and  she  scarce  drew  her  breath.  Serge's  caressing  words 
enraptured  her :  4  Do  you  really,  really  love  me  ?  '  she  mur- 
mured, without  opening  her  eyes. 

Serge  remained  silent,  sorely  troubled  that  he  could  find 
nothing  further  to  say  to  prove  to  her  the  force  of  his  love. 
His  eyes  wandered  over  her  rosy  face,  which  lay  upon  his 
shoulder  with  the  restfulness  of  sleep.  Her  eyelids  were  soft 
as  silk.  Her  moist  lips  were  curved  into  a  bewitching  smile, 
her  brow  was  pure  white,  with  just  a  rim  of  gold  below  her 
hair.  He  would  have  liked  to  give  his  whole  being  with  the 
word  which  seemed  to  be  upon  his  tongue  but  which  he  could 
not  utter.  Again  he  bent  over  her,  and  seemed  to  consider 
on  what  sweet  spot  of  that  fair  face  he  should  whisper  the 
supreme  syllables.  But  he  said  nothing,  he  only  breathed  a 
little  sigh.  Then  he  kissed  Albine's  lips. 

'  Albine,  I  love  you  ! ' 

'  I  love  you,  Serge  ! ' 

Then  they  stopped  short,  thrilled,  quivering  with  that 
first  love  kiss.  She  had  opened  her  eyes  quite  widely.  He 
was  standing  with  his  lips  protruding  slightly  towards  hers. 
They  looked  at  each  other  without  a  blush.  They  felt  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  some  sovereign  power.  It  was  like 
the  realisation  of  a  long  dreamt-of  meeting,  in  which  they 
beheld  themselves  grown,  made  one  for  the  other,  for  ever 
joined.  For  a  moment  they  remained  wondering,  raising 
their  eyes  to  the  solemn  vault  of  greenery  above  them,  ques- 
tioning the  tranquil  nation  of  trees  as  if  seeking  an  echo  of 
their  kiss.  But,  beneath  the  serene  complacence  of  the 
forest,  they  yielded  to  prolonged,  ringing  lovers'  gaiety,  full  of 
all  the  tenderness  now  born. 

'  Tell  me  how  long  you  have  loved  me.    Tell  me  everything. 
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Did  you  love  me  that  day  when  you  lay  sleeping  upon  my 
hand  ?  Did  you  love  me  when  I  fell  out  of  the  cherry  tree, 
and  you  stood  beneath  it,  stretching  out  your  arms  to  catch  me, 
and  looking  so  pale  ?  Did  you  love  me  when  you  took  hold  of 
me  round  the  waist  in  the  meadows  to  help  me  over  the 
streams  ?  ' 

'  Hush,  let  me  speak.  I  have  always  loved  you.  And  you, 
did  you  love  me  ;  did  you  ? ' 

Until  the  evening  closed  round  them  they  lived  upon  that 
one  word  '  love,'  in  which  they  ever  seemed  to  find  some  new 
sweetness.  They  brought  it  into  every  sentence,  ejaculated  it 
inconsequentially,  merely  for  the  pleasure  they  found  in 
pronouncing  it.  Serge,  however,  did  not  think  of  pressing  a 
second  kiss  to  Albino's  lips.  The  perfume  of  the  first  sufficed 
them  in  their  purity.  They  had  found  their  way  again,  or 
rather  had  stumbled  upon  it,  for  they  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  paths  they  took.  As  they  left  the  forest,  twilight  had 
fallen,  and  the  moon  was  rising,  round  and  yellow,  between 
the  black  foliage.  It  was  a  delightful  walk  home  through 
the  park,  with  that  discreet  luminary  peering  at  them  through 
the  gaps  in  the  big  trees.  Albine  said  that  the  moon  was 
surely  following  them.  The  night  was  balmy,  warm  too  with 
stars.  Far  away  a  long  murmur  rose  from  the  forest  trees, 
and  Serge  listened,  thinking :  '  They  are  talking  of  us.' 

When  they  reached  the  parterre,  they  passed  through  an 
atmosphere  of  sweetest  perfumes  ;  the  perfume  of  flowers  at 
night,  which  is  richer,  more  caressing  than  by  day,  and  seems 
like  the  very  breath  of  slumber. 

'  Good  night,  Serge.' 

'  Good  night,  Albine.' 

They  clasped  each  other  by  the  hand  on  the  landing  of  the 
first  floor,  without  entering  the  room  where  they  usually 
wished  each  other  good  night.  They  did  not  kiss.  But  Serge, 
when  he  was  alone,  remained  seated  on  the  edge  of  his  bed, 
listening  to  Albine's  every  movement  in  the  room  above. 
He  was  weary  with  happiness,  a  happiness  that  benumbed 
his  limbs. 
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FOB  the  next  few  days  Albine  and  Serge  experienced  a  feeling 
of  embarrassment.  They  avoided  all  allusion  to  their  walk 
beneath  the  trees.  They  had  not  again  kissed  each  other,  or 
repeated  their  confession  of  love.  It  was  not  any  feeling  of 
shame  which  had  sealed  their  lips,  but  rather  a  fear  of  in  any 
way  spoiling  their  happiness.  When  they  were  apart,  they 
lived  upon  the  dear  recollection  of  love's  awakening,  plunged 
into  it,  passed  once  more  through  the  happy  hours  which 
they  had  spent,  with  their  arms  around  each  other's  waist, 
and  their  faces  close  together.  It  all  ended  by  throwing  them 
both  into  a  feverish  state.  They  looked  at  each  other  with 
heavy  eyes,  and  talked,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  of  things  that 
did  not  interest  them  in  the  least.  Then,  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  silence,  Serge  would  say  to  Albine  in  a  tone  full  of 
anxiety :  '  You  are  ill  ?  ' 

But  she  shook  her  head  as  she  answered,  '  No,  no.  It  is 
you  who  are  not  well ;  your  hands  are  burning.' 

The  thought  of  the  park  filled  them  with  vague  uneasiness 
which  they  could  not  understand.  They  felt  that  danger 
lurked  for  them  in  some  by-path,  and  would  seize  them  and 
do  them  hurt.  They  never  spoke  about  these  disquieting 
thoughts,  but  certain  timid  glances  revealed  to  them  the 
mutual  anguish  which  held  them  apart  as  though  they  were 
foes.  One  morning,  however,  Albine  ventured,  after  much 
hesitation,  to  say  to  Serge  :  '  It  is  wrong  of  you  to  keep  always 
indoors.  You  will  fall  ill  again.' 

Serge  laughed  in  rather  an  embarrassed  way.  '  Bah  ! '  he 
muttered,  '  we  have  been  everywhere,  we  know  all  the  garden 
by  heart.' 

But  Albine  shook  her  head,  and  in  a  whisper  replied,  '  No, 
no,  we  don't  know  the  rocks,  we  have  never  been  to  the 
springs.  It  was  there  that  I  warmed  myself  last  winter. 
There  are  some  nooks  where  the  stones  seem  to  be  actually 
alive.' 

The  next  morning,  without  having  said  another  word  on 
the  subject,  they  set  out  together.  They  climbed  up  to  the 
left  behind  the  grotto  where  the  marble  woman  lay  slumbering ; 
and  as  they  set  foot  on  the  lowest  stones,  Serge  remarked : 
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'  We  must  see  everything.     Perhaps  we   shall  feel  quieter 
afterwards.' 

The  day  was  very  hot,  there  was  thunder  in  the  air.  They 
had  not  ventured  to  clasp  each  other's  waist;  but  stepped 
along,  one  behind  the  other,  glowing  beneath  the  sunlight. 
Albine  took  advantage  of  a  widening  of  the  path  to  let  Serge 
go  on  in  front ;  for  the  warmth  of  his  breath  upon  her 
neck  troubled  her.  All  around  them  the  rocks  arose  in  broad 
tiers,  storeys  of  huge  flags,  bristling  with  coarse  vegetation. 
They  first  came  upon  golden  gorse,  clumps  of  sage,  thyme, 
lavender,  and  other  balsamic  plants,  with  sour-berried  juniper 
trees  and  bitter  rosemary,  whose  strong  soent  made  them 
dizzy.  Here  and  there  the  path  was  hemmed  in  by  holly, 
that  grew  in  quaint  forms  like  cunningly  wrought  metal  work, 
gratings  of  blackened  bronze,  wrought  iron,  and  polished 
copper,  elaborately  ornamented,  covered  with  prickly  rosaces, 
And  before  reaching  the  springs,  they  had  to  pass  through 
a  pine-wood.  Its  shadow  seemed  to  weigh  upon  their 
shoulders  like  lead.  The  dry  needles  crackled  beneath  their 
feet,  throwing  up  a  light  resinous  dust  which  burned  their 
lips. 

'  Your  garden  doesn't  make  itself  very  agreeable  just  here,' 
said  Serge,  turning  towards  Albine. 

They  smiled  at  each  other.  They  were  now  near  the  edge 
of  the  springs.  The  sight  of  the  clear  waters  brought  them 
relief.  Yet  these  springs  did  not  hide  beneath  a  covering  of 
verdure,  like  those  that  bubble  up  on  the  plains  and  set  thick 
foliage  growing  around  them  that  they  may  slumber  idly  in 
the  shade.  They  shot  up  in  the  full  light  of  day  from  a  cavity 
in  the  rock,  without  a  blade  of  grass  near  by  to  tinge  the  clear 
water  with  green.  Steeped  in  the  sunshine  they  looked 
silvery.  In  their  depths  the  sun  beat  against  the  sand  in  a 
breathing  living  dust  of  light.  And  they  darted  out  of  their 
basin  like  arms  of  purest  white,  they  rebounded  like  nude 
infants  at  play,  and  then  suddenly  leapt  down  in  a  waterfall 
whose  curve  suggested  a  woman's  breast. 

'  Dip  your  hands  in,"  cried  Albine  ;  '  the  water  is  icy  cold 
at  the  bottom.' 

They  were  indeed  able  to  refresh  their  hot  hands.  They 
threw  water  over  their  faces  too,  and  lingered  there  amidst 
the  spray  which  rose  up  from  the  streaming  springs. 

'  Look,'  cried  Albine ;  '  look,  there  is  the  garden,  and  there 
are  the  meadows  and  the  forest.' 
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For  a  moment  they  looked  at  the  Paradou  spread  out 
beneath  their  feet. 

'  And  you  see,'  she  added,  '  there  isn't  the  least  sign  of 
any  wall.  The  whole  country  belongs  to  us,  right  up  to  the 
sky.' 

By  this  time,  almost  unawares,  they  had  slipped  their  arms 
round  each  other's  waist.  The  coolness  of  the  springs  had 
soothed  their  feverish  disquietude.  But  just  as  they  were 
going  away,  Albine  seemed  to  recall  something  and  led  Serge 
back  again,  saying  : 

'  Down  there,  below  the  rocks,  a  long  time  ago,  I  once  saw 
the  wall.' 

'But  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,'  replied  Serge,  turning  a 
little  pale. 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  it  must  be  behind  that  avenue  of  chestnut  trees 
on  the  other  side  of  those  bushes.' 

Then,  on  feeling  Serge's  arm  tremble,  she  added  :  '  But 
perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  .  .  .  Yet  I  seem  to  remember  that 
I  suddenly  came  upon  it  as  I  left  the  avenue.  It  stopped  my 
way,  and  was  so  high  that  1  felt  a  little  afraid.  And  a  few 
steps  further  on,  I  came  upon  another  surprise.  There  was 
a  huge  hole  in  it,  through  which  I  could  see  the  whole 
country  outside.' 

Serge  looked  at  her  with  entreaty  in  his  eyes.  She  gave  a 
little  shrug  of  her  shoulders  to  reassure  him,  and  went  on  : 
'  But  I  stopped  the  hole  up  ;  I  have  told  you  that  we  are 
quite  alone,  and  we  are.  I  stopped  it  up  at  once.  I  had  my 
knife  with  me,  and  I  cut  down  some  brambles  and  rolled  up 
some  big  stones.  I  would  defy  even  a  sparrow  to  force  its  way 
through.  If  you  like,  we  will  go  and  look  at  it  one  of  these 
days,  and  then  you  will  be  satisfied.' 

But  he  shook  his  head.  Then  they  went  away  together, 
still  holding  each  other  by  the  waist ;  but  they  had  grown 
anxious  once  more.  Serge  gazed  down  askance  at  Albine's 
face,  and  she  felt  perturbed  beneath  his  glance.  They  would 
have  liked  to  go  down  again  at  once,  and  thus  escape  the 
uneasiness  of  a  longer  walk.  But,  in  spite  of  themselves,  as 
though  impelled  by  some  stronger  power,  they  skirted  a  rocky 
cliff  and  reached  a  table-land,  where  once  more  they  found 
the  intoxication  of  the  full  sunlight.  They  no  longer  inhaled 
the  soft  languid  perfumes  of  aromatic  plants,  the  musky  scent 
of  thyme,  and  the  incense  of  lavender.  Now  they  were  tread- 
ing a  foul-smelling  growth  under  foot ;  wormwood  with  bitter, 
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penetrating  smell ;  rue  that  reeked  like  putrid  flesh  ;  and  hot 
valerian,  clammy  with  aphrodisiacal  exudations.  Mandra- 
goras,  hemlocks,  hellebores,  dwales,  poured  forth  their  odours, 
and  made  their  heads  swim  till  they  reeled  and  tottered  one 
against  the  other. 

1  Shall  I  hold  you  up  ?  '  Serge  asked  Albine,  as  he  felt  her 
leaning  heavily  upon  him. 

He  was  already  pressing  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  struggled 
out  of  his  grasp,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

1  No  ;  you  stifle  me,'  she  said.  '  Leave  me  alone.  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  Tho  ground  seems  to 
give  way  under  my  feet.  It  is  there  I  feel  the  pain.' 

She  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  laid  it  upon  her  breast. 
Then  Serge  turned  quite  pale.  He  was  even  more  overcome 
than  she.  And  both  had  tears  in  their  eyes  as  they  saw  each 
other  thus  ill  and  troubled,  unable  to  think  of  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  had  fallen  upon  them.  Were  they  going  to  die 
here  of  that  mysterious,  suffocating  faintness  ?  ' 

'  Come  and  sit  down  in  the  shade,'  said  Serge.  '  It  is 
these  plants  which  are  poisoning  us  with  their  noxious 
odours.' 

He  led  her  gently  along  by  her  finger-tips,  for  she 
shivered  and  trembled  when  he  'out  touched  her  wrist.  It 
was  beneath  a  fine  cedar,  who?e  level  roof-like  branches 
spread  nearly  a  dozen  yards  around,  that  she  seated  herself. 
Behind  grew  various  quaint  conifers  ;  cypresses,  with  soft  flat 
foliage  that  looked  like  heavy  lace ;  spruce  firs,  erect  and 
solemn,  like  ancient  druidical  pillars,  still  black  with  the 
blood  of  sacrificed  victims;  yews,  whose  dark  robes  were 
fringed  with  silver  ;  evergreen  trees  of  all  kinds,  with  thick- 
set foliage,  dark  leathery  verdure,  splashed  here  and  there 
with  yellow  and  red.  There  was  a  weird- looking  araucaria 
that  stood  out  strangely  with  large  regular  arms  resembling 
reptiles  grafted  one  on  the  other,  and  bristling  with  imbri- 
cated leaves  that  suggested  the  scales  of  an  excited  serpent. 
In  this  heavy  shade,  the  warm  air  lulled  one  to  voluptuous 
drowsiness.  The  atmosphere  slept,  breathless ;  and  a  perfume 
of  Eastern  love,  the  perfume  that  came  from  the  painted  lips 
of  the  Shunamite,  was  exhaled  by  the  odorous  trees. 

'  Are  you  not  going  to  sit  down  ?  '  said  Albine. 

And  she  slipped  a  little  aside  to  make  room  for  him ;  but 
Serge  stepped  back  and  remained  standing.  Then,  as  she 
renewed  her  request,  he  dropped  upon  his  knees,  a  little 
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distance  away,  and  said,  softly :  '  No,  I  am  more  feverish 
even  than  you  are  ;  I  should  make  you  hot.  If  I  wasn't 
afraid  of  hurting  you,  I  would  take  you  in  my  arms,  and 
clasp  you  so  tightly  that  we  should  no  longer  feel  any  pain.' 

He  dragged  himself  nearer  to  her  on  his  knees. 

'  Oh  !  to  have  you  in  my  arms  !  In  the  night  I  awake 
from  dreams  in  which  I  see  you  near  me  ;  but,  alas  !  you  are 
ever  far  away.  There  seems  to  be  some  wall  built  up 
between  us  which  I  can  never  beat  down.  And  yet  I  am 
now  quite  strong  again ;  I  could  catch  you  up  in  my  arms 
and  swing  you  over  my  shoulder,  and  carry  you  off  as  though 
you  belonged  to  me.' 

He  had  let  himself  sink  upon  his  elbows,  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  adoration.  And  he  breathed  a  kiss  upon  the  hem  of 
Albine's  skirt.  But  at  this  the  girl  sprang  up,  as  though  it 
was  she  herself  that  had  received  the  kiss.  She  hid  her  brow 
with  her  hands,  perturbed,  quivering,  and  stammering  forth  : 
'  Don't !  don't !  I  beg  of  you.  Let  us  go  on.' 

She  did  not  hurry  away,  but  let  Serge  follow  her  as  she 
walked  slowly  on,  stumbling  against  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  with  her  hands  still  clasped  round  her  head,  as  though 
to  check  the  excitement  that  thrilled  her.  When  they 
came  out  of  the  little  wood,  they  took  a  few  steps  over 
ledges  of  rocks,  on  which  a  whole  nation  of  ardent  fleshy 
plants  was  squatting.  It  was  like  a  crawling,  writhing 
assemblage  of  hideous  nameless  monsters  such  as  people  a 
nightmare  ;  monsters  akin  to  spiders,  caterpillars,  and  wood- 
lice,  grown  to  gigantic  proportions,  some  with  bare  glaucous 
skins,  others  tufted  with  filthy  matted  hairs,  whilst  many 
had  sickly  limbs — dwarf  legs,  and  shrivelled,  palsied  arms — 
sprawling  around  them.  And  some  displayed  horrid  dropsical 
bellies ;  some  had  spines  bossy  with  hideous  humps,  and 
others  looked  like  dislocated  skeletons.  Mamillaria  threw 
up  living  pustules,  a  crawling  swarm  of  greenish  tortoises, 
bristling  hideously  with  long  hairs  that  were  stiffer  than  iron. 
The  echinocacti,  which  showed  more  flesh,  suggested  nests  of 
young  writhing,  knotted  vipers.  The  echinopses  were  mere 
excrescent  red-haired  growths  that  made  one  think  of  huge 
insects  rolled  into  balls.  The  prickly-pears  spread  out  fleshy 
leaves  spotted  with  ruddy  spikes  that  resembled  swarms 
of  microscopic  bees.  The  gasterias  sprawled  about  like  big 
shepherd- spiders  turned  over  on  their  backs,  with  long 
speckled  and  striated  legs.  The  cacti  of  the  cereus  family 
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showed  a  horrid  vegetation,  huge  polyps,  the  diseases  of  an 
overheated  soil,  the  maladies  of  poisoned  sap.  But  the  aloes, 
languidly  unfolding  their  hearts,  were  particularly  numerous 
and  conspicuous.  Among  them  one  found  every  possible  tint 
of  green,  pale  green  and  vivid,  yellowish  green  and  greyish, 
browny  green,  dashed  with  a  ruddy  tone,  and  deep  green, 
fringed  with  pale  gold.  And  the  shapes  of  their  leaves  were 
as  varied  as  their  tints.  Some  were  broad  and  heart-shaped, 
others  were  long  and  narrow  like  sword-blades ;  some  bristled 
with  spikey  thorns,  while  yet  others  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  cunningly  hemmed  at  the  edges.  There  were  giant 
ones,  in  lonely  majesty,  with  flower  stalks  that  towered  up 
aloft  like  poles  wreathed  with  rosy  coral ;  and  there  were  tiny 
ones  clustering  thickly  together  on  one  and  the  same  stem, 
and  throwing  forth  on  all  sides  leaves  that  gleamed  and 
quivered  like  adders'  tongues. 

'  Let  us  go  back  to  the  shade,'  begged  Serge.  '  You  can 
sit  down  there  as  you  did  just  now,  and  I  will  lie  at  your  feet 
and  talk  to  you.' 

Where  they  stood  the  sun  rays  fell  like  torrential  rain.  It 
was  as  if  the  triumphant  orb  seized  upon  the  shadowless 
ground,  and  strained  it  to  his  blazing  breast.  Albine  grew 
faint,  staggered,  and  turned  to  Serge  for  support. 

But  the  moment  they  felt  each  other's  touch,  they  fell 
together  without  even  a  word.  It  was  as  though  the  very 
rock  beneath  them  had  opened,  as  though  they  were  ever 
going  down  and  .down.  Their  hands  sought  each  other 
caressingly,  embracingly,  but  such  keen  anguish  did  they 
experience  that  they  suddenly  tore  themselves  apart,  and  fled, 
each  in  a  different  direction.  Serge  did  not  cease  running 
till  he  had  reached  the  pavilion,  and  had  thrown  himself  upon 
his  bed,  his  brain  on  fire,  and  despair  in  his  heart.  Albine 
did  not  return  till  nightfall,  after  hours  of  weeping  in  a  corner 
of  the  garden.  It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  not 
returned  home  together,  tired  after  their  long  wanderings. 
For  three  days  they  kept  apart,  feeling  terribly  unhappy. 
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XIII 

YET  now  the  park  was  entirely  their  own.  They  had  taken 
sovereign  possession  of  it.  There  was  not  a  corner  of  it  that 
was  not  theirs  to  use  as  they  willed.  For  them  alone  the 
thickets  of  roses  put  forth  their  blossoms,  and  the  parterre 
exhaled  its  soft  perfume,  which  lulled  them  to  sleep  as  they 
lay  at  night  with  their  windows  open.  The  orchard  provided 
them  with  food,  tilling  Albine's  skirts  with  fruits,  and  spread 
over  them  the  shade  of  its  perfumed  boughs,  under  which  it 
was  so  pleasant  to  breakfast  in  the  early  morning.  Away  in 
the  meadows  the  grass  and  the  streams  were  ail  theirs ;  the 
grass,  which  extended  their  kingdom  to  such  boundless  dis- 
tance, spreading  an  endless  silky  carpet  before  them  ;  and  the 
streams,  which  were  the  best  of  their  joys,  emblematic  of 
their  own  purity  and  innocence,  ever  offering  them  coolness 
and  freshness  in  which  they  delighted  to  bathe  their  youth. 
The  forest,  too,  was  entirely  theirs,  from  the  mighty  oaks, 
which  ten  men  could  not  have  spanned,  to  the  slim  birches 
which  a  child  might  have  snapped ;  the  forest,  with  all  its 
trees,  all  its  shade,  all  its  avenues  and  clearings,  its  cavities 
of  greenery,  of  which  the  very  birds  themselves  were  ignorant ; 
the  forest  which  they  used  as  they  listed,  as  if  it  were  a  giant 
canopy,  beneath  which  they  might  shelter  from  the  noon- 
tide heat  their  new-born  love.  They  reigned  everywhere, 
even  among  the  rocks  and  the  springs,  even  over  that  grue- 
some stretch  of  ground  that  teemed  with  such  hideous 
growth,  and  which  had  seemed  to  sink  and  give  way  beneath 
their  feet,  but  which  they  loved  yet  even  more  than  the  soft 
grassy  couches  of  the  garden,  for  the  strange  thrill  of  passion 
they  had  felt  there. 

Thus,  now,  in  front  of  them,  behind  them,  to  the  right  of 
them  and  to  the  left,  all  was  theirs.  They  had  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  domain,  and  they  walked  through  a 
friendly  expanse  which  knew  them,  and  smiled  kindly  greet- 
ings to  them  as  they  passed,  devoting  itself  to  their  pleasure, 
like  a  faithful  and  submissive  servitor.  The  sky,  with  its 
vast  canopy  of  blue  overhead,  was  also  theirs  to  enjoy. 
The  park  walls  could  not  enclose  it,  their  eyes  could  ever 
revel  in  its  beauty,  and  it  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  life,  at 
daytime  with  its  triumphal  sun,  at  night  with  its  golden  rain 
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of  stars.  At  every  moment  of  the  day  it  delighted  them 
afresh,  its  expression  ever  varying.  In  the  early  morning  it 
was  pale  as  a  maiden  just  risen  from  her  slumber ;  at  noon, 
it  was  flushed,  radiant  as  with  a  longing  for  fruitfulness,  and 
in  the  evening  it  became  languid  and  breathless,  as  after 
keen  enjoyment.  Its  countenance  was  constantly  changing. 
Particularly  in  the  evenings,  at  the  hour  of  parting,  did  it 
delight  them.  The  sun,  hastening  towards  the  horizon,  ever 
found  a  fresh  smile.  Sometimes  he  disappeared  in  the  midst  of 
serene  calmness,  unflecked  by  a  single  cloud,  sinking  gradually 
beneath  a  golden  sea.  At  other  times  he  threw  out  crimson 
glories,  tore  his  vaporous  robe  to  shreds,  and  set  amidst 
wavy  flames  that  streaked  the  skies  like  the  tails  of  gigantic 
comets,  whose  radiant  heads  lit  up  the  crests  of  the  forest 
trees.  Then,  again,  extinguishing  his  rays  one  by  one,  he 
would  softly  sink  to  rest  on  shores  of  ruddy  sand,  far-reaching 
banks  of  blushing  coral ;  and  then,  some  other  night,  he 
would  glide  away  demurely  behind  a  heavy  cloud  that 
figured  the  grey  hangings  of  some  alcove,  through  which  the 
eye  could  only  detect  a  spark  like  that  of  a  night-light. 
Or  else  he  would  rush  to  his  couch  in  a  tumult  of  passion, 
rolled  round  with  white  forms  which  gradually  crimsoned 
beneath  his  fiery  embraces,  and  finally  disappeared  with  him 
below  the  horizon  in  a  confused  chaos  of  gleaming,  struggling 
limbs. 

It  was  only  the  plants  which  had  not  made  their  submis- 
sion. Albine  and  Serge  passed  like  monarchs  through  the 
kingdom  of  animals,  who  rendered  them  humble  and  loyal 
obeisance.  When  they  crossed  the  parterre,  flights  of  butter- 
flies arose  to  delight  their  eyes,  to  fan  them  with  quivering 
wings,  and  to  follow  in  their  train  like  living  sunbeams  or 
flying  blossoms.  In  the  orchard,  they  were  greeted  by  the 
birds  that  banqueted  in  the  fruit-trees.  The  sparrows,  the 
chaffinches,  the  golden  orioles,  the  bullfinches,  showed  them 
the  ripest  fruit  scarred  by  their  hungry  beaks  ;  and  while  they 
sat  astride  the  branches  and  breakfasted,  birds  twittered  and 
sported  round  them  like  children  at  play,  and  even  purloined 
the  fruit  beneath  their  very  feet.  Albine  found  even  more 
amusement  in  the  meadows,  where  she  caught  the  little  green 
frogs  with  eyes  of  gold,  that  lay  squatting  amongst  the  reeds, 
absorbed  in  contemplation  ;  while  Serge,  with  a  piece  of 
straw,  poked  the  crickets  out  of  their  hiding-places,  or  tickled 
the  grasshoppers  to  make  them  sing.  He  picked  up  insects 
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of  all  colours,  blue  ones,  red  ones,  yellow  ones,  and  set  them 
creeping  upon  his  sleeve,  where  they  gleamed  and  glittered 
like  buttons  of  sapphire  and  ruby  and  topaz. 

Then  there  was  all  the  mysterious  life  of  the  streams  ; 
the  grey-backed  fishes  that  threaded  the  dim  waters,  the  eels 
whose  presence  was  betrayed  by  a  slight  quivering  of  the 
water-plants,  the  young  fry,  which  dispersed  like  blackish 
sand  at  the  slightest  sound,  the  long-legged  flies  and  the 
water-beetles  that  ruffled  into  circling  silvery  ripples  the 
stagnant  surface  of  the  pools ;  all  that  silent  teeming  life 
which  drew  them  to  the  water  and  impelled  them  to  dabble 
and  stand  in  it,  so  that  they  might  feel  those  millions  of 
existences  ever  and  ever  gliding  past  their  limbs.  At  other 
times,  when  the  day  was  hot  and  languid,  they  would  betake 
themselves  beneath  the  voiceful  shade  of  the  forest  and 
listen  to  the  serenades  of  their  musicians,  the  clear  fluting 
of  the  nightingales,  the  silvery  bugle-notes  of  the  tomtits, 
and  the  far-off  accompaniment  of  the  cuckoos.  They  gazed 
with  delight  upon  the  swift  flight  of  the  pheasants,  whose 
plumes  gleamed  like  sudden  sun  rays  amidst  the  branches, 
and  with  a  smile  they  stayed  their  steps  to  let  a  troop  of 
young  roebucks  bound  past,  or  else  a  couple  of  grave  stags 
that  slackened  their  pace  to  look  at  them.  Again,  on  other 
days  they  would  climb  up  amongst  the  rocks,  when  the  sun 
was  blazing  in  the  heavens,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  watching 
the  swarms  of  grasshoppers  which  at  the  sound  of  their  foot- 
steps arose  with  a  great  crepitation  of  wings  from  the  beds 
of  thyme.  The  snakes  that  lay  uncoiled  beneath  the  parched 
bushes,  or  the  lizards  that  sprawled  over  the  red-hot  stones, 
watched  them  with  friendly  eyes. 

Of  all  the  life  that  thus  teemed  round  them  in  the  park, 
Albino  and  Serge  had  only  become  really  conscious  since  the 
day  when  a  kiss  had  awakened  them  to  life  themselves. 
Now  it  deafened  them  at  times,  and  spoke  to  them  in  a 
language  which  they  did  not  understand.  It  was  that  life — 
all  the  voices  of  the  animal  creation,  all  the  perfumes  and  soft 
shadows  of  the  flowers  and  trees — which  perturbed  them  to 
such  a  point  as  to  make  them  angry  with  one  another.  And 
yet  throughout  the  whole  park  they  found  nothing  but  loving 
familiarity.  Every  plant  and  every  creature  was  their  friend. 
All  the  Paradou  was  one  great  caress. 

Before  they  had  come  thither,  the  sun  had  for  a  whole 
century  reigned  over  it  in  lonely  majesty.  The  garden,  then, 
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Lad  known  no  other  master  ;  it  had  beheld  him,  every  morn- 
ing, scaling  the  boundary  wall  with  his  slanting  rays,  at 
noontide  it  had  seen  him  pour  his  vertical  heat  upon  the 
panting  soil ;  and  at  evening  it  had  seen  him  go  off,  on  the 
other  side,  with  a  kiss  of  farewell  upon  its  foliage.  And  so 
the  garden  had  no  shyness  ;  it  welcomed  Albine  and  Serge, 
as  it  had  so  long  welcomed  the  sun,  as  pleasant  companions, 
with  whom  one  puts  on  no  ceremony.  The  animals,  the 
trees,  the  streams,  the  rocks,  all  continued  in  an  unrestrained 
state  of  nature,  speaking  aloud,  living  openly,  without  a 
secret,  displaying  the  innocent  shamelessness,  the  hearty 
tenderness  of  the  world's  first  days.  Serge  and  Albine, 
however,  suffered  from  these  voluptuous  surroundings,  and  at 
times  felt  minded  to  curse  the  garden.  On  the  afternoon 
when  Albine  had  wept  so  bitterly  after  their  saunter  amongst 
the  rocks,  she  had  called  out  to  the  Paradou,  whose  intensity 
of  life  and  passion  filled  her  with  distress  : 

4  If  you  really  be  our  friend,  why,  why  do  you  make  us  so 
wretched  ? ' 
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THE  next  morning  Serge  barricaded  himself  in  his  room.  The 
perfume  from  the  garden  irritated  him.  He  drew  the  calico 
curtains  closely  across  the  window  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the 
park.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  might  recover  all  his  old  serenity 
and  calm  if  he  shut  himself  off  from  that  greenery,  whose 
shade  sent  such  passionate  thrills  quivering  through  him. 

During  the  long  hours  they  spent  together,  Albine  and  he 
never  now  spoke  of  the  rocks  or  the  streams,  the  trees  or  the 
sky.  The  Paradou  might  no  longer  have  been  in  existence. 
They  strove  to  forget  it.  And  yet  they  were  all  the  time 
conscious  of  its  presence  on  the  other  side  of  those  slight 
curtains.  Scented  breezes  forced  their  way  in  through  the 
interstices  of  the  window  frame,  the  many  voices  of  nature 
made  the  panes  resound.  All  the  life  of  the  park  laughed, 
chattered,  and  whispered  in  ambush  beneath  their  window. 
As  it  reached  them  their  cheeks  would  pale  and  they  would 
raise  their  voices,  seeking  some  occupation  which  might 
prevent  them  from  hearing  it. 
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'  Have  you  noticed,'  said  Serge  one  morning  during  these 
uneasy  intervals,  '  there  is  a  painting  of  a  woman  over  the 
door  there  ?  She  is  like  you.' 

He  laughed  noisily  as  he  finished  speaking.  They  both 
turned  to  the  paintings  and  dragged  the  table  once  more 
alongside  the  wall,  with  a  nervous  desire  to  occupy  them- 
selves. 

'  Oh  !  no,'  murmured  Albine.  '  She  is  much  fatter  than 
I  am.  But  one  can't  see  her  very  well ;  her  position  is  so 
queer.' 

They  relapsed  into  silence.  From  the  decayed,  faded 
painting  a  scene,  which  they  had  never  before  noticed,  now 
showed  forth.  It  was  as  if  the  picture  had  taken  shape  and 
substance  again  beneath  the  influence  of  the  summer  heat. 
You  could  see  a  nymph  with  arms  thrown  back  and  pliant 
figure  on  a  bed  of  flowers  which  had  been  strewn  fcr  her  by 
young  cupids,  who,  sickle  in  hand,  ever  added  fresh  blossoms 
to  her  rosy  couch.  And  nearer,  you  could  also  see  a  cloven- 
hoofed  fawn  who  had  surprised  her  thus.  But  Albine  repeated, 
'  No,  she  is  not  like  me,  she  is  very  plain.' 

Serge  said  nothing.  He  looked  at  the  girl  and  then  at 
Albine,  as  though  he  were  comparing  them  one  with  the 
other.  Albine  pulled  up  one  of  her  sleeves,  as  if  to  show 
that  her  arm  was  whiter  than  that  of  the  pictured  girl.  Then 
they  subsided  into  silence  again,  and  gazed  iat  the  painting  ; 
and  for  a  moment  Albine's  large  blue  eyes  turned  to  Serge's 
grey  ones,  which  were  glowing. 

'  You  have  got  all  the  room  painted  again,  then  ? '  she 
cried,  as  she  sprang  from  the  table.  '  These  people  look  as 
though  they  were  all  coming  to  life  again.' 

They  began  to  laugh,  but  there  was  a  nervous  ring  about 
their  merriment  as  they  glanced  at  the  nude  and  frisking 
cupids  which  started  to  life  again  on  all  the  panels.  They  no 
longer  took  those  survivals  of  voluptuous  eighteenth  century 
art  to  represent  mere  children  at  play.  They  were  disturbed 
by  the  sight  of  them,  and  as  Albine  felt  Serge's  hot  breath  on 
her  neck  she  started  and  left  his  side  to  seat  herself  on  the 
sofa.  '  They  frighten  me,'  she  murmured.  '  The  men  are 
like  robbers,  and  the  women,  with  their  dying  eyes,  look  like 
people  who  are  being  murdered/ 

Serge  sat  down  in  a  chair,  a  little  distance  away,  and 
began  to  talk  of  other  matters.  But  they  remained  uneasy. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  all  those  painted  figures  were 
gazing  at  them.  It  was  as  if  the  trooping  cupids  were 
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springing  out  of  the  panelling,  casting  the  flowers  they  held 
around  them,  and  threatening  to  bind  them  together  with  the 
blue  ribbons  which  already  enchained  two  lovers  in  one 
corner  of  the  ceiling.  And  the  whole  story  of  the  nymph  and 
her  faun  lover,  from  his  first  peep  at  her  to  his  triumph 
among  the  flowers,  seemed  to  burst  into  warm  life.  Were  all 
those  lovers,  all  those  impudent  shameless  cupids  about  to 
step  down  from  their  panels  and  crowd  around  them  ?  They 
already  seemed  to  hear  their  panting  sighs,  and  to  feel  their 
breath  filling  the  spacious  room  with  the  perfume  of  voluptu- 
ousness. 

'  It's  quite  suffocating,  isn't  it  ? '  sighed  Albine.  '  In  spite 
of  every  airing  I  have  given  it,  the  room  has  always  seemed 
close  to  me.' 

'  The  other  night,'  said  Serge,  '  I  was  awakened  by  such 
a  penetrating  perfume,  that  I  called  out  to  you,  thinking  you 
had  come  into  the  room.  It  was  just  like  the  soft  warmth  of 
your  hair  when  you  have  decked  it  with  heliotropes.  ...  In 
the  earlier  times  it  seemed  to  be  wafted  to  me  from  a  distance, 
it  was  like  the  lingering  memory  of  a  perfume  ;  but  now  I 
can't  sleep  for  it,  and  it  is  so  strong  and  penetrating  that  it 
quite  stupefies  me.  The  alcove  grows  so  hot,  too,  at  night 
that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  lie  on  the  couch." 

Albine  laid  her  fingers  on  her  lips,  and  whispered,  '  It  is 
the  dead  girl — she  who  once  lived  here.' 

They  sniffed  the  odorous  air  with  forced  gaiety,  but  in 
reality  feeling  very  troubled.  Certainly  never  before  had  the 
room  exhaled  such  a  disquieting  aroma.  The  very  walls 
seemed  to  be  still  echoing  the  faint  rustling  of  perfumed 
skirts ;  and  the  floor  had  retained  the  fragrance  of  satin 
slippers  dropped  by  the  bedside,  and  near  the  head  of  the 
bed  itself  Serge  thought  he  could  trace  the  imprint  of  a  little 
hand,  which  had  left  bebind  it  a  clinging  scent  of  violets. 
Over  all  the  furniture  the  phantom  presence  of  the  dead  girl 
still  lingered  fragrantly. 

1  See,  this  is  the  armchair  where  she  used  to  sit,'  cried 
Albine  ;  '  there  is  the  scent  of  her  shoulders  at  the  back  of  it 
yet.' 

She  sat  down  in  it  herself,  and  bade  Serge  drop  upon  his 
knees  and  kiss  her  hand. 

'  You  remember  the  day  when  I  first  let  you  in  and  said, 
"  Good  morrow,  my  dear  lord  !  "  But  that  wasn't  all,  was  it  ? 
He  kissed  her  hands  when  the  door  was  closed.  There  they 
are,  my  hands.  They  are  yours.' 
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Then  they  tried  to  resume  their  old  frolics  in  order  that 
they  might  forget  the  Paradou,  whose  joyous  murmur  they 
heard  ever  rising  outside,  aiid  that  they 'might  no  longer 
think  of  the  pictures  nor  yield  to  the  languor-breathing 
influence  of  the  room.  Albine  put  on  an  affected  manner, 
leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  finally  laughed  at  the  foolish  figure 
which  Serge  made  at  her  feet. 

'  You  stupid ! '  she  said, '  take  me  round  the  waist,  and  say 
pretty  things  to  me,  since  you  are  supposed  to  be  in  love  with 
me.  Don't  you  know  how  to  make  love  then  ?  ' 

But  as  soon  as  she  felt  him  clasp  her  with  eager 
impetuosity,  she  began  to  struggle,  and  freed  herself  from  his 
embrace. 

'  No,  no ;  leave  me  alone.  I  can't  bear  it.  I  feel  as  though 
I  were  choking  in  this  room.' 

From  that  day  forward  they  felt  the  same  kind  of  fear  for 
the  room  as  they  already  felt  for  the  garden.  Their  one 
remaining  harbour  of  refuge  was  now  a  place  to  be  shunned 
and  dreaded,  a  spot  where  they  could  no  longer  find  themselves 
together  without  watching  each  other  furtively.  Albine  now 
scarcely  ventured  to  enter  it,  but  remained  near  the  threshold, 
with  the  door  wide  open  behind  her  so  as  to  afford  her  an 
immediate  retreat.  Serge  lived  there  in  solitude,  a  prey  to 
sickening  restlessness,  half-stifling,  lying  on  the  couch  and 
vainly  trying  to  close  his  ears  to  the  sighs  of  the  soughing 
park  and  his  nostrils  to  the  haunting  fragrance  of  the  old 
furniture.  At  night  he  dreamt  wild  passionate  dreams,  which 
left  him  in  the  morning  nervous  and  disquieted.  He 
believed  that  he  was  falling  ill  again,  that  he  would  never 
recover  plenitude  of  health.  For  days  and  days  he  remained 
there  in  silence,  with  dark  rings  round  his  sleepy  eyes,  only 
starting  into  wakefulness  when  Albine  came  to  visit  him. 
They  would  remain  face  to  face,  gazing  at  one  another  sadly, 
and  uttering  but  a  few  soft  words,  which  seemed  to  choke 
them.  Albine's  eyes  were  even  darker  than  Serge's,  and 
were  filled  with  an  imploring  gaze. 

Then,  after,  a  week  had  gone  by,  Albine's  visit  never 
lasted  more  than  a  few  minutes.  She  seemed  to  shun  him. 
When  she  came  to  the  room,  she  appeared  thoughtful, 
remained  standing,  and  hurried  off  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
he  questioned  her  about  this  change  in  her  demeanour  towards 
him,  and  reproached  her  for  no  longer  being  friendly,  she 
turned  her  head  away  and  avoided  replying.  He  never  could 
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get  her  to  tell  him  how  she  spent  the  mornings  that  she 
passed  alone.  She  would  only  shake  her  head,  and  talk  about 
being  very  idle.  If  he  pressed  her  more  closely,  she  bounded 
out  of  the  room,  just  wishing  him  a  hasty  good-night  as  she 
disappeared  through  the  doorway.  He  often  noticed,  however, 
that  she  had  been  crying.  He  observed,  too,  in  her  expression 
the  phases  of  a  hope  that  was  never  fulfilled,  the  perpetual 
struggling  of  a  desire  eager  to  be  satisfied.  Sometimes  she 
seemed  quite  overwhelmed  with  melancholy,  dragging  her- 
self about  with  an  air  of  utter  discouragement,  like  one 
who  no  longer  had  any  pleasure  in  living.  At  other  times 
she  laughed  lightly,  her  face  shone  with  an  expression  of 
triumphant  hope,  of  which,  however,  she  would  not  yet  speak, 
and  her  feet  could  not  remain  still,  so  eager  was  she  to  dart 
away  to  what  seemed  to  her  some  last  certainty.  But  on  the 
following  day,  she  would  sink  again  into  desperation,  to  soar 
afresh  on  the  morrow  on  the  pinions  of  renewed  hope.  One 
thing  which  she  could  not  conceal  from  Serge  was  that  she 
suffered  from  extreme  lassitude.  Even  during  the  few 
moments  they  spent  together  she  could  not  prevent  her  head 
from  nodding,  or  keep  herself  from  dozing  off. 

Serge,  recognising  that  she  was  unwilling  to  reply,  had 
ceased  to  question  her  ;  and,  when  she  now  entered  his  room, 
he  contented  himself  with  casting  an  anxious  glance  at  her, 
fearful  lest  some  evening  she  should  no  longer  have  strength 
enough  to  come  to  him.  Where  could  she  thus  reduce  her- 
self to  such  exhaustion  ?  What  perpetual  struggle  was  it 
that  brought  about  those  alternations  of  joy  and  despair  ? 
One  morning  he  started  at  the  sound  of  a  light  footfall 
beneath  his  window.  It  could  not  be  a  roe  venturing  abroad 
in  that  manner.  Moreover  he  could  recognise  that  light  foot- 
fall. Albine  was  wandering  about  the  Paradou  without  him. 
It  was  from  the  Paradou  that  she  returned  to  him  with  all 
those  hopes  and  fears  and  inward  wrestlings,  all  that  lassitude 
which  was  killing  her.  And  he  could  well  guess  what  she 
was  seeking  out  there,  alone  in  the  woody  depths,  with  all 
the  silent  obstinacy  of  a  woman  who  has  vowed  to  effect  her 
purpose.  After  that  he  used  to  listen  for  her  steps.  He 
dared  not  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  watch  her  as  she 
hurried  along  through  the  trees  ;  but  he  experienced  strange, 
almost  painful  emotion,  in  listening  to  ascertain  what  direction 
she  took,  whether  she  turned  to  right  or  to  left,  whether  she 
went  straight  on  through  the  flower-beds,  and  how  far  her 
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ramble  extended.  Amidst  all  the  noisy  life  of  the  Paradou, 
amidst  the  soughing  chorus  of  the  trees,  the  rustling  of  the 
streams,  and  the  ceaseless  songs  of  the  birds,  he  could 
distinguish  the  gentle  pit-pat  of  her  shoes  so  plainly  that  he 
could  have  told  whether  she  was  stepping  over  the  gravel 
near  the  rivers,  the  crumbling  mould  of  the  forest,  or  the 
bare  ledges  of  the  rocks.  In  time  he  even  learned  to  tell, 
from  the  sound  of  her  nervous  footfall,  whether  she  came 
back  hopeful  or  depressed.  As  soon  as  he  heard  her  step  on 
the  staircase,  he  hurried  from  the  window,  and  he  never  let 
her  know  that  he  had  thus  followed  her  from  afar  in  her 
wanderings.  But  sbe  must  have  guessed  it,  for  with  a  glance 
she  always  afterwards  told  him  where  she  had  been. 

'  Stay  indoors,  and  don't  go  out,'  he  begged  her,  with 
clasped  hands,  one  morning  when  he  saw  her  still  un- 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  day.  '  You  drive 
me  to  despair.' 

But  she  hastened  away  in  irritation.  The  garden,  now 
that  it  rang  with  Albine's  footfalls,  seemed  to  have  a  more 
depressing  influence  than  ever  upon  Serge.  The  pit-pat  of 
her  feet  was  yet  another  voice  that  called  him ;  an  imperious 
voice  that  echoed  ever  more  and  more  loudly  within  him. 
He  closed  his  ears  and  tried  to  shut  out  the  sound,  but  the 
distant  footsteps  still  echoed  to  him  in  the  throbbings  of  his 
heart.  And  when  she  came  back,  in  the  evening,  it  was  the 
•whole  park  that  came  back  with  her,  with  the  memories  of 
their  walks  together,  and  of  the  slow  dawn  of  their  love,  in  the 
midst  of  conniving  nature.  She  seemed  to  have  grown  taller 
and  graver,  mellowed,  matured  by  her  solitary  rambles. 
There  was  nothing  left  in  her  of  the  frolicsome  child,  and  his 
teeth  would  suddenly  set  at  times  when  he  looked  at  her  and 
beheld  her  so  desirable. 

One  day,  about  noon,  Serge  heard  Albine  returning  in  hot 
haste.  He  had  restrained  himself  from  listening  for  her  steps 
when  she  went  away.  Usually,  she  did  not  return  till  late, 
and  he  was  amazed  at  her  impetuosity  as  she  sped  along, 
forcing  her  way  through  the  branches  that  barred  her  path. 
As  she  passed  beneath  his  window,  he  heard  her  laugh ;  and 
as  she  mounted  the  stairway,  she  panted  so  heavily  that  he 
almost  thought  he  could  feel  her  hot  breath  streaming 
against  his  face.  She  threw  the  door  wide.open,  and  cried  out : 
'  I  have  found  it ! ' 
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Then  she  sat  down  and  repeated  softly,  breathlessly :  '  I 
have  found  it !  I  have  found  it ! ' 

Serge,  distracted,  laid  his  fingers  on  her  lips,  and 
stammered  :  '  Don't  tell  me  anything,  I  beg  you.  I  want 
to  know  nothing  of  it.  It  will  kill  me,  if  you  speak.' 

Then  she  sank  into  silence  with  gleaming  eyes  and  lips 
tightly  pressed  lest  the  words  she  kept  back  should  spring  out 
in  spite  of  her.  And  she  stayed  in  the  room  till  evening, 
trying  to  meet  Serge's  glance,  and  imparting  to  him,  each 
time  that  their  eyes  met,  something  of  that  which  she  had 
discovered.  Her  whole  face  beamed  with  radiance,  she 
exhaled  a  delicious  odour,  she  was  full  of  life  ;  and  Serge  felt 
that  she  permeated  him  through  all  his  senses.  Despairingly 
did  he  struggle  against  this  gradual  invasion  of  his  being. 

On  the  morrow  she  returned  to  his  room  as  soon  as  she 
was  up. 

'  Aren't  you  going  out  ? '  he  asked,  conscious  that  he  would 
be  vanquished  should  she  remain  there. 

'  No,'  she  said  ;  she  wasn't  going  out  any  more.  As  by 
degrees  she  recovered  from  her  fatigue  he  felt  her  becoming 
stronger,  more  triumphant.  She  would  soon  be  able  to  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  drag  him  to  that  spot,  whose  charm 
her  silence  proclaimed  so  loudly.  That  day,  however,  she 
did  not  speak ;  she  contented  herself  with  keeping  him 
seated  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet.  It  was  not  till  the  next 
morning  that  she  ventured  to  say  :  '  Why  do  you  shut  your- 
self up  here  ?  It  is  so  pleasant  under  the  trees.' 

He  rose  from  her  feet,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  entreat- 
ingly.  But  she  laughed  at  him. 

'  Well,  well,  then,  we  won't  go  out,  since  you  would  rather 
not.  .  .  .  But  this  room  has  such  a  strange  scent,  and  we 
should  be  much  more  comfortable  in  the  garden.  It  is  very 
wrong  of  you  to  have  taken  such  a  dislike  to  it.' 

He  had  again  settled  himself  at  her  feet  in  silence,  his  eye- 
lids lowered,  his  features  quivering  with  passionate  emotion. 

1  We  won't  go  out,'  she  repeated,  '  so  don't  worry.  But  do 
you  really  prefer  these  pictures  to  the  grass  and  flowers  in  the 
park  ?  Do  you  remember  all  we  saw  together  ?  It  is  these 
paintings  which  make  us  feel  so  unhappy.  They  are  a 
nuisance,  always  looking  and  watching  us  as  they  do.' 

As  Serge  gradually  leant  more  closely  against  her,  she 
passed  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
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while  murmuring  in  yet  a  lower  tone :  '  There  is  a  little 
corner  there  1  know,  where  we  might  be  so  very  happy. 
Nothing  would  trouble  us  there  ;  the  fresh  air  would  cool 
your  feverishness.' 

Then  she  stopped,  as  she  felt  him  quivering.  She  was 
afraid  lest  she  might  again  revive  his  old  fears.  But  she 
gradually  conquered  him  merely  by  the  caressing  gaze  of  her 
blue  eyes.  His  eyelids  were  now  raised,  and  he  rested  there 
quietly,  wholly  hers,  his  tremor  past. 

'  Ah  !  if  you  only  knew  ! '  she  softly  breathed  ;  and  seeing 
that  he  continued  to  smile,  she  went  on  boldly :  '  It  is  all  a  lie  ; 
it  is  not  forbidden.  You  are  a  man  now  and  ought  not  to  be 
afraid.  If  we  went  there,  and  any  danger  threatened  me,  you 
would  protect  me,  you  would  defend  me,  would  you  not  ?  You 
could  carry  me  off  on  your  back,  couldn't  you  ?  I  am  never 
the  least  afraid  when  I  have  you  with  me.  Look  how  strong 
your  arms  have  grown.  What  is  there  for  any  one  with  such 
strong  arms  as  yours  to  be  afraid  of  ?  ' 

She  caressed  him  beguilingly  as  she  spoke,  stroking  his 
hair  and  neck  and  shoulders  with  her  hand. 

'  No,  it  is  not  forbidden,'  she  resumed.  '  That  is  only  a 
story  for  stupids,  and  was  invented,  long  ago,  by  some  one 
who  didn't  want  to  be  disturbed  in  the  most  charming  spot  in 
the  whole  garden.  As  soon  as  you  sat  down  on  that  grassy 
carpet,  you  would  be  happy  and  well  again.  Listen,  then, 
come  with  me.' 

He  shook  his  head  but  without  any  sign  of  vexation,  as 
though  indeed  he  liked  thus  being  teased.  Then  after  a  short 
silence,  grieved  to  see  her  pouting,  and  longing  for  a  renewal 
of  her  caresses,  he  opened  his  lips  and  asked  :  '  Where  is  it  ?  ' 

She  did  not  answer  him  immediately.  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  be  wandering  far  away :  '  It  is  over  yonder,'  she  murmured 
at  last.  '  I  cannot  explain  to  you  clearly.  One  has  to  go  down 
the  long  avenue,  and  then  to  turn  to  the  left,  and  then  again 
to  the  left.  We  must  have  passed  it  at  least  a  score  of  times. 
You  might  look  for  it  for  ever  without  finding  it,  if  1  didn't 
go  with  you  to  show  you.  I  could  find  my  way  to  it  quite 
straight,  though  I  could  never  explain  it  to  you.' 

'  And  who  took  you  there  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.  That  morning  the  trees  and  plants  seemed 
to  drive  me  there.  The  long  branches  pushed  me  on,  the 
grass  bent  down  before  me  invitingly,  the  paths  seemed  to  open 
expressly  for  me  to  take  them.  And  I  believe  the  animals 
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themselves  helped  to  lead  me  there,  for  I  saw  a  stag  trotting 
on  before  me  as  though  he  wanted  me  to  follow ;  while  a 
company  of  bullfinches  flitted  on  from  tree  to  tree,  and  warned 
me  with  their  cries  whenever  I  was  about  to  take  a  wrong 
direction.' 

'  And  is  it  very  beautiful  ?  ' 

Again  she  did  not  reply.  Deep  ecstasy  filled  her  eyes ;  at 
last,  when  she  was  able  to  speak  again,  she  said :  '  Ah  !  so  beau- 
tiful, that  I  could  never  tell  you  of  it.  I  was  so  charmed  that  I 
was  conscious  only  of  some  supreme  joy,  which  I  could  not 
name,  falling  from  the  leaves  and  slumbering  amid  the  grass. 
And  I  ran  back  here  to  take  you  along  with  me  that  I  might 
not  be  without  you.' 

Then  she  clasped  her  arms  round  his  neck  again,  and 
entreated  him  passionately,  her  lips  almost  pressed  to  his 
own. 

'  Oh !  you  will  come  1 '  she  stammered ;  '  you  must  come ; 
you  will  make  me  so  miserable  if  you  don't.  You  can't  want 
me  to  be  miserable.  .  .  .  And  even  if  you  knew  that  you 
would  die  there,  even  if  that  shade  should  be  fatal  to  both  of 
us,  would  you  hesitate  or  cast  a  regretful  look  behind  ?  We 
should  remain  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  sleep  on 
quietly  for  ever,  in  one  another's  arms.  Ah  !  would  it  not  be 
bliss  indeed  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes  I '  he  stammered,  transported  by  her  passionate 
entreaties. 

'  But  we  shall  not  die,'  she  continued,  raising  her  voice, 
and  laughing  with  the  laugh  which  proclaims  woman's 
victory ;  •  we  shall  live  to  love  each  other.  It  is  a  tree  of  life, 
a  tree  whose  shadow  will  make  us  stronger,  more  perfect, 
more  complete.  You  will  see  that  all  will  now  go  happily. 
Some  blessed  joy  will  assuredly  descend  on  us  from  heaven  ! 
Will  you  come  ?  ' 

His  face  paled,  and  his  eyelids  quivered,  as  though  too 
powerful  a  light  were  suddenly  beating  against  them. 

'  Will  you  come  ?  will  you  come  ?  '  she  cried  again,  yet 
more  passionately,  and  already  half  rising  to  her  feet. 

He  sprang  up  and  followed  her,  at  first  with  tottering 
steps  and  then  with  his  arm  thrown  round  her  waist,  as  if  he 
could  endure  no  separation  from  her.  He  went  where  she 
went,  carried  along  in  the  warm  fragrance  that  streamed 
from  her  hair.  And  as  he  thus  remained  slightly  in  the 
rear,  she  turned  upon  him  a  face  so  radiant  with  love,  such 
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tempting  lips  and  eyes,  which  so  imperiously  bade  him  follow, 
that  he  would  have  gone  with  her  anywhere,  trusting  and 
unquestioning,  like  a  dog. 


XV 

THEY  went  down  and  out  into  the  garden  without  the  smile 
fading  frora  Serge's  face.  All  that  he  saw  of  the  greenery 
around  him  was  such  as  was  reflected  in  the  clear  dt-pths  of 
Albine's  eyes.  As  they  approached,  the  garden  smiled  and 
smiled  again,  a  murmur  of  content  sped  from  leaf  to  leaf  and 
from  bough  to  bough  to  the  furthest  depths  of  the  avenues. 
For  days  and  days  the  garden  must  have  been  hoping  and 
expecting  to  see  them  thus,  clinging  to  one  another,  making 
their  peace  again  with  the  trees  and  searching  for  their  lost 
love  on  the  grassy  banks.  A  solemn  warning  breath  sighed 
through  the  branches ;  the  afternoon  sky  was  drowsy  with 
heat ;  the  plants  raised  their  bowing  heads  to  watch  them 
pass. 

'Listen,'  whispered  Albine.  'They  drop  into  silence  as 
we  come  near  them ;  but  over  yonder  they  are  expecting  us, 
they  are  telling  each  other  tbe  way  they  must  lead  us.  ...  I 
told  you  we  should  have  no  trouble  about  the  paths,  the  trees 
themselves  will  direct  us  with  their  spreading  arms.' 

The  whole  park  did,  indeed,  appear  to  be  impelling  them 
gently  onward.  In  their  rear  it  seemed  as  if  a  barrier  of  brush- 
wood had  bristled  up  to  prevent  tJtern  from  retracing  their 
steps  ;  while,  in  front  of  them,  the  grassy  lawns  spread  out  so 
invitingly,  that  they  glided  along  the  soft  slopes,  without 
thought  of  choosing  their  way. 

'  And  the  birds  are  coming  with  us,  too,'  said  Albine.  '  It 
is  tbe  tomtits  this  time.  Don't  you  see  them  ?  They  are 
skimming  over  the  hedges,  and  they  stop  at  each  turning  to 
see  that  we  don't  lose  our  way.'  Then  she  added  :  '  All  the 
living  things  of  tbe  park  are  with  us.  Can't  you  hear  them  ? 
There  is  a  deep  rustling  close  behind  us.  It  is  the  birds  in 
the  trees,  the  insects  in  the  grass,  the  roebucks  and  the  stags 
in  the  coppices,  and  even  the  little  fishes  splashing  the  quiet 
water  with  their  beating  fins.  Don't  turn  round,  or  you  will 
frighten  them.  Ah  !  1  am  sure  we  have  a  rare  train  behind 
us.' 
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They  still  walked  on,  unfatigued.  Albine  spoke  only  to 
charm  Serge  with  the  music  of  her  voice,  while  Serge  obeyed 
the  slightest  pressure  of  her  hand.  They  knew  not  what  they 
passed,  but  they  were  certain  that  they  were  going  straight 
towards  their  goal.  And  as  they  went  along,  the  garden 
became  gradually  graver,  more  discreet  ;  the  soughing  of  the 
branches  died  away,  the  streams  hushed  their  plashing 
waters,  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  the  insects  fell  into  silence. 
All  around  them  reigned  solemn  stillness. 

Then  Albine  and  Serge  instinctively  raised  their  heads. 
In  front  of  them  they  beheld  a  colossal  mass  of  foliage  ;  and, 
as  they  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a  roe,  after  gazing  at  them 
with  its  sweet  soft  eyes,  bounded  into  the  thickets. 

'  It  is  there,'  said  Albine. 

She  led  the  way,  her  face  again  turned  towards  Serge, 
whom  she  drew  with  her,  and  they  disappeared  amid  the 
quivering  leaves,  and  all  grew  quiet  again.  They  were 
entering  into  delicious  peace. 

In  the  centre  there  stood  a  tree  covered  with  so  dense  a 
foliage  that  one  could  not  recognise  its  species.  It  was  of 
giant  girth,  with  a  trunk  that  seemed  to  breathe  like  a  living 
breast,  and  far-reaching  boughs  that  stretched  like  protecting 
arms  around  it.  It  towered  up  there  beautiful,  strong,  virile, 
and  fruitful.  It  was  the  king  of  the  garden,  the  father  of  the 
forest,  the  pride  of  the  plants,  the  beloved  of  the  sun,  whose 
earliest  and  latest  beams  smiled  daily  on  its  crest.  From  its 
green  vault  poured  all  the  joys  of  creation  :  fragrance  of 
flowers,  music  of  birds,  gleams  of  golden  light,  wakeful  fresh- 
ness of  dawn,  slumbrous  warmth  of  evening  twilight.  So 
strong  was  the  sap  that  it  burst  through  the  very  bark, 
bathing  the  tree  with  the  powers  of  fruitfulness,  making  it 
the  symbol  of  earth's  virility.  Its  presence  sufficed  to  give 
the  clearing  an  enchanting  charm.  The  other  trees  built  up 
around  it  an  impenetrable  wall,  which  isolated  it  as  in  a 
sanctuary  of  silence  and  twilight.  There  was  but  greenery 
there,  not  a  scrap  of  sky,  not  a  glimpse  of  horizon  ;  nothing 
but  a  swelling  rotunda,  draped  with  green  silkiness  of  leaves, 
adorned  below  with  mossy  velvet.  And  one  entered,  as  into 
the  liquid  crystal  of  a  source,  a  greenish  limpidity,  a  sheet  of 
silver  reposing  beneath  reflected  reeds.  Colours,  perfumes, 
sounds,  quivers,  all  were  vague,  indeterminate,  transparent, 
steeped  in  a  felicity  amidst  which  everything  seemed  to  faint 
away.  Languorous  warmth,  the  glimmer  of  a  summer's 
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night,  as  it  fades  on  the  bare  shoulder  of  some  fair  girl,  a 
scarce  perceptible  murmur  of  love  sinking  into  silence, 
lingered  beneath  the  motionless  branches,  unstirred  by  the 
slightest  zephyr.  It  was  hymeneal  solitude,  a  chamber 
where  Nature  lay  hidden  in  the  embraces  of  the  sun. 

Albine  and  Serge  stood  there  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  As 
soon  as  the  tree  had  received  them  beneath  its  shade,  they 
felt  eased  of  all  the  anxious  disquiet  which  had  so  long 
distressed  them.  The  fears  which  had  made  them  avoid 
each  other,  the  fierce  wrestling  of  spirit  which  had  torn 
and  wounded  them,  without  consciousness  on  their  part  of 
what  they  were  really  contending  against,  vanished,  and  left 
them  in  perfect  peace.  Absolute  confidence,  supreme 
serenity,  now  pervaded  them,  they  yielded  unhesitatingly  to 
the  joy  of  being  together  in  that  lonely  nook,  so  completely 
hidden  from  the  outside  world.  They  had  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  garden,  they  awaited  in  all  calmness  the  behests 
of  that  tree  of  life.  It  enveloped  them  in  such  ecstasy  of 
love  that  the  whole  clearing  seemed  to  disappear  from 
before  their  eyes,  and  to  leave  them  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  perfume. 

'  The  air  is  like  ripe  fruit,'  murmured  Albine. 

And  Serge  whispered  in  his  turn :  '  The  grass  seems  so 
full  of  life  and  motion,  that  I  could  almost  think  I  was 
treading  on  your  dress.' 

It  was  a  kind  of  religious  feeling  which  made  them  lower 
their  voices.  No  sentiment  of  curiosity  impelled  them  to 
raise  their  heads  and  scan  the  tree.  The  consciousness  of  its 
majesty  weighed  heavily  upon  them.  With  a  glance  Albine 
asked  whether  she  had  overrated  the  enchantment  of  the 
greenery,  and  Serge  answered  her  with  two  tears  that  trickled 
down  his  cheeks.  The  joy  that  filled  them  at  being  there 
could  not  be  expressed  in  words. 

'Come,'  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  in  a  voice  that  was  softer 
than  a  sigh. 

And  she  glided  on  in  front  of  him,  and  seated  herself  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  tree.  Then,  with  a  fond  smile,  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  him  ;  while  he,  standing  before  her, 
grasped  them  in  his  own  with  a  responsive  smile.  Then  she 
drew  him  slowly  towards  her  and  he  sank  down  by  her  side. 

'  Ah !  do  you  remember,'  he  said,  '  that  wall  which  seemed 
to  have  grown  up  between  us  ?  Now  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
us  apart — you  are  not  unhappy  now  ?  ' 
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'  No,  no,'  she  answered  ;  '  very  happy.' 

For  a  moment  they  relapsed  into  silence  whilst  soft  emotion 
stole  over  them.  Then  Serge,  caressing  Albine,  exclaimed  : 
'  Your  face  is  mine  ;  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  your  cheeks  are 
mine.  Your  arms  are  mine,  from  your  shoulders  to  the  tips 
of  your  nails.  You  are  wholly  mine.'  And  as  he  spoke  he 
kissed  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her  cheeks.  He  kissed  her  arms, 
with  quick  short  kisses,  from  her  fingers  to  her  shoulders.  . 
He  poured  upon  her  a  rain  of  kisses  hot  as  a  summer  shower, 
deluging  her  cheeks,  her  forehead,  her  lips,  and  her  neck. 

'  But  if  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours,'  said  he ;  '  yours  for 
ever ;  for  I  now  well  know  that  you  are  my  queen,  my 
sovereign,  whom  I  must  worship  on  bended  knee.  I  am  here 
only  to  obey  you,  to  lie  at  your  feet,  to  anticipate  your  wishes, 
to  shelter  you  with  my  arms,  to  drive  away  whatever  might 
trouble  your  tranquillity.  And  you  are  my  life's  goal.  Since 
I  first  awoke  in  this  garden,  you  have  ever  been  before  me  ; 
I  have  grown  up  that  I  might  be  yours.  Ever,  as  my  end, 
my  reward,  have  I  gazed  upon  your  grace.  You  passed  in  the 
sunshine  with  the  sheen  of  your  golden  hair ;  you  were  a 
promise  that  I  should  some  day  know  all  the  mysteries  an  i 
necessities  of  creation,  of  this  earth,  of  these  trees,  these 
waters,  these  skies,  whose  last  secret  is  yet  unrevealed.  I 
belong  to  you  ;  I  am  your  slave ;  I  will  listen  to  you  and  obey 
you,  with  my  lips  upon  your  feet.' 

He  said  this,  bowed  to  the  ground,  adoring  Woman.  And 
Albine,  full  of  pride,  allowed  herself  to  be  adored.  She 
yielded  her  hands,  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  to  Serge's  rapturous 
kisses.  She  felt  herself  indeed  a  queen  as  she  saw  him,  who 
was  so  strong,  bending  so  humbly  before  her.  She  had  con- 
quered him,  and  held  him  there  at  her  mercy.  With  a  single 
word  she  could  dispose  of  him.  And  that  which  helped  her  to 
recognise  her  omnipotence  was  that  she  heard  the  whole 
garden  rejoicing  at  her  triumph,  with  gradually  swelling 
paeans  of  approval. 

'  Ah  !  if  we  could  fly  off  together,  if  we  could  but  die  even, 
in  one  another's  arms,'  faltered  Serge,  scarce  able  to  articulate. 
But  Albine  had  strength  enough  to  raise  her  finger  as  though 
to  bid  him  listen. 

It  was  the  garden  that   had   planned  and  willed  it  all.  ~ 
For  weeks  and  weeks  it  had  been  favouring  and  encouraging 
their  passion,  and  at  last,  on  that  supreme  day,  it  had  lured 
them  to  that  spot,  and  now  it  became  the  Tempter  whose  * 
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every  voice  spoke  of  love.  From  the  flower-beds,  amid  the 
fragrance  of  the  languid  blossoms,  was  wafted  a  soft  sighing, 
which  told  of  the  weddings  of  the  roses,  the  love-joys  of  the 
violets ;  and  never  before  had  the  heliotropes  sent  forth  so 
voluptuous  a  perfume.  Mingled  with  the  soft  air  which  arose 
from  the  orchard  were  all  the  exhalations  of  ripe  fruit,  the 
vanilla  of  apricots,  the  musk  of  oranges,  all  the  luscious 
aroma  of  fruitfulness.  From  the  meadows  came  fuller  notes, 
the  million  sighs  of  the  sun-kissed  grass,  the  multitudinous 
love-plaints  of  legions  of  living  things,  here  and  there  softened 
by  the  refreshing  caresses  of  the  rivulets,  on  whose  banks  the 
very  willows  palpitated  with  desire.  And  the  forest  pro- 
claimed the  mighty  passion  of  the  oaks.  Through  the  high 
branches  sounded  solemn  music,  organ  strains  like  the  nuptial 
marches  of  the  ashes  and  the  birches,  the  hornbeams  and  the 
planes,  while  from  the  bushes  and  the  young  coppices  arose 
noisy  mirth  like  that  of  youthful  lovers  chasing  one  another 
over  banks  and  into  hollows  amid  much  crackling  and  snap- 
ping of  branches.  From  afar,  too,  the  faint  breeze  wafted  the 
sounds  of  the  rocks  splitting  in  their  passion  beneath  the 
burning  heat,  while  near  them  the  spiky  plants  loved  in  a 
tragic  fashion  of  their  own,  unrefreshed  by  the  neighbouring 
springs,  which  themselves  glowed  with  the  love  of  the  pas- 
sionate sun. 

'  What  do  they  say  ?  '  asked  Serge,  half  swooning,  as 
Albine  pressed  him  to  her  bosom.  The  voices  of  the  Paradou 
were  growing  yet  more  distinct.  The  animals,  in  their  turn, 
joined  in  the  universal  song  of  nature.  The  grasshoppers 
grew  faint  with  the  passion  of  their  chants  ;  the  butterflies 
scattered  kisses  with  their  beating  wings.  The  amorous 
sparrows  flew  to  their  mates ;  the  rivers  rippled  over  the  loves 
of  the  fishes  ;  whilst  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  the  nightin- 
gales sent  forth  pearly,  voluptuous  notes,  and  the  stags  bel- 
lowed their  love  aloud.  Eeptiles  and  insects,  every  species  of 
invisible  life,  every  atom  of  matter,  the  earth  itself  joined  in  the 
great  chorus.  It  was  the  chorus  of  love  and  of  nature — the 
chorus  of  the  whole  wide  world ;  and  in  the  very  sky  the 
clouds  were  radiant  with  rapture,  as  to  those  two  children 
Love  revealed  the  Eternity  of  Life. 
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XVI 

ALBINE  and  Serge  smiled  at  one  another. 

'  I  love  you,  Albine,'  said  Serge. 

'  Serge,  I  love  you,'  Albine  answered. 

And  never  before  had  those  syllables  '  I  love  you  '  had 
for  them  so  supreme  a  meaning.  They  expressed  everything. 
Joy  pervaded  those  young  lovers,  who  had  attained  to  the 
fulness  of  life.  They  felt  that  they  were  now  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  forces  of  the  world  ;  and  with  their  happi- 
ness mingled  the  placid  conviction  that  they  had  obeyed  the 
universal  law.  And  Serge  seemed  to  have  awakened  to  life, 
lion-like,  to  rule  the  whole  far  expanse  under  the  free  heavens. 
His  feet  planted  themselves  more  firmly  on  the  ground,  his 
chest  expanded,  there  was  pride  and  confidence  in  his  gait 
and  demeanour.  He  took  Albine  by  the  hands,  she  was 
trembling,  and  he  was  obliged  to  support  her. 

'  Don't  be  afraid,'  he  said  ;  '  you  are  she  whom  I  love.' 

It  was  Albine  now  who  had  become  the  submissive  one. 
She  drooped  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  glancing  up  at  him 
with  anxious  scrutiny.  Would  he  never  bear  her  spite  for 
that  hour  of  adoration  in  which  he  had  called  himself  her 
slave '?  But  he  smiled,  and  stroked  her  hair,  while  she  said 
to  him  :  '  Let  me  stay  like  this,  in  your  arms,  for  I  cannot 
walk  without  you.  I  will  make  myself  so  small  and  light, 
that  you  will  scarcely  know  I  am  there.'  Then  becoming 
very  serious  she  added,  '  You  must  always  love  me  ;  and  I  will 
be  very  obedient  and  do  whatever  you  wish.  I  will  yield  to 
you  in  all  things  if  you  but  love  me.' 

Serge  felt  more  powerful  and  virile  on  seeing  her  so 
humble.  '  Why  are  you  trembling  so  ?  '  he  asked  her ;  '  I  can 
have  no  cause  to  reproach  you.' 

But  she  did  not  answer  him,  she  gazed  almost  sadly  upon 
the  tree  and  the  foliage  and  the  grass  around  them. 

'  Foolish  child  ! '  he  said,  laughing  ;  '  are  you  afraid  that  I 
shall  be  angry  with  you  for  your  love  ?  We  have  loved  as  we 
were  meant  to  love.  Let  me  kiss  you.' 

But,  dropping  her  eyelids  so  that  she  might  not  see  the 
tree,  she  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  '  Take  me  away  ! ' 

Serge  led  her  thence,  pacing  slowly  and  giving  one  last 
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glance  at  the  spot  which  love  had  hallowed.  The  shadows  in 
the  clearing  were  growing  darker,  and  a  gentle  quiver  coursed 
through  the  foliage.  When  they  emerged  from  the  wood  and 
caught  sight  of  the  sun,  still  shining  brightly  in  the  horizon, 
they  felt  easier.  Everything  around  Serge  now  seemed  to  bend 
down  before  him  and  pay  homage  to  his  love.  The  garden 
was  now  nothing  but  an  appanage  of  Albine's  beauty,  and 
seemed  to  have  grown  larger  and  fairer  amid  the  love-kisses 
of  its  rulers. 

But  Albine's  joy  was  still  tinged  with  disquietude.  She 
would  suddenly  pause  amid  her  laughter  and  listen  anxiously. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  asked  Serge. 

'  Nothing,'  she  replied,  casting  furtive  glances  behind  her. 

They  did  not  know  in  what  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
park  they  were.  To  lose  themselves  in  their  capricious 
wanderings  only  served  to  amuse  them  as  a  rule  ;  but  that 
day  they  experienced  anxious  embarrassment.  By  degrees 
they  quickened  their  pace,  plunging  more  and  more  deeply 
into  a  labyrinth  of  bushes. 

'  Don't  you  hear  ? '  asked  Albine,  nervously,  as  she 
suddenly  stopped  short,  almost  breathless. 

Serge  listened,  a  prey,  in  his  turn,  to  the  anxiety  which 
the  girl  could  no  longer  conceal. 

'  All  the  coppice  seems  full  of  voices,'  she  continued.  '  It 
sounds  as  though  there  were  people  deriding  us.  Listen ! 
Wasn't  that  a  laugh  that  sounded  from  that  tree  ?  And  over 
yonder  did  not  the  grass  murmur  something  as  my  dress 
brushed  against  it  ?  ' 

'No,  no,'  he  said,  anxious  to  reassure  her,  'the  garden 
loves  us  ;  and,  if  it  said  anything,  it  would  not  be  to  vex  or 
annoy  us.  Don't  you  remember  all  the  sweet  words  which 
sounded  through  the  leaves  ?  You  are  nervous  and  fancy 
things.' 

But  she  shook  her  head  and  faltered :  '  I  know  very  well 
that  the  garden  is  our  friend.  ...  So  it  must  be  some  one 
who  has  broken  into  it.  I  am  certain  I  hear  some  one.  I 
am  trembling  all  over.  Oh  !  take  me  away  and  hide  me 
somewhere,  I  beseech  you.' 

Then  they  went  on  again,  scanning  every  tree  and  bush, 
and  imagining  that  they  could  see  faces  peering  at  them  from 
behind  every  trunk.     Albine  was  certain,  she  said,  that  there 
were  steps  pursuing  them  in  the  distance. 
\          '  Let  us  hide  ourselves,'  she  begged. 
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She  had  turned  quite  scarlet.  It  was  new-born  modesty, 
a  sense  of  shame  which  had  laid  hold  of  her  like  a  fever, 
mantling  over  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  skin,  which  never 
previously  had  known  that  flush.  Serge  was  alarmed  at  seeing 
her  thus  crimson,  her  face  full  of  distress,  her  eyes  brimming 
with  tears.  He  tried  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  again  and  to 
soothe  her  with  a  caress  ;  but  she  slipped  away  from  him,  and, 
with  a  despairing  gesture,  made  sign  that  they  were  not 
alone.  And  her  blushes  grew  deeper  as  her  eyes  fell  upon 
her  bare  arms.  She  shuddered  when  her  loose  hanging  hair 
stirred  against  her  neck  and  shoulders.  The  slightest  touch 
of  a  waving  bough  or  a  passing  insect,  the  softest  breath  of 
air,  now  made  her  tremble  as  if  some  invisible  hand  were 
grasping  at  her. 

'  Calm  yourself,'  begged  Serge,  '  there  is  no  one.  You  are 
as  crimson  as  though  you  had  a  fever.  Let  us  rest  here  for  a 
moment.  Do  ;  I  beg  you.' 

She  had  no  fever  at  all,  she  said,  but  she  wanted  to  get 
back  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  no  one  might  laugh  at 
her.  And,  ever  increasing  her  pace,  she  plucked  handfuls  of 
leaves  and  tendrils  from  the  hedges,  which  she  entwined 
about  her.  She  fastened  a  branch  of  mulberry  over  her  hair, 
twisted  bindweed  round  her  arms,  and  tied  it  to  her  wrists, 
and  circled  her  neck  with  such  long  sprays  of  laurustinus,  that 
her  bosom  was  hidden  as  by  a  veil  of  leaves. 

And  that  shame  of  hers  proved  contagious.  Serge,  who 
first  had  jested,  asking  her  if  she  were  going  to  a  ball,  glanced 
at  himself,  and  likewise  felt  alarmed  and  ashamed,  to  a  point 
that  he  also  wound  foliage  about  his  person. 

Meantime,  they  could  discover  no  way  out  of  the  labyrinth 
of  bushes,  but  all  at  once,  at  the  end  of  the  path,  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  an  obstacle,  a  tall,  grey,  grave 
mass  of  stone.  It  was  the  wall  of  the  Paradou. 

'  Come  away  !  come  away  ! '  cried  Albine. 

And  she  sought  to  drag  him  thence  ;  but  they  had  not  taken 
another  twenty  steps  before  they  again  came  upon  the  wall. 
They  then  skirted  it  at  a  run,  panic-stricken.  It  stretched 
along,  gloomy  and  stern,  without  a  break  in  its  surface. 
But  suddenly,  at  a  point  where  it  fringed  a  meadow,  it  seemed 
to  fall  away.  A  great  breach  gaped  in  it,  like  a  huge  window 
of  light  opening  on  to  the  neighbouring  valley.  It  must  have 
been  the  very  hole  that  Albine  had  one  day  spoken  of,  which 
she  said  she  had  blocked  up  with  brambles  and  stones.  But 
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the  brambles  now  lay  scattered  around  like  severed  bits  of 
rope,  the  stones  had  been  thrown  some  distance  away,  and 
the  breach  itself  seemed  to  have  been  enlarged  by  some 
furious  hand. 


XVII 

'  AH  1  I  felt  sure  of  it,'  cried  Albine,  in  accents  of  supreme 
despair.  '  I  begged  you  to  take  me  away — Serge,  I  beseech 
you,  don't  look  through  it.' 

But  Serge,  in  spite  of  himself,  stood  rooted  to  the  ground, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  breach  through  which  he  gazed. 
Down  below,  in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  the  setting  sun  cast 
a  sheet  of  gold  upon  the  village  of  Les  Artaud,  which  showed 
vision-like  amidst  the  twilight  in  which  the  neighbouring 
fields  were  already  steeped.  One  could  plainly  distinguish 
the  bouses  that  straggled  along  the  high  road ;  the  little 
yards  with  their  dunghills,  and  tha  narrow  gardens  planted 
with  vegetables.  Higher  up,  the  tall  cypress  in  the  graveyard 
reared  its  dusky  silhouette,  and  the  red  tiles  on  the  church 
glowed  brazier-like,  the  dark  bell  looking  down  on  them  like 
a  human  face,  while  the  old  parsonage  at  the  side  threw  its 
doors  and  windows  open  to  the  evening  air. 

'  For  pity's  sake,'  sobbed  Albine,  '  don't  look  out,  Serge. 
Remember  that  you  promised  you  would  always  love  me.  Ah  ! 
will  you  ever  love  me  enough,  now  ?  Stay,  let  me  cover 
your  eyes  with  my  hands.  You  know  it  was  my  hands  that 
cured  you.  You  won't  push  me  away.' 

But  he  put  her  from  him  gently.  Then,  while  she  fell 
down  and  clung  to  his  legs,  he  passed  his  hands  across  his 
face,  as  though  he  were  wiping  from  his  brow  and  eyes  some 
last  lingering  traces  of  sleep.  It  was  yonder,  then,  that  lay 
the  unknown  world,  the  strange  land  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed  without  vague  fear.  Where  had  he  seen  that 
country  ?  From  what  dream  was  he  awakening,  that  he 
felt  such  keen  anguish  swelling  up  in  his  breast  till  it  almost 
choked  him  ?  The  village  was  breaking  out  into  life  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  work.  The  men  were  coming  home  from 
the  fields  with  weary  gait,  their  jackets  thrown  over  their 
shoulders  ;  the  women,  standing  by  their  doors,  were  beckon- 
ing to  them  to  hasten  on  ;  while  the  children,  in  noisy  bands, 
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chased  the  fowls  about  and  pelted  them  with  stones.  In  the 
churchyard  a  couple  of  scapegraces,  a  lad  and  a  girl,  were 
creeping  along  under  the  shelter  of  the  wall  in  order  to  escape 
notice.  Swarms  of  sparrows  were  retiring  to  roost  beneath 
the  eaves  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  the  steps  of  the  parsonage, 
a  blue  calico  skirt  had  just  appeared,  of  such  spreading 
dimensions  as  to  quite  block  the  doorway. 

\  Oh !  he  is  looking  out !  he  is  looking  out ! '  sobbed 
Albine.  '  Listen  to  me.  It  was  only  just  now  that  you 
promised  to  obey  me.  I  beg  of  you  to  turn  round  and  to  look 
upon  the  garden.  Haven't  you  been  very  happy  in  the 
garden  ?  It  was  the  garden  which  gave  me  to  you.  Think 
of  the  happy  days  it  has  in  store  for  us,  what  lasting  bliss 
and  enjoyment,  instead  of  which  it  will  be  death  that  will 
force  its  way  through  that  hole,  if  you  don't  quickly  flee  and 
take  me  with  you.  See,  all  those  people  yonder  will  come  and 
thrust  themselves  between  us.  We  were  so  quite  alone,  so 
secluded,  so  well  guarded  by  the  trees  !  Oh  !  the  garden  is 
our  love  !  Look  on  the  garden,  I  beg  it  of  you  on  my 
knees ! ' 

But  Serge  was  quivering.  He  had  begun  to  recollect. 
The  past  was  re-awakening.  He  could  distinctly  hear  the  stir 
of  the  village  life.  Those  peasants,  those  women  and  children, 
he  knew  them.  There  was  the  mayor,  Bambousse,  returning 
from  Les  Olivettes,  calculating  how  much  the  approaching 
vintage  would  yield  him ;  there  were  the  Brichets,  the  husband 
crawling  along,  and  the  wife  moaning  with  misery.  There 
was  Epsalie  flirting  with  big  Fortune  behind  a  wall.  He 
recognised  also  the  pair  in  the  churchyard,  that  mischievous 
Vincent  and  that  bold  hussy  Catherine,  who  were  catching 
big  grasshoppers  amongst  the  tombstones.  Yes,  and  they  had 
Vorian,  the  black  dog,  with  them,  helping  them  and  ferreting 
about  in  the  dry  grass,  and  sniffing  at  every  crack  in  the  old 
stones.  Under  the  eaves  of  the  church  the  sparrows  were 
twittering  and  bickering  before  going  to  roost.  The  boldest 
of  them  flew  down  and  entered  the  church  through  the  broken 
windows,  and,  as  Serge  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  he 
recollected  all  the  noise  they  had  formerly  made  below  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  step  by  the  altar  rails,  where  crumbs  were 
always  put  for  them.  And  that  was  La  Teuse  yonder,  on  the 
parsonage  doorstep,  looking  fatter  than  ever  in  her  blue  calico 
dress.  She  was  turning  her  head  to  smile  at  Desired,  who  was 
coming  up  from  the  yard,  laughing  noisily.  Then  they  both 
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vanished  indoors,  and  Serge,  distracted  with  all  these  revived 
memories,  stretched  out  his  arms. 

'  It  is  all  over  now,'  faltered  Albine,  as  she  sank  down 
amongst  the  broken  brambles.  'You  will  never  love  me 
enough  again.' 

She  wept,  while  Serge  stood  rooted  by  the  breach,  straining 
his  ears  to  catch  the  slightest  sound  that  might  be  wafted 
from  the  village,  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  some  voice  that  might 
fully  awaken  him.  The  bell  in  the  church- tower  had  begun 
to  sway,  and  slowly  through  the  quiet  evening  air  the  three 
chimes  of  the  Angelus  floated  up  to  the  Paradou.  It  was  a 
soft  and  silvery  summons.  The  bell  now  seemed  to  be  alive. 

'  0  God  !  '  cried  Serge,  falling  on  his  knees,  quite  overcome 
by  the  emotion  which  the  soft  notes  of  the  bell  had  excited  in 
him. 

He  bent  down  towards  the  ground,  and  he  felt  the  three 
peals  of  the  Angelus  pass  over  his  neck  and  echo  through  his 
heart.  The  voice  of  the  bell  seemed  to  grow  louder.  It  was 
raised  again  sternly,  pitilessly,  for  a  few  moments  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  years.  It  summoned  up  before  him  all 
his  old  life,  his  pious  childhood,  his  happy  days  at  the 
seminary,  and  his  first  Masses  in  that  burning  valley  of  Les 
Artaud,  where  he  had  dreamt  of  a  solitary,  saintly  life.  He 
had  always  heard  it  speaking  to  him  as  it  was  doing  now. 
He  recognised  every  inflection  of  that  sacred  voice,  which  had 
so  constantly  fallen  upon  his  ears,  like  the  grave  and  gentle 
voice  of  a  mother.  Why  had  he  so  long  ceased  to  hear  it  ? 
In  former  times  it  had  promised  him  the  coming  of  Mary. 
Had  Mary  come  then  and  taken  him  and  carried  him  off  into 
those  happy  green  fastnesses,  which  the  sound  of  the  bell 
could  not  reach  ?  He  would  never  have  lapsed  into  forgetful- 
ness  if  the  bell  had  not  ceased  to  ring.  And  as  he  bent  his 
head  still  lower  towards  the  earth,  the  contact  of  his  beard 
with  his  hands  made  him  start.  He  could  not  recognise  his 
own  self  with  that  long  silky  beard.  He  twisted  it  and 
fumbled  about  in  his  hair  seeking  for  the  bare  circle  of 
the  tonsure,  but  a  heavy  growth  of  curls  now  covered  his 
whole  head  from  his  brow  to  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

'  Ah  !  you  were  right,'  he  said,  casting  a  look  of  despair  at 
Albine.  '  It  was  forbidden.  We  have  sinned,  and  we  have 
merited  some  terrible  punishment.  .  .  .  But  I,  indeed,  I 
tried  to  reassure  you,  I  did  not  hear  the  threats  which 
sounded  in  your  ears  through  the  branches.' 
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Albine  tried  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms  again  as  she  sobbed 
out,  '  Get  up,  and  let  us  escaps  together.  Perhaps  even  yet 
there  is  time  for  us  to  love  each  other.' 

1  No,  no ;  I  haven't  the  strength.  I  should  stumble  and  fall 
over  the  smallest  pebble  in  the  path.  Listen  to  me.  I  am  afraid 
of  myself.    I  know  not  what  man  dwells  in  me.    I  have  mur- 
dered myself,  and  my  hands  are  red  with  blood.     If  you  took 
me  away,  you  would  never  see  aught  in  my  eyes  save  tears.' 
She  kissed  his  wet  eyes,  as  she  answered  passionately 
'  No  matter  !    Do  you  love  me  ?  ' 

He  was  too  terrified  to  answer  her.  A  heavy  step  set 
the  pebbles  rolling  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  A  growl 
of  anger  seemed  to  draw  nigh.  Albine  had  not  been  mis- 
taken. Some  one  was,  indeed,  there,  disturbing  the  woodland 
quiet  with  jealous  inquisition.  Then  both  Albine  and  Serge, 
as  if  overwhelmed  with  shame,  sought  to  hide  themselves 
behind  a  bush.  But  Brother  Archangias,  standing  in  front  of 
the  breach,  could  already  see  them. 

The  Brother  remained  for  a  moment  silent,  clenching 
his  fists  and  looking  at  Albine  clinging  round  Serge's  neck, 
with  the  disgust  of  a  man  who  has  espied  some  filth  by  the 
roadside. 

'  I  suspected  it,'  he  mumbled  between  his  teeth.  « It  was 
virtually  certain  that  they  had  hidden  him  here.' 

Then  he  took  a  few  steps,  and  cried  out :  'I  see  you.  It 
is  an  abomination.  Are  you  a  brute  beast  to  go  coursing 
through  the  woods  with  that  female  ?  She  has  led  you  far 
astray,  has  she  not  ?  She  has  besmeared  you  with  filth,  and 
now  you  are  hairy  like  a  goat.  .  .  .  Pluck  a  branch  from  the 
trees  wherewith  to  smite  her  on  the  back.' 

Again  Albine  whispered  in  an  ardent,  prayerful  voice  :  '  Do 
you  love  me  ?  Do  you  love  me  ? ' 

But  Serge,  with  bowed  head,  kept  silence,  though  he  did 
not  yet  drive  her  from  him. 

'Fortunately,  I  have  found  you,'  continued  Brother 
Archangias.  I  discovered  this  hole.  .  .  .  You  have  dis- 
obeyed God,  and  have  slain  your  own  peace.  Henceforward, 
for  ever,  temptation  will  gnaw  you  with  its  fiery  tooth,  and 
you  will  no  longer  have  ignorance  of  evil  to  help  you  to 
fight  it.  _  It  was  that  creature  who  tempted  you  to  your 
fall,  was  it  not  ?  Do  you  not  see  the  serpent's  tail  writhin" 
amongst  her  hair  ?  The  mere  sight  of  her  shoulders  is 
sufficient  to  make  one  vomit  with  disgust.  .  .  .  Leave  her. 
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Touch  her  not,  for  she  is  the  beginning  of  hell.  In  the  name 
of  God,  come  forth  from  that  garden.' 

'  Do  you  love  me  ?  Oh  !  do  you  love  me  ? '  reiterated 
Albine. 

But  Serge  hastily  drew  away  from  her  as  though  her 
bare  arms  and  shoulders  really  scorched  him. 

'  In  the  name  of  God !  In  the  name  of  God  !  '  cried 
the  Brother,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Serge  unresistingly  stepped  towards  the  breach.  As  soon 
as  Brother  Archangias,  with  rough  violence,  had  dragged 
him  out  of  the  Paradou,  Albine,  who  had  fallen  half  fainting 
to  the  ground,  with  hands  wildly  stretched  towards  the  love 
which  was  deserting  her,  rose  up  again,  choking  with  sobs. 
And  she  fled,  vanished  into  the  midst  of  the  trees,  whose 
trunks  she  lashed  with  her  streaming  hair. 
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BOOK  III 


WHEN  Abb£  Mouret  had  said  the  Pater,  he  bowed  to  the 
altar,  and  went  to  the  Epistle  side.  Then  he  came  down, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  big  Fortune  and  Rosalie, 
who  were  kneeling,  side  by  side,  before  the  altar-rails. 

'Ego  conjungo  vos  in  matrimonium,  in  nomine  Patris,  et 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.' 

'Amen,'  responded  Vincent,  who  was  serving  the  mass, 
and  glancing  curiously  at  his  big  brother  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye. 

Fortun^  and  Eosalie  bent  their  heads,  affected  by  some 
slight  emotion,  although  they  had  nudged  each  other  with 
their  elbows  when  they  knelt  down,  by  way  of  making  one 
another  laugh.  But  Vincent  went  to  get  the  basin  and  the 
sprinkler.  Fortun£  placed  the  ring  in  the  basin,  a  thick  ring 
of  solid  silver.  When  the  priest  had  blessed  it,  sprinkling  it 
crosswise,  he  returned  it  to  Fortune",  who  slipped  it  upon 
Rosalie's  finger.  Her  hand  was  still  discoloured  with  grass- 
stains,  which  soap  had  not  been  able  to  remove. 

'In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,'  Abbe 
Mouret  murmured  again,  giving  them  a  final  benediction. 

'  Amen,'  responded  Vincent. 

It  was  early  morning.  The  sun  was  not  yet  shining 
through  the  big  windows  of  the  church.  Outside  one  could 
hear  the  noisy  twittering  of  the  sparrows  in  the  branches  of 
the  service  tree,  whose  foliage  shot  through  the  broken  panes. 
La  Teuse,  who  had  not  previously  had  time  to  clean  the 
church,  was  now  dusting  the  altar,  craning  up  on  her  sound 
leg  to  wipe  the  feet  of  the  ochre  and  lake-bedaubed  Christ, 
and  arranging  the  chairs  as  quietly  as  possible ;  all  the  while 
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bowing  and  crossing  herself,  and  following  the  service,  but 
not  omitting  a  single  sweep  of  her  feather  broom.  Quite 
alone,  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  was  mother  Brichet,  praying 
in  a  very  demonstrative  fashion.  She  kept  on  her  knees,  and 
repeated  the  prayers  in  so  loud  a  whisper  that  it  seemed  as  if 
a  swarm  of  bluebottles  had  taken  possession  of  the  nave. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  church  near  the  confessional, 
Catherine  held  an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes.  As  it  began 
to  cry,  she  turned  her  back  upon  the  altar,  and  tossed  it  up, 
and  amused  it  with  the  bell-rope,  which  dangled  just  over 
its  nose. 

'  Dominus  vobiscum,'  said  the  priest,  turning  round,  and 
spreading  out  his  hands. 

'  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo,'  responded  Vincent. 

At  that  moment  three  big  girls  came  into  the  church. 
They  were  too  shy  to  go  far  up,  though  they  jostled  one 
another  to  get  a  better  view  of  what  was  going  on.  They 
were  three  friends  of  Eosalie,  who  had  dropped  in  for  a 
minute  or  two  on  their  way  to  the  fields,  curious  as  they 
were  to  hear  what  his  reverence  would  say  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  They  had  big  scissors  hanging  at  their  waists. 
At  last  they  hid  themselves  behind  the  font,  where  they 
pinched  each  other,  and  twisted  themselves  about,  while 
trying  to  choke  their  bursts  of  laughter  with  their  clenched 
fists. 

'  Well,'  whispered  La  Kousse,  a  finely  built  girl,  with 
copper-coloured  skin  and  hair,  '  there  won't  be  any  scrim- 
mage to  get  out  of  church  when  it's  all  over.' 

'  Oh !  old  Bambousse  is  quite  right,'  murmured  Lisa,  a 
short  dark  girl,  with  gleaming  eyes ;  '  when  one  has  vines, 
one  looks  after  them.  Since  his  reverence  so  particularly 
desired  to  marry  Eosalie,  he  can  very  well  do  it  all  alone.' 

The  other  girl,  Babet,  who  was  humpbacked,  tittered. 
'  There's  mother  Brichet,'  she  said ;  '  she  is  always  here. 
She  prays  for  the  whole  family.  Listen,  do  you  hear  how 
she's  buzzing  ?  All  that  will  mean  something  in  her  pocket. 
She  knows  very  well  what  she  is  about,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  She  is  playing  the  organ  for  them,'  retorted  La  Eousse. 

At  this  all  three  burst  into  a  laugh.  La  Teuse,  in  the 
distance,  threatened  them  with  her  broom.  At  the  altar, 
Abbe"  Mouret  was  taking  the  sacrament.  As  he  went  from 
the  Epistle- side  towards  Vincent,  so  that  the  water  of  ablu- 
tion might  be  poured  upon  his  thumb  and  fore-finger,  Lisa 
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said  more  softly :  '  It's  nearly  over.     He  will  begin  to  talk 
to  them  directly." 

'  Yes,'  said  La  Eousse,  '  and  so  big  Fortune  will  still  be 
able  to  go  to  his  work,  and  Rosalie  won't  lose  her  day's  pay 
at  the  vintage.  It  is  very  convenient  to  be  married  so  early 
in  the  morning.  He  looks  very  sheepish,  that  big  Fortune.' 

'  Of  course,'  murmured  Babet,  '  it  tires  him,  keeping  so 
long  on  his  knees.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  has  never  knelt 
so  long  since  his  first  communion.' 

But  the  girls'  attention  was  suddenly  distracted  by  the 
baby  which  Catherine  was  dangling  in  her  arms.  It  wanted 
to  get  hold  of  the  bell-rope,  and  was  quite  blue  with  rage, 
frantically  stretching  out  its  little  hands  and  almost  choking 
itself  with  crying. 

'  Ah  !  so  the  youngster  is  there,'  said  La  Eousse. 
The  baby  now  burst  into  still  louder  wailing,  and  struggled 
like  a  little  imp. 

'  Turn  it  over  on  its  stomach,  and  let  it  suck.'  said  Babet 
to  Catherine. 

Catherine  lifted  up  her  head,  and  began  to  laugh,  with 
the  shamelessness  of  a  little  minx.  '  It's  not  at  all  amusing,' 
she  said,  giving  the  baby  a  shake.  '  Be  quiet,  will  you,  little 
pig  !  My  sister  plumped  it  down  on  my  knees.' 

'  Naturally,'  said  Babet,  mischievously.  '  You  could 
scarcely  have  expected  her  to  give  the  brat  to  Monsieur  le 
Cur6  to  nurse.' 

At  this  sally,  La  Eousse  almost  fell  over  in  a  fit  of 
laughter.  She  leaned  against  the  wall,  holding  her  sides 
with  her  hands.  Lisa  threw  herself  against  her,  and 
attempted  to  soothe  her  by  pinching  her  back  and  shoulders ; 
while  Babet  laughed  with  a  hunchback's  laugh,  which  grated 
on  the  ear  like  the  sound  of  a  saw. 

'  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  little  one,'  she  continued, 
'  Monsieur  le  Cure  would  have  lost  all  use  for  his  holy  water, 
Old  Bambousse  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Eosalie  to 
young  Laurent,  of  Figuieres.' 

However,  the  girls'  merriment  and  their  chatter  now 
came  to  an  end,  for  they  saw  La  Teuse  limping  furiously 
towards  them.  At  this  the  three  big  hussies  felt  alarmed, 
stepped  back,  and  subsided  into  sedateness. 

'  You  worthless  things !  '  hissed  La  Teuse.  '  You  come 
to  talk  a  lot  of  filth  here,  do  you  ?  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself,  La  Eousse  ?  You  ought  to  be  there,  on  your  knees, 
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before  the  altar,  like  Bosalie.    I  \vill  throw  you  outside  if 
you  stir  again.    Do  you  hear  ? ' 

La  Bousse's  copper  cheeks  were  tinged  with  a  rising 
blush,  and  Babet  glanced  at  her. and  tittered. 

'  And  you,'  continued  La  Teuse,  turning  towards  Cathe- 
rine, 'just  you  leave  that  baby  alone.  You  are  pinching  it 
on  purpose  to  make  it  scream.  Don't  tell  mo  you  are  not. 
Give  it  to  me.' 

She  took  the  child,  hushed  it  in  her  arms  for  a  moment, 
and  then  laid  it  upon  a  chair,  where  it  went  to  sleep,  peace- 
fully like  a  cherub.  The  church  then  subsided  into  solemn 
quietness,  disturbed  only  by  the  chattering  of  the  sparrows 
on  the  rowan  tree  outside.  At  the  altar,  Vincent  had  carried 
the  missal  to  the  right  again,  and  Abbe  Mouret  had  just 
folded  the  corporal  and  slipped  it  within  the  burse.  He  was 
now  saying  the  concluding  prayers  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
which  neither  the  screams  of  the  baby  nor  the  giggling  of  the 
three  girls  had  been  able  to  disturb.  He  seemed  to  hear 
nothing  of  them,  but  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  prayers 
which  he  was  offering  up  to  Heaven  for  the  happiness  of  the 
pair  whose  union  he  had  just  blessed.  The  sky  that  morning 
was  grey  with  a  hazy  heat,  which  veiled  the  sun.  Through 
the  broken  windows  a  russet  vapour  streamed  into  the  church, 
betokening  a  stormy  day.  Along  the  walls  the  gaudily 
coloured  pictures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  displayed  their 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  patches  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  nave  the 
dry  woodwork  of  the  gallery  creaked  and  strained;  and 
under  the  doorway  the  tall  grass  by  the  steps  thrust  ripening 
straw,  all  alive  with  little  brown  grasshoppers.  The  clock, 
in  its  wooden  case,  made  a  whirring  noise,  as  though  it  were 
some  consumptive  trying  to  clear  his  throat,  and  then  huskily 
Struck  half -past  six. 

'  Ite,  missa  est,'  said  the  priest,  turning  round  to  the  con- 
gregation. 

'  Deo  gratias,'  responded  Vincent. 

Then,  having  kissed  the  altar,  Abbe"  Mouret  once  more 
turned  round,  and  murmured  over  the  bent  heads  of  the 
newly  married  pair  the  final  benediction:  '  Deus  Abraham, 
Deus  Isaac,  et  Deus  Jacob  vobiscum  sit ' — his  voice  dying 
away  into  a  gentle  whisper. 

'  Now,  he's  going  to  address  them,'  said  Babet  to  her 
friends. 

'  He  is  very  pale,'  observed  Lisa.  '  He  isn't  a  bit  like 
Monsieur  Caffin,  whose  fat  face  always  seemed  to  be  on  the 
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laugh.    My  little  sister  Rose  says  that  she  daren't  tell  him 
anything  when  she  goes  to  confess.' 

'All  the  same,'  murmured  La  Bousse,  'he's  not  ugly. 
His  illness  has  aged  him  a  little,  but  it  seems  to  suit  him. 
He  has  bigger  eyes,  and  lines  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
•which  make  him  look  like  a  man.  Before  he  had  the  fever, 
he  was  too  much  like  a  girl.' 

'  I  believe  he's  got  some  great  trouble,'  said  Babet.  '  He 
looks  as  though  he  were  pining  away.  His  face  is  deadly 
pale,  but  how  his  eyes  glitter  !  When  he  drops  his  eyelids,  it  is 
just  as  though  he  were  doing  it  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  his  eyes.' 

La  Teuse  again  shook  her  broom  at  them.  ^  Hush  !  '  she 
hissed  out,  so  energetically  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  blast  of 
wind  had  burst  into  the  church. 

Meantime  Abbe"  Mouret  had  collected  himself,  and  he 
began,  in  a  rather  low  voice  : 

•  My  dear  brother,  my  dear  sister,  you  are  joined  together 
in  Jesus.  The  institution  of  marriage  symbolises  the  sacred 
union  between  Jesus  and  His  Church.  It  is  a  bond  which 
nothing  can  break ;  which  God  wills  shall  be  eternal,  so  that 
man  may  not  sever  those  whom  Heaven  has  joined.  In 
making  you  flesh  of  each  other's  flesh,  and  bone  of  each 
other's  bone,  God  teaches  you  that  it  is  your  duty  to  walk 
side  by  side  through  life,  a  faithful  couple,  along  the  paths 
which  He,  in  His  omnipotence,  appoints  for  you.  And  you 
must  love  each  other  with  God-like  love.  The  slightest  ill- 
feeling  between  you  will  be  disobedience  to  the  Creator,  Who 
has  joined  you  together  as  a  single  body.  Remain,  then,  for 
ever  united,  after  the  likeness  of  the  Church,  which  Jesus  has 
espoused,  in  giving  to  us  all  His  body  and  blood.' 

Big  Fortune  and  Rosalie  sat  listening,  with  their  noses 
peaked  up  inquisitively. 

'  What  does  he  say  ?  '  asked  Lisa,  who  was  a  little  deaf. 

1  Oh !  he  says  what  they  all  say,'  answered  La  Rousse. 
'  He  has  a  glib  tongue,  like  all  the  priests  have.' 

Abbe"  Mouret  went  on  with  his  address,  his  eyes  wandering 
over  the  heads  of  the  newly  wedded  couple  towards  a  shadowy 
corner  of  the  church.  And  by  degrees  his  voice  became  more 
flexible,  and  he  put  emotion  into  the  words  he  spoke,  words 
which  he  had  formerly  learned  by  heart  from  a  manual 
intended  for  the  use  of  young  priests.  He  had  turned  slightly 
towards  Rosalie,  and  whenever  his  memory  failed  him,  he 
added  sentences  of  his  own  : 
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'  My  dear  sister,  submit  yourself  to  your  husband,  as  the 
Church  submits  itself  to  Jesus.  Remember  that  you  must 
leave  everything  to  follow  him,  like  a  faithful  handmaiden. 
You  must  give  up  father  and  mother,  you  must  cleave  only  to 
your  husband,  and  you  must  obey  him  that  you  may  obey 
God  also.  And  your  yoke  will  be  a  yoke  of  love  and  peace. 
Be  his  comfort,  his  happiness,  the  perfume  of  his  days  of 
strength,  the  support  of  his  days  of  weakness.  Let  him  find 
you,  as  a  grace,  ever  by  his  side.  Let  him  have  but  to  reach 
out  his  hand  to  find  yours  grasping  it.  It  is  thus  that  you 
will  step  along  together,  never  losing  your  way,  and  that  you 
will  meet  with  happiness  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  divine 
laws.  Oh  !  my  dear  sister,  my  dear  daughter,  your  humility 
will  bear  sweet  fruit ;  it  will  give  birth  to  all  the  domestic 
virtues,  to  the  joys  of  the  hearth,  and  the  prosperity  that 
attends  a  God-fearing  family.  Have  for  your  husband  the 
love  of  Rachel,  the  wisdom  of  Rebecca,  the  constant  fidelity 
of  Sarah.  Tell  yourself  that  a  pure  life  is  the  source  of  all 
happiness.  Pray  to  God  each  morning  that  He  may  give 
you  strength  to  live  as  a  woman  who  respects  her  responsi- 
bilities and  duties ;  for  the  punishment  you  would  otherwise 
incur  is  terrible  :  you  would  lose  your  love.  Oh !  to  live 
loveless,  to  tear  flesh  from  flesh,  to  belong  no  more  to  the  one 
who  is  half  of  your  very  self,  to  live  on  in  pain  and  agony, 
bereft  of  the  one  you  have  loved !  In  vain  would  you  stretch 
out  your  arms  to  him ;  he  would  turn  away  from  you.  You 
would  yearn  for  happiness,  but  you  would  find  in  your  heart 
nothing  but  shame  and  bitterness.  Hear  me,  my  daughter, 
it  is  in  your  own  conduct,  in  your  obedience,  in  your  purity, 
in  your  love,  that  God  has  established  the  strength  of  your 
union.' 

As  Abbe  Mouret  spoke  these  words,  there  was  a  burst  of 
laughter  at  the  other  end  of  the  church.  The  baby  had  just 
woke  up  on  the  chair  where  La  Teuse  had  laid  it.  But  it  was 
no  longer  in  a  bad  temper.  Having  kicked  itself  free  of  its 
swaddling  clothes,  it  was  laughing  merrily,  and  shaking  its 
rosy  little  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  little  feet 
that  made  it  laugh. 

Rosalie,  who  was  beginning  to  find  the  priest's  address 
rather  tedious,  turned  her  head  to  smile  at  the  child.  But, 
when  she  saw  it  kicking  about  on  the  chair,  she  grew  alarmed, 
and  cast  an  angry  look  at  Catherine. 

'  Oh !  you  can  look  at  me  as  much  as  you  like,'  said 
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Catherine.    '  I'm  not  going  to  take  it  any  more.    It  would 
only  begin  to  cry  again.' 

And  she  turned  aside  to  ferret  in  an  ant-hole  at  a  corner 
of  one  of  the  stone  flags  under  the  gallery. 

'  Monsieur  Caffin  didn't  talk  so  long,'  now  remarked  La 
Kousse.  '  When  he  married  Miette,  he  just  gave  her  two 
taps  on  the  cheek  and  told  her  to  be  good.' 

'  My  dear  brother,'  resumed  Abbe  Mouret,  turning  towards 
big  Fortune",  'it  is  God  who,  to-day,  gives  you  a  companion, 
for  He  does  not  wish  that  man  should  live  alone.    But,  if  He 
ordains  that  she  shall  be  your  servant,  He  demands  from  you 
that  you  shall  be  to  her  a  master  full  of  gentleness  and  love. 
You  will  love  her,  because  she  is  part  of  your  own  flesh,  of 
your  own  blood,  and  your  own  bone.     You  will  protect  her, 
because  God  has  given  you  strong  arms  only  that  you  may 
stretch  them  over  her  head  in  the  hour  of  danger.    Eemember 
that  she  is  entrusted  to  you,  and  that  you  cannot  abuse  her 
submission  and  weakness  without  sin.     Oh  !  my  dear  brother, 
what  proud  happiness  should  be  yours!     Henceforth,  you 
will  no  longer  live  in  the  selfish  egotism  of  solitude.     At  all 
hours  you  will  have  a  lovable  duty  before  you.     There  is 
nothing  better  than  to  love,  unless  it  be  to  protect  those  whom 
we  love.     Your  heart  will  expand  ;  your  manly  strength  will 
increase  a  hundredfold.     Oh !  to  be  a  support  and  stay,  to 
have  a  love  given  into  your  keeping,  to  see  a  being  sink  her 
existence  in  yours  and  say,  "  Take  me  and  do  with  me  what 
you  will !     I  trust  myself  wholly  to  you  !  "     And  may  you  be 
accursed  if  you  ever  abandon  her  I     It  would  be  a  cowardly 
desertion   which   God   would   assuredly  punish.     From   the 
moment  she  gives  herself  to  you,  she  becomes  yours  for  ever. 
Carry  her  rather  in  your  arms,  and  set  her  not  upon  the 
ground  until  it  be  certain  that  she  will  be  there  in  safety. 
Give  up  everything,  my  dear  brother — ' 

But  here  the  Abba's  voice  faltered,  and  only  an  indistinct 
murmur  came  from  his  lips.  He  had  quite  closed  his  eyes, 
his  face  was  deathly  white,  and  his  voice  betokened  such  deep 
distress  that  big  Fortune  himself  shed  tears  without  knowing 
why. 

'  He  hasn't  recovered  yet,'  said  Lisa.  '  It  is  wrong  of  him 
to  fatigue  himself.  See,  there's  Fortune  crying ! ' 

'  Men  are  softer-hearted  than  women,'  murmured 
Babet. 

'  He  spoke  very  well,  all  the  same,'  remarked  La  Bousse. 
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1  Those  priests  think  of  a  lot  of  things  that  wouldn't  occur  to 
anybody  else.' 

'  Hush  ! '  cried  La  Teuse,  who  was  already  making  ready 
to  extinguish  the  candles. 

But  Abbe  Mouret  still  stammered  on,  trying  to  utter  a  few 
more  sentences.  '  It  is  for  this  reason,  my  dear  brother,  my 
dear  sister,  that  you  must  live  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  which 
alone  can  ensure  the  peace  of  your  hearth.  Your  families 
have  taught  you  to  love  God,  to  pray  to  Him  every  morning 
and  evening,  to  look  only  for  the  gifts  of  His  mercy — ' 

He  was  unable  to  finish.  He  turned  round,  took  the 
chalice  off  the  altar,  and  retired,  with  bowed  head,  into  the 
vestry,  preceded  by  Vincent,  who  almost  let  the  cruets  and 
napkin  fall,  in  trying  to  see  what  Catherine  might  be  doing  at 
the  end  of  the  church. 

'  Oh  !  the  heartless  creature  !  '  said  Rosalie,  who  left  her 
husband  to  go  and  take  her  baby  in  her  arms.  The  child 
laughed.  She  kissed  it,  and  rearranged  its  swaddling  clothes, 
while  threatening  Catherine  with  her  fist.  '  If  it  had  fallen," 
she  cried  out,  '  I  would  have  boxed  your  ears  for  you,  nicely.' 

Big  Fortune1  now  came  slouching  along.  The  three  girls 
stepped  towards  him,  with  compressed  lips. 

'  See  how  proud  he  is,'  murmured  Babet  to  the  others. 
*  He  is  sure  of  inheriting  old  Bambousse's  money  now.  I  used 
to  see  him  creeping  along  every  night  under  the  little  wall 
with  Rosalie.' 

Then  they  giggled,  and  big  Fortune,  standing  there  in 
front  of  them,  laughed  even  louder  than  they  did.  He  pinched 
La  Rousse,  and  let  Lisa  jeer  at  him.  He  was  a  sturdy  young 
blood,  and  cared  nothing  for  anybody.  The  priest's  address 
had  annoyed  him. 

'  Hallo  !  mother,  come  on  ! '  he  called  in  his  loud  voice. 
But  mother  Brichet  was  begging  at  the  vestry  door.  She 
stood  there,  tearful  and  wizen,  before  La  Teuse,  who  was 
slipping  some  eggs  into  the  pocket  of  her  apron.  Fortun6 
didn't  seem  to  feel  the  least  sense  of  shame.  He  just  winked 
and  remarked :  '  She  is  a  knowing  old  card,  my  mother  is. 
But  then  the  Cure  likes  to  see  people  at  mass.' 

Meanwhile,  Rosalie  had  grown  calm  again.  Before  leaving 
the  church,  she  asked  Fortun6  if  he  had  begged  the  priest  to 
come  and  bless  their  room,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  So  Fortune"  ran  off  to  the  vestry,  striding  heavily 
through  the  church,  as  if  it  were  a  field.  He  soon  reappeared, 
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shouting  that  his  reverence  would  come.  La  Teuse,  who  was 
scandalised  at  the  noise  made  by  all  these  people,  who  seemed 
to  think  themselves  in  a  public  street,  gently  clapped  her 
hands,  and  pushed  them  towards  the  door. 

4  It  is  all  over,'  said  she ;  '  go  away  and  get  to  your  work.' 

Sbe  thought  they  had  all  gone,  when  her  eye  caught  sight 
of  Catherine,  whom  Vincent  had  joined.  They  were  bending 
anxiously  over  the  ants'  nest.  Catherine  was  poking  a  long 
straw  into  the  hole  so  roughly,  that  a  swarm  of  frightened 
ants  had  rushed  out  upon  the  floor.  Vincent  declared,  how- 
ever, that  she  must  get  her  straw  right  to  the  bottom  if  she 
wished  to  find  the  queen. 

'  Ah  !  you  young  imps  !  '  cried  La  Teuse,  '  what  are  you 
after  there  ?  Can't  you  leave  the  poor  little  things  alone  ? 
That  is  Mademoiselle  De"sireVs  ants'  nest.  She  would  be 
nicely  pleased  if  she  saw  you  !  ' 

At  this  the  children  promptly  took  to  their  heels. 


II 

ABB£  MOUEET,  now  wearing  his  cassock  but  still  bareheaded, 
had  come  back  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  In  the  grey 
light  that  streamed  through  the  window,  his  tonsure  showed 
like  a  large  livid  spot  amidst  his  hair ;  and  a  slight  quiver,  as 
if  from  cold,  sped  down  his  neck.  With  his  hands  tightly 
clasped  he  was  praying  earnestly,  so  absorbed  in  his  devotions 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  heavy  footsteps  of  La  Teuse,  who 
hovered  around  without  daring  to  disturb  him.  She  seemed 
to  be  grieved  at  seeing  him  bowed  down  there  on  his  knees. 
For  a  moment,  she  thought  that  he  was  in  tears,  and  thereupon 
she  wont  behind  the  altar  to  watch  him.  Since  his  return, 
she  had  never  liked  to  leave  him  in  the  church  alone,  for  one 
evening  she  had  found  him  lying  in  a  dead  faint  upon  the  flag- 
stones, with  icy  lips  and  clenched  teeth,  like  a  corpse. 

'  Come  in,  mademoiselle  ! '  she  said  to  Desire"e,  who  was 
peeping  through  the  vestry-doorway.  '  He  is  still  here,  and 
he  will  lay  himself  up.  You  know  you  are  the  only  person 
that  he  will  listen  to." 

4  It  is  breakfast- time,'  she  replied  softly,  '  and  I  am  very 
hungry.' 

Then  she  gently  sidled  up  to  the  priest,  passed  an  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 
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'Good  morning,  brother,'  she  said.  'Do  you  want  to 
make  me  die  of  hunger  this  morning  ? ' 

The  face  he  turned  upon  her  was  so  intensely  sad,  that 
she  kissed  him  again  on  both  his  cheeks.  He  was  emerging 
from  agony.  Then,  on  recognising  her,  he  tried  to  put  her 
from  him,  but  she  kept  hold  of  one  of  his  hands  and  would 
not  release  it.  She  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  c::oss  him- 
self, but  insisted  upon  leading  him  away. 

'  Come !  come !  for  I  am  very  hungry.  You  must  be 
hungry  too.' 

La  Teuse  had  laid  out  the  breakfast  beneath  two  big 
mulberry  trees,  whose  spreading  branches  formed  a  sheltering 
roof  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  garden.  The  sun,  which  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  dissipating  the  stormy-looking  vapours  of 
early  morning,  was  warming  the  beds  of  vegetables,  while 
the  mulberry-trees  cast  a  broad  shadow  over  the  rickety  table, 
on  which  were  laid  two  cups  of  milk  and  some  thick  slices  of 
bread. 

'  You  see  how  nice  it  looks,'  said  Desiree,  delighted  at 
breakfasting  in  the  fresh  air. 

She  was  already  cutting  some  of  the  bread  into  strips, 
which  she  ate  with  eager  appetite.  And  as  she  saw  La  Teuse 
still  standing  in  front  of  them,  she  said,  '  Why  don't  you 
eat  something  ?  ' 

'  I  shall,  presently,'  the  old  servant  answered.  '  My  soup 
is  warming.' 

Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  looking  with  admiration 
at  the  girl's  big  bites,  she  said  to  the  priest :  '  It  is  quite  a 
pleasure  to  see  her.  Doesn't  she  make  you  feel  hungry, 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  ?  You  should  force  yourself.' 

Abbe  Mouret  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  his  sister.  '  Yes, 
yes,'  he  murmured  ;  '  she  gets  on  famously,  she  grows  fatter 
every  day.' 

'  That's  because  I  eat,'  said  D6siree.  '  If  you  would  eat 
you  would  get  fat,  too.  Are  you  ill  again  ?  You  look  very 
melancholy.  I  don't  want  to  have  it  all  over  again,  you 
know.  I  was  so  very  lonely  when  they  took  you  away  to  cure 
you.' 

'  She  is  right,'  said  La  Teuse.  '  You  don't  behave 
reasonably,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  You  can't  expect  to  be  strong, 
living,  as  you  do,  on  two  or  three  crumbs  a  day,  as  though 
you  were  a  bird.  Y3u  don't  make  blood ;  and  that's  why  you 
are  so  pale.  Don't  you  feel  ashamed  of  keeping  as  thin  as  a 
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lath  when  we  are  so  fat ;  we  who  are  only  women  ?  People 
will  begin  to  think  that  we  gobble  up  everything  and  leave 
you  nothing  but  the  empty  plates.' 

Then  both  La  Teuse  and  Desiree,  brimful  of  health  and 
strength,  scolded  him  affectionately.  His  eyes  seemed  very 
large  and  bright,  but  empty,  expressionless.  He  was  still 
gently  smiling. 

'  I  am  not  ill,'  he  said  ;  '  I  have  nearly  finished  my  milk.' 

He  had  swallowed  two  mouthfuls  of  it,  but  had  not 
touched  the  bread. 

1  The  animals,  now,'  said  Desiree,  thoughtfully,  '  seem  to 
get  on  much  more  comfortably  than  we  do.  The  fowls  never 
have  headaches,  have  they  ?  The  rabbits  grow  as  fat  as  ever 
one  wants  them  to  be.  And  you  never  saw  my  pig  looking 
sad.' 

Then,  turning  towards  her  brother,  she  went  on  with  an 
air  of  rapture : 

'  I  have  named  it  Matthew,  because  it  is  so  like  that  fat 
man  who  brings  the  letters.  It  is  growing  so  big  and  strong. 
It  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  refuse  to  come  and  look  at  it  as  you 
always  do.  You  will  come  to  see  it  some  day,  won't  you  ?  ' 

While  she  was  thus  talking  she  had  laid  hold  of 'her 
brother's  share  of  bread,  and  was  eating  away  at  it.  She  had 
already  finished  one  piece,  and  was  beginning  the  second, 
when  La  Teuse  became  aware  of  what  she  was  doing. 

'  That  doesn't  belong  to  you,  that  bread !  You  are 
actually  stealing  his  food  from  him  now  !  ' 

'  Let  her  have  it,'  said  Abbe"  Mouret,  gently.  '  I  shouldn't 
have  touched  it  myself.  Eat  it  all,  my  dear,  eat  it  all.' 

For  a  moment  Desiree  fell  into  confusion,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  bread,  whilst  she  struggled  to  check  her  rising 
tears.  Then  she  began  to  laugh,  and  finished  the  slice. 

'  My  cow,'  said  she,  continuing  her  remarks,  '  is  never  as 
sad  as  you  are.  You  were  not  here  when  uncle  Pascal  gave 
her  to  me,  on  the  promise  that  I  would  be  a  good  girl,  or  you 
would  have  seen  how  pleased  she  was  when  I  kissed  her  for 
the  first  time.' 

She  paused  to  listen.  A  cock  crowed  in  the  yard,  and  a 
great  uproar  followed,  with  flapping  of  wings  and  cackling, 
grunting,  and  hoarse  cries  as  if  the  whole  yard  were  in  a 
state  of  commotion. 

'  Ah  !  you  know,'  resumed  Ddsiree,  clapping  her  hands, 
'  she  must  be  in  calf  now.  I  took  her  to  the  bull  at  Be"age, 
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three  leagues  from  here.  There  are  very  few  bulls  here- 
abouts, you  know.' 

La  Teuse  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  glanced  at  the 
priest  with  an  expression  of  annoyance. 

'It  would  be  much  better,  mademoiselle,'  said  she,  'if 
you  were  to  go  and  quiet  your  fowls.  They  all  secin  to  be 
murdering  one  another.' 

Indeed,  the  uproar  in  the  yard  had  now  become  so  great 
that  the  girl  was  already  hurrying  off  with  a  great  rustling  of 
her  petticoats,  when  the  priest  called  her  back.  '  The  milk, 
my  dear  ;  you  have  not  finished  the  milk.' 

He  held  out  his  cup  to  her,  which  he  had  scarcely  touched. 
And  she  came  back  and  drank  the  milk  without  the  slightest 
scruple,  in  spite  of  La  Teuse's  angry  look.  Then  she  again  set 
off  for  the  poultry-yard,  where  they  soon  heard  her  reducing  the 
fowls  to  peace  and  order.  She  had,  perhaps,  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  them,  for  she  could  be  heard  gently  humming  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  lull  them  to  sleep. 


Ill 

'  Now  iny  soup  is  too  hot ! '  grumbled  La  Teuse,  as  she 
returned  from  the  kitchen  with  a  basin,  from  which  a 
wooden  spoon  was  projecting. 

She  placed  herself  just  in  front  of  Abbe  Mouret,  and  began 
to  eat  very  cautiously  from  the  edge  of  the  spoon.  She 
wanted  to  enliven  the  Abbe  and  to  draw  him  out  of  his  melan- 
choly moodiness.  Ever  since  he  had  returned  from  the 
Paradou,  he  had  declared  himself  well  again,  and  had  never 
complained.  Often,  indeed,  he  smiled  in  so  soft  and  sweet  a 
fashion,  that  his  fever  seemed  to  have  increased  his  saintli- 
ness,  at  least  so  thought  the  villagers.  But,  at  intervals,  he 
had  fits  of  gloomy  silence,  and  appeared  to.be  suffering 
torture  which  he  strove  to  bear  uncomplainingly.  It  was  a 
mute  agony  which  bore  down  upon  him,  and,  for  hours  at  a 
time,  left  him  stupefied,  a  prey  to  a  frightful  inward  struggle, 
the  violence  of  which  could  only  be  guessed  by  the  sweat  of 
anguish  that  streamed  down  his  face. 

At  such  times  La  Teuse  refused  to  leave  him,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  a  torrent  of  gossip,  until  he  had  gradually 
recovered  tranquillity  by  crushing  the  rebellion  of  his  blood. 
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On  that  particular  morning,  the  old  servant  foresaw  a  more 
grievous  attack  than  usual,  and  poured  forth  an  amazing  flood 
of  talk,  while  continuing  her  wary  manoeuvres  with  the  spoon, 
which  threatened  to  burn  her  tongue. 

'  Well,  well,'  said  she, '  one  has  to  live  among  a  lot  of  wild 
heasts  to  see  such  goings-on.     Would  any  one  ever  think  in  a 
decent  village  of  being  married  by  candlelight?     It  shows 
what  a  poor  sort  these  Artauds  are.     When  I  was  in  Nor- 
mandy, I  used  to  see  weddings  that  threw  every  one  into  com- 
motion for  a  couple  of  leagues  round.     They  would  feast  for 
three  whole  days.    The  priest  would  be  there,  and  the  mayor, 
too  ;  and  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  my  cousins,  all  the  fire- 
men came  as  well.    And  didn't  they  have  a  fine  time  of  it ! 
But  to  make  a  priest  get  up  before  sunrise  and  marry  people 
before  even  the  chickens  have  left  their  roost,  why,  there's  no 
sense  in  it !     If   I  had  been  your  reverence,  I  should  have 
refused  to  do  it.     You  haven't  had  your  proper    sleep,  and 
you  may  have  caught  cold  in  the  church.    It  is  that  which 
has  upset  you.    Besides  which  it  would  be  better  to  marry 
brute  beasts  than  that  Rosalie  and  her  ugly  lout.     That  brat 
of  theirs  dirtied  one  of  the  chairs.— But  you  ought  to  tell  me 
when  you  feel  poorly,  and  I  could  make  you  something  warm. 
— Eh  !  Monsieur  le  Cure,  speak  to  me  !  ' 

He  answered,  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  he  was  quite  well,  and 
only  needed  a  little  fresh  air.  He  had  just  leant  against  one 
of  the  mulberry-trees,  and  was  breathing  rather  quickly  as 
if  faint. 

'  Oh  !  all  right,'  went  on  La  Teuse,  '  do  just  as  you  like 
Go  on  marrying  people  when  you  haven't  the  strength  for  it 
and  when  you  know  very  well  that  it's  bound  to  upset  you.  I 
knew  how  it  would  be ;  I  told  you  so  yesterday.  And  if  you 
took  my  advice,  you  wouldn't  stay  where  you  are.  The  smell 
of  the  yard  is  bad  for  you.  It  is  frightful  just  now.  I  can't 
imagine  what  Mademoiselle  De"sir£e  can  be  stirring  about 
there.  She's  singing  away,  and  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it 
at  all.  Ah  !  that  reminds  me  of  something  I  want  to  tell  you 
You  know  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  her  from  taking  the 
cow  to  Beage  ;  but  she's  like  you,  obstinate,  and  will  go  her 
own  way.  Fortunately,  however,  for  her,  she's  none  the  worse 
font.  She  delights  to  be  amongst  the  animals  and  their  young 
ones.  But  come  now,  your  reverence,  do  be  reasonable.  Let 
me  take  you  to  your  room.  You  must  lie  down  and  rest  a 
little.  ^  hat,  you  don't  want  to !  Well,  then,  BO  much  the 
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worse  for  you,  if  you  suffer !  Besides,  it's  absurd  to  keep  one's 
worries  locked  up  in  one's  heart  till  they  stifle  one.' 

Then,  in  her  indignation,  she  hastily  swallowed  a  big 
spoonful  of  soup  at  the  risk  of  burning  her  throat.  She 
rattled  the  handle  of  the  spoon  against  the  bowl,  muttering 
and  grumbling  to  herself. 

'  There  never  was  such  a  man,'  said  she.  '  He  would  die 
rather  than  say  a  word.  But  it's  all  very  well  for  him  to  keep 
silent.  I  know  quite  enough,  and  it  doesn't  require  much 
cleverness  to  guess  the  rest.  Well !  well !  let  him  keep  it  to 
himself.  I  dare  say  it  is  better.' 

La  Teuse  was  jealous.  Dr.  Pascal  had  had  a  tremendous 
fight  with  her  in  order  to  get  her  patient  away  at  the  time 
when  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  priest's 
case  would  be  quite  hopeless  if  he  should  remain  at  the 
parsonage.  He  had  then  explained  to  her  that  the  sound  of 
the  bell  would  aggravate  and  intensify  Serge's  fever,  that  the 
religious  pictures  and  statuettes  scattered  about  his  room 
would  fill  his  brain  with  hallucinations,  and  that  entirely  new 
surroundings  were  necessary  if  he  was  to  be  restored  to 
health  and  strength  and  peacefulness  of  mind.  She,  how- 
ever, had  vigorously  shaken  her  head,  and  declared  that  her 
'  dear  child  '  would  nowhere  find  a  better  nurse  than  herself. 
Still,  she  had  ended  by  yielding.  She  had  even  resigned  herself 
to  seeing  him  go  to  the  Paradou,  though  protesting  against 
this  selection  of  the  doctor's,  which  astonished  her.  But  she 
retained  a  strong  feeling  of  hatred  for  the  Paradou ;  and  she 
was  hurt  by  the  silence  which  Abbe  Mouret  maintained  as  to 
the  time  he  had  spent  there.  She  had  frequently  laid  all 
sorts  of  unsuccessful  traps  to  induce  him  to  talk  of  it.  That 
morning,  exasperated  by  his  ghastly  pallor,  and  his  obstinacy 
in  suffering  in  silence,  she  ended  by  waving  her  spoon  about 
and  crying : 

'  You  should  go  back  yonder  again,  Monsieur  le  Cure",  if 
you  were  so  happy  there — I  dare  say  there  is  some  one  there 
who  would  nurse  you  better  than  I  do.' 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ventured  upon  a  direct 
allusion  to  her  suspicions.  The  blow  was  so  painful  to  the 
priest  that  he  could  not  check  a  slight  cry,  as  he  raised  his 
grief-racked  countenance.  At  this  La  Teuse's  kindly  heart 
was  filled  with  regret. 

'  Ah  1 '  she  murmured,  '  it  is  all  the  fault  of  your  uncle 
Pascal.  I  told  him  what  it  would  be.  But  those  clever  men 
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cling  so  obstinately  to  their  own  ideas.  Some  of  them  would 
kill  you,  just  for  the  sake  of  rummaging  in  your  body  after- 
wards—it made  me  so  angry  that  I  would  never  speak  of  it 
to  any  one.  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  you  have  me  to  thank  that 
nobody  knew  where  you  were ;  I  was  so  angry  about  it.  I 
thought  it  abominable!  When  Abbe  Guyot,  from  Saint- 
Eutrope,  Avho  took  your  place  during  your  absence,  came  to 
say  mass  here  on  Sundays,  I  told  him  all  sorts  of  stories.  I 
said  you  had  gone  to  Switzerland.  I  don't  even  know  where 
Switzerland  is. — Well !  well !  I  surely  don't  want  to  say 
anything  to  pain  you,  but  it  was  certainly  over  yonder  that 
you  got  your  trouble.  Very  finely  they've  cured  you  indeed  ! 
It  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  they  had  left  you  with 
me.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  trying  to  turn  your  head.' 

Abbe  Mouret,  whose  brow  was  again  lowered,  made  no 
attempt  to  interrupt  her.  La  Teuse  had  seated  herself  upon 
the  ground  a  few  yards  away  from  him,  in  order  if  possible  to 
catch  his  eye.  And  she  went  on  again  in  her  motherly  way, 
delighted  at  his  seeming  complacency  in  listening  to  her. 

'  You  would  never  let  me  tell  you  about  Abbd  Caffin.  As 
soon  as  I  began  to  speak  of  him,  you  always  made  me  stop. 
Well,  well ;  Abbe  Caffin  had  had  his  troubles  in  my  part  of 
the  world,  at  Canteleu.  And  yet  he  was  a  very  holy  man, 
with  an  irreproachable  character.  But,  you  see,  he  was  a 
man  of  very  delicate  taste,  and  liked  soft  pretty  things.  Well, 
there  was  a  young  party  who  was  always  prowling  round  him, 
the  daughter  of  a  miller,  whom  her  parents  had  sent  to  a 
boarding-school.  Well,  to  put  it  shortly,  what  was  likely  to 
happen  did  happen.  When  the  story  got  about,  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  very  indignant  with  the  Abbe.  But  he  managed 
to  escape  to  Rouen,  and  poured  out  his  grief  to  the  Archbishop 
there.  Then  he  was  sent  here.  The  poor  man  was  punished 
quite  enough  by  being  made  to  live  in  this  hole  of  a  place.  I 
heard  of  the  girl  afterwards.  She  had  married  a  cattle-dsaler, 
and  was  very  happy.' 

La  Teuse,  delighted  at  having  been  allowed  to  tell  her 
story,  interpreted  the  priest's  silence  as  an  encouragement  to 
continue  her  gossiping.  So  she  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him 
and  said  : 

'  He  was  very  friendly  with  me,  was  good  Monsieur  CaSiu. 
and  often  spoke  to  me  of  his  sin.  It  won't  keep  him  out  of 
heaven,  I'm  sure.  He  can  rest  quite  peacefully  out  there 
under  the  turf,  for  he  never  harmed  any  one.  For  my  part,  I 
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can't  understand  why  people  should  get  so  angry  -with  a 
priest  when  such  a  thing  unhappily  befalls  him.  Of  course 
it's  wrong,  and  likely  to  anger  God ;  but  then  one  can  confess 
and  repent,  and  get  absolution.  Isn't  it  so,  your  reverence, 
that  when  one  truly  repents,  one  is  saved  in  spite  of  one's 
sins  ? ' 

Abbe"  Mouret  slowly  raised  his  head.  By  a  supreme  effort  he 
had  overcome  his  agony,  and  though  his  face  was  still  very 
pale,  he  exclaimed  in  a  firm  voice,  '  One  should  never  sin ; 
never !  never ! ' 

'  Ah  !  sir,'  cried  the  old  servant,  '  you  are  too  proud  and 
reserved.  It  is  not  a  nice  thing,  that  pride  of  yours. — If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  would  not  harden  myself  like  that.  I 
would  talk  of  what  was  troubling  me,  and  not  try  to  rend  my 
heart  in  pieces.  You  should  reconcile  yourself  to  the  separa- 
tion gradually.  The  worry  wears  off  little  by  little.  But, 
instead  of  that,  you  won't  even  allow  people's  names  to  be 
uttered.  You  forbid  them  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  dead.  Since  you  came  back,  I  have  not  dared  to 
tell  you  the  least  bit  of  news.  Well,  well,  I  am  going  to 
speak  now,  and  I  shall  tell  you  all  I  know ;  because  I  see 
quite  well  that  it  is  all  this  silence  that  is  preying  upon  your 
heart.' 

He  looked  at  her  sternly,  and  lifted  his  finger  to  silence 
her. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  she  went  on,  '  I  get  news  from  over  yonder, 
very  often  indeed,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to  you.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  some  one  there  who  is  no  happier  than  you 
are.' 

4  Silence !  silence  ! '  said  Abbe  Mouret,  summoning  all  his 
strength  to  rise  and  move  away. 

But  La  Teuse  also  rose  and  barred  his  way  with  her  bulky 
figure.  She  was  angry,  and  cried  out : 

'  There,  you  see,  you  want  to  be  off  already !  But  you  aro 
going  to  listen  to  me.  You  know  quite  well  that  I  am  not 
over  fond  of  the  people  yonder,  don't  you  ?  If  I  talk  to  you 
about  them,  it  is  for  your  own  good.  Some  people  say  that  I 
am  jealous.  Well,  one  day  I  mean  to  take  you  over  there. 
You  would  be  with  me,  and  you  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  any 
harm  happening.  Will  you  go  ?  ' 

He  motioned  her  away  from  him  with  his  hands,  and  his 
face  was  calm  again  as  he  said  : 

'I  desire  nothing.    I  wish  to  know  nothing.    There  is 
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high  mass  to-morrow.  You  must  see  that  the  altar  is  made 
ready.' 

Then,  as  he  walked  away,  he  added,  smiling  : 

'  Don't  be  uneasy,  my  good  Teuse.  I  am  stronger  than  you 
imagine.  I  shall  bo  able  to  cure  myself  without  any  one's 
assistance.' 

With  these  words  he  went  off,  bearing  himself  sturdily, 
with  his  head  erect,  for  he  had  vanquished  his  feelings.  His 
cassock  rustled  very  gently  against  the  borders  of  thyme.  La 
Teuse,  who  for  a  moment  had  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
where  she  was  standing,  sulkily  picked  up  her  basin  and 
wooden  spoon.  Then,  shrugging  her  big  shoulders  again  and 
again,  she  mumbled  between  her  teeth  : 

'  That's  all  bravado  of  his.  He  imagines  that  he  is 
differently  made  from  other  men,  just  because  he  is  a  priest. 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  very  firm  and  determined.  I 
have  known  some  who  wouldn't  have  had  to  be  wheedled  so 
long.  And  he  is  quite  capable  of  crushing  his  heart,  just  as 
one  might  crush  a  flea.  It  must  be  the  Almighty  who  gives 
him  his  strength.' 

As  she  returned  to  the  kitchen  she  saw  Abb6  Mouret 
standing  by  the  gate  of  the  farmyard.  De"sire"e  had  stopped 
him  there  to  make  him  feel  a  capon  which  she  had  been 
fattening  for  some  weeks  past.  He  told  her  pleasantly  that 
it  was  very  heavy,  and  the  big  child  chuckled  with  glee. 

'  Ah  !  well,'  said  La  Teuse  in  a  fury,  '  that  bird  has  got 
to  crush  its  heart  too.  But  then  it  can't  help  itself.' 


IV 

ABB£  MOURET  spent  his  days  at  the  parsonage.  He  shunned 
the  long  walks  which  he  had  been  wont  to  take  before  his 
illness.  The  scorched  soil  of  Les  Artaud,  the  ardent  heat  of 
that  valley  where  the  vines  could  never  even  grow  straight, 
distressed  him.  On  two  occasions,  in  the  morning,  he  had 
attempted  to  go  out  and  read  his  breviary  as  he  strolled  along 
the  road  ;  but  he  had  not  gone  beyond  the  village.  He  had 
returned  home,  overcome  by  the  perfumes,  the  heat,  the 
breadth  of  the  landscape.  It  was  only  in  the  evening,  in  the 
cool  twilight  air,  that  he  ventured  to  saunter  a  little  in  front 
of  the  church,  on  the  terrace  which  led  to  the  graveyard. 

P2 
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In  the  afternoons,  to  fill  up  his  time,  and  satisfy  his  era-ring 
for  some  kind  of  occupation,  he  had  imposed  upon  himself 
the  task  of  pasting  paper  over  the  broken  panes  of  the  church 
windows,  This  had  kept  him  for  a  week  mounted  on  a 
ladder,  arranging  his  paper  panes  with  great  exactness,  and 
laying  on  the  paste  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  order  to 
avoid  any  mess. 

La  Teuse  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  watched  him. 
And  Desiree  urged  that  he  must  not  fill  up  all  the  windows, 
or  else  the  sparrows  would  no  longer  be  able  to  get  through. 
To  please  her,  the  priest  left  a  pane  or  two  in  each  window 
unfilled.  Then,  having  completed  these  repairs,  he  was 
seized  with  the  ambition  of  decorating  the  church,  without 
summoning  to  his  aid  either  mason  or  carpenter  or  painter. 
He  would  do  it  all  himself.  This  sort  of  handiwork  would 
amuse  him,  he  said,  and  help  to  bring  back  his  strength. 
Uncle  Pascal  encouraged  him  every  time  he  called  at  the 
parsonage,  assuring  him  that  such  exercise  and  fatigue  were 
better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  world.  And  so  Abbe  Mouret 
began  to  stop  up  the  holes  in  the  walls  with  plaster,  to 
drive  fresh  nails  into  the  disjoined  altars,  and  to  crush  and 
mix  paints,  in  order  that  he  might  put  a  new  coating  on  the 
pulpit  and  confessional-box.  It  was  quite  an  event  in  the 
district,  and  folks  talked  of  it  for  a  couple  of  leagues  round. 
Peasants  would  come  and  stand  gazing,  with  their  hands 
behind  their  backs,  at  his  reverence's  work.  The  Abbe 
himself,  with  a  blue  apron  tied  round  his  waist,  and  his  hands 
all  soiled  with  his  labour,  became  absorbed  in  it,  and  used  it 
as  an  excuse  for  no  longer  going  out.  He  spent  his  days  in 
the  midst  of  his  repairs,  and  was  more  tranquil  than  he  had 
been  before  ;  almost  cheerful,  indeed,  as  he  forgot  the  outer 
world,  the  trees  and  the  sunshine  and  the  warm  breezes, 
which  had  formerly  disturbed  him  so  much. 

1  Monsieur  le  Cure  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases,  since  the 
parish  hasn't  got  to  find  the  money,'  said  old  Bambousse, 
who  came  round  every  evening  to  see  how  the  work  was 
progressing. 

Abb6  Mouret  spent  all  his  savings  on  it.  Some  of  his 
decorations,  indeed,  were  so  awkward  that  they  would  have 
excited  many  people's  smiles.  The  replastering  of  the  stone- 
work soon  tired  him  :  so  he  contented  himself  with  patching 
up  the  church  walls  all  round  to  a  height  of  some  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  La  Teuse  mixed  the  plaster.  "When  she 
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talked  of  repairing  the  parsonage  as  well,  for  she  was  con- 
tinually fearing  that  it  would  topple  down  on  their  heads, 
he  told  her  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  manage  it,  that  a 
regular  workman  would  be  necessary  ;  a  reply  which  led  to  a 
terrible  quarrel  between  them.  La  Teuse  said  it  was  quite 
ridiculous  to  go  on  ornamenting  the  church,  where  nobody 
slept,  while  their  bed-rooms  were  in  such  a  crazy  condition, 
for  she  was  quite  sure  they  would  all  be  found,  one  morn- 
ing, crushed  to  death  by  the  fallen  ceilings. 

1 1  shall  end  by  bringing  my  bed  here,  and  placing  it 
behind  the  altar,'  she  grumbled.  « I  feel  quite  terrified 
sometimes  at  night.' 

However,  when  the  plaster  was  all  used  up,  she  said  no 
more  about  repairing  the  parsonage.  The  painting  which  the 
priest  executed  quite  delighted  her.  It  was  the  chief  charm 
of  the  improvements.  The  Abbe",  who  had  repaired  the 
woodwork  everywhere  with  bits  of  boards,  took  particular 
pleasure  in  spreading  his  big  brush,  dipped  in  bright  yellow 
paint,  over  all  this  woodwork.  The  gentle,  up-and-down 
motion  of  the  brush  lulled  him,  left  him  thoughtless  for 
hours  whilst  he  gazed  on  the  oily  streaks  of  paint.  When 
everything  was  quite  yellow,  the  pulpit,  the  confessional-box, 
the  altar  rails,  even  the  clock-case  itself,  he  ventured  to  try 
his  hand  at  imitation  marble  work  by  way  of  touching  up 
the  high  altar.  Then,  growing  bolder,  he  painted  it  all  over. 
Glistening  with  white  and  yellow  and  blue,  it  was  pronounced 
superb.  People  who  had  not  been  to  mass  for  fifty  years 
streamed  into  the  church  to  see  it. 

And  now  the  paint  was  dry.  All  that  remained  for  Abbe 
Mouret  to  do  was  to  edge  the  panels  with  brown  beading. 
So,  that  afternoon,  he  set  to  work  at  it,  wishing  to  get  it 
done  by  evening ;  for  on  the  following  day,  as  he  had  re- 
minded La  Teuse,  there  would  be  high  mass.  She  was  there 
ready  to  arrange  the  altar.  She  had  already  placed  on  the 
credence  the  ^  candlesticks  and  the  silver  cross,  the  porcelain 
vases  filled  with  artificial  roses,  and  the  laced  cloth  which  was 
only  used  on  great  festivals.  The  beading,  however,  proved 
so  difficult  of  execution,  that  it  was  not  completed  till  late  in 
the  evening.  It  was  growing  quite  dark  as  the  Abbe"  finished 
his  last  panel. 

'  It  will  be  really  too  beautiful,'  said  a  rough  voice  from 
amidst  the  greyish  gloom  of  twilight  which  was  filling  the 
church. 
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La  Teuse,  who  bad  knelt  down  to  get  a  better  view  of  tbe 
Abbe"'s  brush  as  it  glided  along  his  rule,  started  with  alarm. 

'  Ah  !  it's  Brother  Archangias,'  she  said,  turning  round. 
'You  came  in  by  the  sacristy  then?  You  gave  me  quite  a 
turn.  Your  voice  seemed  to  sound  from  under  the  floor.' 

Abbe"  Mouret  had  resumed  his  work,  after  greeting  the 
Brother  with  a  slight  nod.  The  Brother  remained  standing 
there  in  silence,  with  his  fat  hands  clasped  in  front  of  his 
cassock.  Then,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as  he  observed  with 
what  scrupulous  care  the  priest  sought  to  make  his  beading 
perfectly  straight,  he  repeated  : 

'  It  will  be  really  too  beautiful.' 

La  Teuse,  who  knelt  near  by  in  ecstasy,  started  again. 

'  Dear  me  1  '  she  said,  '  I  had  quite  forgotten  you  were 
there.  You  really  ought  to  cough  before  you  speak.  You 
have  a  voice  that  comes  on  one  so  suddenly  that  one  might 
think  it  was  a  voice  from  the  grave.' 

She  rose  up  and  drew  back  a  little  the  better  to  admire 
the  Abbe's  work. 

'  Why  too  beautiful  ? '  she  asked.  '  Nothing  can  be  too 
beautiful  when  it  is  done  for  the  Almighty.  If  his  reverence 
had  only  had  some  gold,  he  would  have  done  it  with  gold, 
I'm  sure.' 

When  the  priest  had  finished,  she  hastened  to  change 
the  altar-cloth,  taking  the  greatest  care  not  to  smudge  the 
beading.  Then  she  arranged  the  cross,  the  candlesticks,  and 
the  vases  symmetrically.  Abbe  Mouret  had  gone  to  lean 
against  the  wooden  screen  which  separated  the  choir  from 
the  nave,  by  the  side  of  Brother  Archangias.  Not  a  word 
passed  between  them.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  silver 
crucifix,  which,  in  the  increasing  gloom,  still  cast  some 
glimmer  of  light  on  the  feet  and  the  left  side  and  the  right 
temple  of  the  big  Christ.  When  La  Teuse  had  finished,  she 
came  down  towards  them,  triumphantly. 

'  Doesn't  it  look  lovely  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Just  you  see  what 
a  crowd  there  will  be  at  mass  to-morrow  1  Those  heathens 
will  only  come  to  God's  house  when  they  think  He  is  well-to- 
do.  Now,  Monsieur  le  Cure",  we  must  do  as  much  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  altar.' 

'  Waste  of  money  !  '  growled  Brother  Archangias. 

But  La  Teuse  flew  into  a  tantrum  ;  and,  as  Abbe"  Mouret 
remained  silent,  she  led  them  both  before  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin,  pushing  them  and  dragging  them  by  their  cassocks. 
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1  Jusb  look  at  it,'  said  she  ;  '  it  is  too  shabby  for  anything, 
now  that  the  high  altar  is  so  smart.  It  looks  as  though  it 
had  never  been  painted  at  all.  However  much  I  may  rub  it 
of  a  morning,  the  dust  sticks  to  it.  It  is  quite  black ;  it  is 
filthy.  Do  you  know  what  people  will  say  about  you,  your 
reverence  ?  They  will  say  that  you  care  nothing  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  that's  what  they'll  say.' 

'  Well,  what  of  it  ?  '  queried  Brother  Archangias. 

La  Teuse  looked  at  him,  half  suffocated  by  indignation. 

1  What  of  it  ?  It  would  be  sinful,  of  course,'  she  mut- 
tered. '  This  altar  is  like  a  neglected  tomb  in  a  graveyard. 
If  it  were  not  for  me,  the  spiders  would  spin  their  webs 
across  it,  and  moss  would  soon  grow  over  it.  From  time  to 
time,  when  I  can  spare  a  bunch  of  flowers,  I  give  it  to  the 
Virgin.  All  the  flowers  in  our  garden  used  to  be  for  her 
once.' 

She  had  mounted  the  altar  steps,  and  she  took  up  two 
withered  bunches  of  flowers,  which  had  been  left  there,  for- 
gotten. 

'  See !  it  is  just  as  it  is  in  the  graveyards,'  she  said, 
throwing  the  flowers  at  Abb6  Mouret's  feet. 

He  picked  them  up,  without  replying.  It  was  quite  dark 
now,  and  Brother  Archangias  stumbled  about  amongst  the 
chairs  and  nearly  fell.  He  growled  and  muttered  some  angry 
words,  in  which  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  recurred. 
When  La  Teuse,  who  had  gone  for  a  lamp,  returned  into  the 
church,  she  asked  the  priest : 

'  So  I  can  put  the  brushes  and  pots  away  in  the  attic, 
then  ? ' 

'Yes,'  he  answered.  'I  have  finished.  We  will  see 
about  the  rest  later  on.' 

She  walked  away  in  front  of  them,  carrying  all  the  things 
with  her,  and  keeping  silence,  lest  she  should  say  too  much. 
And  as  Abbe  Mouret  had  kept  the  withered  bunches  of 
flowers  in  his  hand,  Brother  Archangias  said  to  him,  as  they 
passed  the  farmyard  :  '  Throw  those  things  away. 

The  Abbe  took  a  few  steps  more,  with  downcast  head ; 
and  then  over  the  palings  he  flung  the  flowers  upon  a  manure- 
heap. 
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THE  Brother,  who  had  already  had  his  own  meal,  seated  him- 
self astride  a  chair,  while  the  priest  dined.  Since  Serge's 
return  to  Les  Artaud,  the  Brother  had  thus  spent  most  cf  his 
evenings  at  the  parsonage ;  but  never  before  had  he  imposed 
his  presence  upon  the  other  in  so  rough  a  fashion.  He 
stamped  on  the  tiled  floor  with  his  heavy  boots,  his  voice 
thundered  and  he  smote  the  furniture,  whilst  he  related  how 
he  had  whipped  some  of  his  pupils  that  morning,  or  ex- 
pounded his  moral  principles  in  terms  as  stern,  as  uncom- 
promising as  bludgeon-blows.  Then  feeling  bored,  he 
suggested  that  he  and  La  Teuse  should  have  a  game  at  cards. 
They  had  endless  bouts  of  '  Beggar-my-neighbour  '  together, 
that  being  the  only  game  which  La  Teuse  had  ever  been  able 
to  learn.  Abb6  Mouret  would  smilingly  glance  at  the  first 
few  cards  flung  on  the  table  and  would  then  gradually  sink 
into  reverie,  remaining  for  hours  forgetful  of  his  self-restraint, 
oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  beneath  the  suspicious  glances  of 
Brother  Archangias. 

That  evening  La  Teuse  felt  so  cross  that  she  had  talked  of 
going  to  bed  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed.  The  Brother, 
however,  wanted  his  game  of  cards.  So  he  caught  hold  of 
her  shoulders  and  sat  her  down,  so  roughly  that  the  chair 
creaked  beneath  her.  And  forthwith  he  began  to  shuffle  the 
cards.  Desiree,  who  hated  him,  had  gone  off  carrying  her 
dessert,  which  she  generally  took  upstairs  with  her  every 
evening  to  eat  in  bed. 

'  I  want  the  red  cards,'  said  La  Teuse. 

Then  the  struggle  began.  The  old  woman  at  first  won 
some  of  the  Brother's  best  cards.  But  before  long  two  aces 
fell  together  on  the  table. 

'  Here's  a  battle  ! '  she  cried,  wild  with  excitement. 

She  threw  down  a  nine,  which  rather  alarmed  her,  but  as 
the  Brother,  in  his  turn,  only  put  down  a  seven,  she  picked  up 
the  cards  with  a  triumphant  air.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour, 
however,  she  had  only  gained  two  aces,  so  that  the  chances 
remained  fairly  equal.  And  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  she 
lost  an  ace.  The  knaves  and  kings  and  queens  were  perpetu- 
ally coming  and  going  as  the  battle  furiously  progressed. 
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'  It's  a  splendid  game,  eh  ? '  said  Brother  Archangias, 
turning  towards  Abb6  Mouret. 

But  when  he  saw  him  sitting  there,  so  absorbed  in  his 
reverie,  with  such  a  gentle  smile  playing  unconsciously  round 
his  lips,  he  roughly  raised  his  voice  : 

'  Why,  Monsieur  le  Cure",  you  are  not  paying  any  attention 
to  us  !  It  isn't  polite  of  you.  We  are  only  playing  on  your 
account.  We  were  trying  to  amuse  you.  Come  and  watch 
the  game.  It  would  do  you  more  good  than  dozing  and 
dreaming  away  there.  Where  were  you  just  now  ? ' 

The  priest  started.  He  said  nothing,  but  with  quivering 
eyelids  tried  to  force  himself  to  look  at  the  game.  The  play 
went  on  vigorously.  La  Teuse  won  her  ace  back,  and  then 
lost  it  again.  On  some  evenings  they  would  fight  in  this  way 
over  the  aces  for  quite  four  hours,  and  often  they  would  go  off 
to  bed,  angry  at  having  failed  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
decisive  issue. 

'  But,  dear  me  !  I've  only  just  remembered  it ! '  suddenly 
cried  La  Teuse,  who  greatly  feared  that  she  was  going  to  be 
beaten.  '  His  reverence  has  to  go  out  to-night.  He  promised 
Fortune*  and  Eosalie  that  he  would  go  to  bless  their  room, 
according  to  the  custom.  Make  haste,  Monsieur  le  Cure! 
The  Brother  will  go  with  you.' 

Abbe  Mouret  had  already  risen  from  his  chair,  and  was 
looking  for  his  hat.  But  Brother  Archangias,  still  holding  his 
cards,  flew  into  a  tantrum  :  '  Oh  !  don't  bother  about  it,'  said 
he.  'What  does  it  want  to  be  blessed  for  that  pigsty  of 
theirs?  It  is  a  custom  that  you  should  do  away  with.  I 
can't  see  any  _  sense  in  it.  Stay  here  and  let  us  finish  the 
game.  That  is  much  the  best  thing  to  do.' 

'No,'  said  the  priest,  'I  promised  to  go.  Those  good 
people  might  feel  hurt  if  I  didn't.  You  stay  here  and  play 
your  game  out  while  you  are  waiting  for  me.' 

La  Teuse  glanced  uneasily  at  Brother  Archangias. 

'  Well,  yes,  I  will  stay  here,'  cried  the  Brother.  '  It  is 
really  too  absurd.' 

But  before  Abb6  Mouret  could  open  the  door,  he  flung 
his  cards  on  the  table  and  rose  to  follow  him.  Then  half 
turning  back  he  called  to  La  Teuse : 

'  I  should  have  won.  Leave  the  cards  as  they  are,  and  we 
will  play  the  game  out  to-morrow.' 

'  Oh  1  they  are  all  mixed  now,'  answered  the  old  servant, 
who  had  lost  no  time  in  shuffling  them  together.  '  Did  you 
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suppose  that  I  was  going  to  put  your  hand  away  under  a 
glass  case  ?  And,  besides,  I  might  very  well  have  won,  for  I 
still  had  an  ace  left.' 

A  few  strides  brought  Brother  Archangias  up  with  Abbe 
Mouret,  who  was  walking  down  the  narrow  path  that  led  to 
the  village.  The  Brother  had  undertaken  the  task  of  keeping 
watch  over  the  Abbe's  movements.  He  incessantly  played 
the  spy  upon  him,  accompanying  him  everywhere,  or,  if  he 
could  not  go  in  person,  sending  some  school  urchin  to  follow 
him.  With  that  terrible  laugh  of  his,  he  was  wont  to  remark 
that  he  was  c  God's  gendarme.' 

And,  in  truth,  the  Abbe"  seemed  like  a  culprit  ever  guarded 
by  the  black  shadow  of  the  Brother's  cassock  ;  a  culprit  to  be 
treated  distrustfully,  since  in  his  weakness  he  might  well 
lapse  into  fresh  crime  were  he  left  free  from  surveillance  for  a 
single  moment.  Thus  he  was  watched  and  guarded  with  all 
the  spiteful  eagerness  that  some  jealous  old  maid  might  have 
displayed,  the  overreaching  zeal  of  a  gaoler  who  might  carry 
precautions  so  far  as  to  exclude  even  such  rays  of  light  as 
might  creep  through  the  chinks  of  tile  prison-house.  Brother 
Archangias  was  always  on  the  watch  to  keep  out  the  sunlight, 
to  prevent  even  a  whiff  of  air  from  entering,  to  shut  up  his 
prison  so  completely  that  nothing  from  outside  could  gain 
access  to  it.  He  noted  the  Abbe's  slightest  fits  of  weakness, 
and  by  his  glance  divined  his  tender  thoughts,  which  with  a 
word  he  pitilessly  crushed,  as  though  they  were  poisonous 
vermin.  The  priest's  intervals  of  silence,  his  smiles,  the 
paling  of  his  brow,  the  faint  quivering  of  his  limbs,  were  all 
noted  by  the  Brother.  But  he  never  spoke  openly  of  the 
transgression.  His  presence  alone  was  a  sufficient  reproach. 
The  manner  in  which  he  uttered  certain  words  imparted  to 
them  all  the  sting  of  a  whip  stroke.  With  a  mere  gesture  he 
expressed  his  utter  disgust  for  the  priest's  sin.  Like  one  of 
those  betrayed  husbands  who  enjoy  torturing  their  wives  with 
cruel  allusions,  he  contented  himself  with  recalling  the  scene 
at  the  Paradou,  in  an  indirect  fashion,  by  some  word  or 
phrase  which  sufficed  to  annihilate  the  Abbe,  whenever  the 
tatter's  flesh  rebelled. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  and  most  of  the  villagers  of  Les 
Artaud  had  retired  to  rest.  But  from  a  brightly  lighted 
house  at  the  far  end,  near  the  mill,  there  still  came  sounds 
of  merriment.  While  keeping  the  best  rooms  for  his  own 
use,  old  Bambousse  had  given  a  corner  of  his  house  to  his 
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daughter  and  son-in-law.     They  were  all  assembled  there, 
drinking  a  last  glass,  while  waiting  for  the  priest. 

'  They  are  drunk,'  growled  Brother  Archangias.  '  Don't 
you  hear  the  row  they  are  making  ?  ' 

Abbe  Mouret  made  no  reply.  It  was  a  lovely  night  and 
all  looked  bluish  in  the  moonlight,  which  lent  to  the  distant 
part  of  the  valley  the  aspect  of  a  sleeping  lake.  The  priest 
slackened  his  pace  that  he  might  the  more  fully  enjoy  the 
charm  of  that  soft  radiance,  and  now  and  then  he  even 
stopped  as  he  came  upon  some  expanse  of  light,  experiencing 
the  delightful  quiver  which  the  proximity  of  fresh  water 
brings  one  on  a  hot  day.  But  the  Brother  continued  striding 
along,  grumbling  and  calling  him. 

'  Come  along ;  come  along !  It  isn't  good  to  loiter  out 
of  doors  at  this  time  of  night.  You  would  be  much  better  in 
bed.' 

All  at  once,  however,  just  as  they  were  entering  the 
village,  Archangias  himself  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  He  was  looking  towards  the  heights,  where  the 
white  lines  of  the  roads  vanished  amidst  black  patches  of 
pine-woods,  and  he  growled  to  himself,  like  a  dog  that  scents 
danger. 

'  Who  can  be  coming  down  so  late  ?  '  he  muttered. 

But  the  priest,  who  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything,  was 
now,  in  his  turn,  anxious  to  press  on. 

| Stay!  stay!  there  he  is,'  eagerly  added  Brother  Arch- 
angias. '  He  has  just  turned  the  corner.  See  !  he  is  in  the 
moonlight  now.  One  can  see  him  plainly.  It  is  a  tall  man, 
with  a  stick.' 

Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  fury  :  '  It  is  he,  that  beggar !  I  felt  sure  it  was  ! ' 

Thereupon,  the  new-comer  having  now  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  Abbe  Mouret  saw  that  it  was  Jeanbernat.  In 
spite  of  his  eighty  years,  the  old  man  set  his  feet  down  with 
such  force,  that  his  heavy,  nailed  boots  sent  sparks  flying  from 
the  flints  on  the  road.  And  he  walked  along  as  upright  as  an 
oak,  without  the  aid  of  his  stick,  which  he  carried  across  his 
shoulder  like  a  musket. 

'  Ah !  the  villain  ! '  stammered  the  Brother,  still  standing 
motionless.  '  May  the  fiend  light  all  the  blazes  of  hell  under 
his  feet ! ' 

The  priest,  who  felt  greatly  disturbed,  and  despaired  of  in- 
ducing his  companion  to  come  on,  turned  round  to  continue  his 
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journey,  hoping  that,  by  a  quick  walk  to  the  Bambousses' 
house,  he  might  yet  manage  to  avoid  Jeanbernat.  But  he  had 
not  taken  five  strides  before  he  heard  the  bantering  voice  of 
the  old  man  close  behind  him. 

'  Hie  !  Cure  !  wait  for  me.     Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  ' 

And  as  Abb6  Mouret  stopped,  he  came  up  and  continued  : 
'  Ah  !  those  cassocks  of  yours  are  tiresome  things,  aren't  they  ? 
They  prevent  your  getting  along  too  quickly.  It's  such  a  fine 
clear  night,  too,  that  one  can  recognise  you  by  your  gown  a 
long  way  off.  When  I  was  right  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Surely  that  is  the  little  priest  down  yonder." 
Oh !  yes,  I  still  have  very  good  eyes.  .  .  .  Well,  so  you 
never  come  to  see  us  now?  ' 

1 1  have  had  so  much  to  do,'  murmured  the  priest,  who  had 
turned  very  pale. 

'  Well,  well,  every  one's  free  to  please  himself.  If  I've 
mentioned  the  matter,  it's  only  because  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  don't  bear  you  any  grudge  for  being  a  priest.  We 
wouldn't  even  talk  about  your  religion,  it's  all  one  and  the 
same  to  me.  But  the  little  one  thinks  that  it's  I  who  pre- 
vents your  coming.  I  said  to  her,  "  The  priest  is  an  idiot,"  and 
I  think  so,  indeed.  Did  I  try  to  eat  you  during  your  illness  ? 
Why,  I  didn't  even  go  upstairs  to  see  you.  Every  one's  free, 
you  know.' 

He  spoke  on  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner,  pretending 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  presence  of  Brother  Archangias  ; 
but  as  the  latter  suddenly  broke  into  an  angry  grunt,  he  added, 
'  Why,  Cure,  so  you  bring  your  pig  out  with  you  ?  ' 

'  Take  care,  you  bandit ! '  hissed  the  Brother,  clenching  his 
fists. 

Jeanbernat,  whose  stick  was  still  raised,  then  pretended  to 
recognise  him. 

'  Hands  off !  '  he  cried.  '  Ah  !  it's  you,  you  soul-saver ! 
I  ought  to  have  known  you  by  your  smell.  We  have  a  little 
account  to  settle  together,  remember.  I  have  sworn  to  cut  off 
your  ears  in  the  middle  of  your  school.  It  will  amuse  the 
children  you  are  poisoning.' 

The  Brother  fell  back  before  the  raised  staff,  a  flood  of 
abuse  rising  to  his  lips  ;  but  he  began  to  stammer  and  went  on 
disjointedly : 

'  I  will  set  the  gendarmes  after  you,  scoundrel !  You  spat 
on  the  church  ;  I  saw  you.  You  give  the  plague  to  the  poor 
people  who  merely  pass  your  door.  At  Saint-Eutrope  you 
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made  a  girl  die  by  forcing  her  to  chew  a  consecrated  wafer 
which  you  had  stolen.  At  B6age  you  went  and  dug  up  the 
bodies  of  little  dead  children  and  carried  them  away  on  your 
back.  You  are  an  old  sorcerer !  Everybody  knows  it,  you 
scoundrel !  You  are  the  disgrace  of  the  district.  Whoever 
strangles  you  will  gain  heaven  for  the  deed.' 

The  old  man  listened  with  a  sneer,  twirling  the  while 
his  staff  between  his  fingers.  And  between  the  Brother's  suc- 
cessive insults  he  ejaculated  in  an  undertone  : 

'  Go  on,  go  on  ;  relieve  yourself,  you  viper.  I'll  break  your 
back  for  you  by-and-by.' 

Abb6  Mouret  tried  to  interfere,  but  Brother  Archangias 
pushed  him  away,  exclaiming  :  '  You  are  led  by  him  yourself ! 
Didn't  he  make  you  trample  upon  the  cross  ?  Deny  it,  if  you 
dare  ! '  Then  again,  turning  to  Jeanbernat,  he  yelled  :  « Ah  ! 
Satan,  you  must  have  chuckled  and  no  mistake  when  you  held 
a  priest  in  your  grasp  !  May  Heaven  curse  those  who  abetted 
you  in  that  sacrilege  1  What  was  it  you  did,  at  night,  while  he 
slept?  You  came  and  moistened  his  tonsure  with  your 
saliva,  eh  ?  so  that  his  hair  might  grow  more  quickly.  And 
then  you  breathed  upon  his  chin  and  his  cheeks  that  his  beard 
might  grow  a  hand's  breadth  in  a  single  night.  And  you 
rubbed  all  your  philters  into  his  body,  and  breathed  into  his 
mouth  the  lasciviousness  of  a  dog.  You  turned  him  into  a 
brute-beast,  Satan.' 

'He's  idiotic,'  said  Jeanbernat,  resting  his  stick  on  his 
shoulder.  '  He  quite  bores  me.' 

The  Brother,  however,  growing  bolder,  thrust  his  fists 
under  the  old  man's  nose. 

'  And  that  drab  of  yours  !  '  he  cried,  '  you  can't  deny  that 
you  set  her  on  to  damn  the  priest.' 

Then  he  suddenly  sprang  backwards,  with  a  shriek,  for  the 
old  man,  swinging  his  stick  with  all  his  strength,  had  just 
broken  it  over  his  back.  Eetreating  yet  a  little  further,  Arch- 
angias picked  from  a  heap  of  stones  beside  the  road  a  piece  of 
flint  twice  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  threw  it  at  Jeanbernat. 
It  would  surely  have  split  the  other's  forehead  open  if  he  had 
not  bent  down.  He,  however,  now  likewise  crossed  over  to 
a  heap  of  stones,  sheltered  himself  behind  it,  and  provided 
himself  with  missiles  ;  and  from  one  heap  to  the  other  a  terrible 
combat  began,  with  a  perfect  hail  of  flints.  The  moon  now 
shone  very  brightly,  and  their  dark  shadows  fell  distinctly  on 
the  ground. 
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'  Yes,  yes,  you  set  that  hussy  on  to  ruin  him  ! '  repeated 
the  Brother,  wild  with  rage.  '  Ah  !  you  are  astonished  that 
I  know  all  about  it !  You  hope  for  some  monstrous  result  from 
it  all.  Every  morning  you  make  the  thirteen  signs  of  hell 
over  that  minx  of  yours  !  You  would  like  her  to  become  the 
mother  of  Antichrist.  You  long  for  Antichrist,  you  villain  ! 
But  may  this  stone  blind  you  ! ' 

'  And  may  this  one  bung  your  mouth  up  ! '  retorted  Jean- 
bernat,  who  was  now  quite  calm  again.  '  Is  he  cracked,  the 
silly  fellow,  with  all  those  stories  of  his  ?  .  .  .  Shall  I  have 
to  break  your  head  for  you,  before  I  can  get  on  my  way  ? 
Is  it  your  catechism  that  has  turned  your  brain  ?  ' 

'Catechism,  indeed!  Do  you  know  what  catechism  is 
taught  to  accursed  ones  like  you  ?  Ah !  I  will  show  you 
how  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. — This  stone  is  for  the 
Father,  and  this  for  the  Son,  and  this  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ah  !  you  are  still  standing.  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit.  Amen  ! ' 
Then  he  threw  a  handful  of  small  pebbles  like  a  volley  of 
grape-shot.  Jeanbernat,  who  was  struck  upon  the  shoulder, 
dropped  the  stones  he  was  holding,  and  quietly  stepped  for- 
wards, while  Brother  Archangias  picked  two  fresh  handfuls 
from  the  heap,  blurting  out : 

1 1  am  going  to  exterminate  you.  It  is  God  who  wills  it. 
God  is  acting  through  my  arm.' 

'  Will  you  be  quiet ! '  said  the  old  man,  grasping  him  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Then  came  a  short  struggle  amidst  the  dust  of  the  road,  all 
bluish  with  moonlight.  The  Brother,  finding  himself  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  tried  to  bite.  But  Jeanbernat's  sinewy 
limbs  were  like  coils  of  rope  which  pinioned  him  so  tightly  that 
he  could  almost  feel  them  cutting  into  his  flesh.  He  panted 
and  ceased  to  struggle,  meditating  some  act  of  treachery. 

The  old  man,  having  got  the  other  under  him,  scoffingly 
exclaimed :  '  I  have  a  good  mind  to  break  one  of  your  arms. 
You  see  that  it  isn't  you  who  are  the  stronger,  but  that  it  is  I 
who  am  exterminating  you.  .  .  .  Now  I'm  going  to  cut  your 
ears  off.  You  have  tried  my  endurance  too  far.' 

Jeanbernat  calmly  drew  his  knife  from  his  pocket.  But 
Abbe  Mouret,  who  had  several  times  attempted  to  part  the 
combatants,  now  raised  such  strenuous  opposition  to  the  old 
man's  design  that  he  consented  to  defer  the  operation  till 
another  time. 

'  You  are  acting  foolishly,  Cure,'  said  he.     '  It  would  do 
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this  scoundrel  good  to  be  well  bled ;  but,  since  it  seems  to 
displease  you,  I'll  wait  a  little  longer ;  I  shall  be  meeting  him 
again  in  some  quiet  corner.' 

And  as  the  Brother  broke  out  into  a  growl,  Jeanbernat 
cried  threateningly :  '  If  you  don't  keep  still  I  will  cut  your 
ears  off  at  once !  ' 

'  But  you  are  sitting  on  his  chest,'  said  the  priest,  '  get  up 
and  let  him  breathe.' 

'  No,  no ;  he  would  begin  his  tomfoolery  again.  I  will 
give  him  his  liberty  when  I  go  away,  but  not  before.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  was  telling  you,  Cure",  when  this  good-for-nothing  inter- 
rupted us,  that  you  would  be  very  welcome  yonder.  The  little 
one  is  mistress,  you  know ;  I  don't  attempt  to  interfere  with 
her  any  more  than  I  do  with  my  salad-plants.  There  are 
only  fools  like  this  croaker  here  who  see  any  harm  in  it. 
Where  did  you  see  anything  wrong,  scoundrel  ?  It  was  your- 
self who  imagined  it,  villain  that  you  are  ! ' 

And  thereupon  he  gave  the  Brother  another  shaking. 

'  Let  him  get  up,'  begged  Abb6  Mouret. 

'  By-and-by.  The  little  one  has  not  been  well  for  a  long 
time.  I  did  not  notice  anything  myself,  but  she  told  me ; 
and  now  I  am  on  my  way  to  tell  your  uncle  Pascal,  at 
Plassans.  I  like  the  night  for  walking  ;  it  is  quiet,  and,  as  a 
rule,  one  isn't  delayed  by  meeting  people.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes,  the 
little  one  is  quite  ailing.' 

The  priest  could  not  find  a  word  to  say.  He  staggered, 
and  his  head  sank. 

'It  made  her  so  happy  to  look  after  you,' continued  the 
old  man.  '  While  I  smoked  my  pipe  I  used  to  hear  her 
laugh.  That  was  quite  sufficient  for  me.  Girls  are  like  the 
hawthorns ;  when  they  break  out  into  blossom,  they  do  all 
they  can.  Well,  now,  you  will  come,  if  your  heart  prompts 
you  to  it.  I  am  sure  it  would  please  the  little  one.  Good 
night,  Cure1.' 

He  got  up  slowly,  keeping  a  firm  grasp  of  the  Brother's 
wrists,  to  guard  against  any  treacherous  attack.  Then  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  with  swinging  strides,  without  once 
turning  his  head.  The  Brother  silently  crept  to  the  heap  of 
stones,  and  waited  till  the  old  man  was  some  distance  off. 
Then,  with  both  hands,  and  with  mad  violence,  he  again 
began  flinging  stones,  but  they  fell  harmlessly  upon  the  dusty 
road.  Jeanbernat  did  not  condescend  to  notice  them,  but 
went  his  way,  upright  like  a  tree,  through  the  clear  night. 
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'  The  accursed  one ! — Satan  carries  him  on ! '  shrieked 
Brother  Archangias,  as  he  hurled  his  last  stone.  '  An  old 
scoundrel,  that  the  least  touch  ought  to  upset !  But  he  is 
baked  in  hell's  fire.  I  smelt  his  claws.' 

The  Brother  stamped  with  impotent  rage  on  the  scattered 
flints.  Then  he  suddenly  attacked  Abbe  Mourst.  '  It  was 
all  your  fault,'  he  cried  ;  '  you  ought  to  have  helped  me,  and, 
between  us,  we  could  have  strangled  him.' 

Meantime,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  the  uproar  in 
the  Bambousses1  house  had  become  greater  than  ever.  The 
rhythmic  tapping  of  glasses  on  a  table  could  be  distinctly 
heard.  The  priest  resumed  his  walk  without  raising  his 
head,  making  his  way  towards  the  flood  of  bright  light  that 
streamed  out  of  the  window  like  the  flare  of  a  fire  of  vine- 
cuttings.  The  Brother  followed  him  gloomily ;  his  cassock 
soiled  with  dust,  and  one  of  his  cheeks  bleeding  from  a 
stone-cut.  And,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  he  asked,  in 
his  harsh  voice  :  '  Shall  you  go  ?  ' 

Then  as  Abbe  Mouret  did  not  answer,  he  went  on  :  '  Take 
care !  You  are  lapsing  into  sin  again.  It  was  sufficient  for 
that  man  to  pass  by  to  send  a  thrill  through  your  whole  body. 
I  saw  you  by  the  light  of  the  moon  looking  as  pale  as  a  girl. 
Take  care  !  take  care  !  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Another  time  God 
will  not  pardon  you — you  will  sink  into  the  lowest  abyss !  Ah  ! 
wretched  piece  of  clay  that  you  are,  filth  is  mastering  you ! ' 

Thereupon,  the  priest  at  last  raised  his  head.  Big  tears  were 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  it  was  in  gentle  heartbroken 
accents  that  he  spoke  :  '  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  like  that  ? — 
You  are  always  with  me,  and  you  know  my  ceaseless  struggles. 
Do  not  doubt  me,  leave  me  strength  to  master  myself.' 

Those  simple  words,  bathed  with  silent  tears,  fell  on  the 
night  air  with  such  an  expression  of  superhuman  suffering, 
that  even  Brother  Archangias,  in  spite  of  all  his  harshness, 
felt  touched.  He  made  no  reply,  but  shook  his  dusty  cassock, 
and  wiped  his  bleeding  cheek.  When  they  reached  the  Bam- 
bousses' house,  he  refused  to  go  inside.  He  seated  himself,  a 
few  yards  away,  on  the  body  of  an  overturned  cart,  where  he 
waited  for  the  Abbe  with  dog-like  patience. 

'  Ah  !  here  is  Monsieur  le  Cure  ! '  cried  all  the  company  of 
Bambousses  and  Brichets  as  Serge  entered. 

They  filled  their  glasses  once  more.  Abbe  Mouret  was 
compelled  to  take  one,  too.  There  had  been  no  regular  wedding- 
feast  ;  but,  in  the  evening,  after  dinner,  a  ten-gallon  '  Dame 
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Jane  '  had  been  placed  upon  the  table,  and  they  were  making 
it  their  business  to  empty  it  before  going  to  bed.  There  were 
ten  of  them,  and  old  Bambousse  was  already  with  one  hand 
tilting  over  the  jar  whence  only  a  thread  of  red  liquor  now 
flowed.  Rosalie,  in  a  very  sportive  frame  of  mind,  was  dipping 
her  baby's  chin  into  her  glass,  while  big  Fortune  showed  off 
his  strength  by  lifting  up  the  chairs  with  his  teeth.  All  the 
company  passed  into  the  bedroom.  Custom  required  that  the 
priest  should  there  drink  the  glass  of  wine  which  had  been 
poured  out  for  him.  It  brought  good  luck,  and  prevented 
quarrels  in  the  household.  In  Monsieur  Caffin's  time,  it  had 
always  been  a  very  merry  ceremony,  for  the  old  priest  loved  a 
joke.  He  had  even  gained  a  reputation  for  the  skilful  way  in 
which  he  could  drain  his  glass,  without  leaving  a  single  drop 
at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  the  Artaud  women  pretended  that 
every  drop  undrunk  meant  a  year's  less  love  for  the  newly 
married  pair.  But  with  Abbe  Mouret  they  dare  not  joke  so 
freely.  However,  he  drank  his  wine  at  one  gulp,  which 
seemed  to  greatly  please  old  Bambousse.  Mother  Brichet 
looked  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  and  saw  but  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  liquid  remaining  there.  Then,  after  a  few  jokes, 
they  all  returned  to  the  living  room,  where  Vincent  and 
Catherine  had  remained  by  themselves.  Vincent,  standing 
upon  a  chair,  was  clasping  the  huge  jar  in  his  arms,  and 
draining  the  last  drops  of  wine  into  Catherine's  open  mouth. 
'  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  said  old 
Bambousse,  as  he  escorted  the  priest  to  the  door.  '  Well, 
they're  married  now,  so  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied.  And 
they  are  not  likely  to  complain,  I'm  sure.  .  .  .  Good  night, 
sleep  well,  your  reverence.' 

Brother  Archangias  had  slowly  risen  from  his  seat  on  the 
old  cart. 

'  May  the  devil  pile  hot  coals  over  them,  and  roast  them  ! ' 
he  murmured. 

Then  without  again  opening  his  lips  he  accompanied  Abbe 
Mouret  to  the  parsonage.  And  he  waited  outside  till  the 
door  was  closed.  Even  then  he  did  not  go  off  without  twice 
looking  round  to  make  sure  that  the  Abb6  was  not  coming  out 
again.  As  for  the  priest,  when  he  reached  his  bedroom,  he 
threw  himself  in  his  clothes  upon  his  bed,  clasping  his  hands 
to  his  ears,  and  pressing  his  face  to  the  pillow,  in  order  that 
he  might  shut  out  all  sound  and  sight.  And  thus  stilling  his 
senses  he  fell  into  death-like  slumber. 
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VI 

THE  next  day  was  Sunday.  As  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross  fell  on  a  high  mass  day,  Abb6  Mouret 
desired  to  celebrate  the  festival  with  especial  solemnity.  He 
was  now  full  of  extraordinary  devotion  for  the  Cross,  and  had 
replaced  the  image  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  his  bed- 
room by  a  large  crucifix  of  black  wood,  before  which  he  spent 
long  hours  in  worship.  To  exalt  the  Cross,  to  plant  it  before 
him,  above  all  else,  in  a  halo  of  glory,  as  the  one  object  of  his 
life,  gave  him  the  strength  he  needed  to  suffer  and  to  struggle. 
He  sometimes  dreamed  of  hanging  there  himself,  in  Jesus's 
place,  his  head  crowned  with  thorns,  nails  driven  through  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  his  side  rent  by  spears.  What  a  coward 
he  must  be  to  complain  of  an  imaginary  wound,  when  God 
bled  there  from  His  whole  body,  and  yet  preserved  on  His 
lips  the  blessed  smile  of  the  Kedemption !  And  however 
unworthy  it  might  be,  he  offered  up  his  wound  as  a  sacrifice, 
ended  by  falling  into  ecstasy,  and  believing  that  blood  did 
really  stream  from  his  brow  and  side  and  limbs.  Those  were 
hours  of  relief,  for  he  fancied  that  all  the  impurity  within  him 
flowed  forth  from  his  wounds.  And  he  then  usually  drew 
himself  up  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr,  and  longed  to  be 
called  upon  to  suffer  the  most  frightful  tortures,  in  order  that 
he  might  bear  them  without  a  quiver  of  the  flesh. 

At  early  dawn  that  day  he  knelt  before  the  crucifix,  and 
grace  came  upon  him  abundantly  as  dew.  He  made  no  effort, 
he  simply  fell  upon  his  knees,  to  receive  it  in  his  heart,  to 
be  permeated  with  it  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones  in  sweetest 
and  most  refreshing  fulness.  On  the  previous  day  he  had 
prayed  for  grace  in  agony,  and  it  had  not  come.  At  times  it 
long  remained  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and  then,  when  he 
simply  clasped  his  hands,  in  quite  childlike  fashion,  it  flowed 
down  to  succour  him.  It  came  upon  him  that  morning  like  a 
benediction,  bringing  perfect  serenity,  absolute  trusting  faith. 
He  forgot  his  anguish  of  the  previous  days,  and  surrendered 
himself  wholly  to  the  triumphant  joy  of  the  Cross.  He  seemed 
to  be  cased  in  such  impenetrable  armour  that  the  world's 
most  deadly  blows  would  glide  off  from  it  harmlessly.  When 
he  came  down  from  his  bedroom,  he  stepped  along  with  an 
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air  of  serenity  and  victory.  La  Teuse  was  astonished,  and 
went  to  find  De'siree,  that  he  might  kiss  her ;  and  both  of 
them  clapped  their  hands,  and  said  that  they  had  not  seen 
him  looking  so  well  for  the  last  six  months. 

But  it  was  in  the  church,  at  high  mass,  that  the  priest 
felt  that  he  had  really  recovered  divine  grace.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  he  had  approached  the  altar  with  such  loving 
emotion ;  and  he  had  to  make  a  great  effort  to  restrain  him- 
self from  weeping  whilst  he  remained  with  his  lips  pressed  to 
the  altar  cloth.  It  was  a  solemn  high  mass.  The  local 
rural  guard,  an  uncle  of  Eosalie,  chanted  in  a  deep  bass  voice 
which  rumbled  through  the  low  nave  like  a  hoarse  organ. 
Vincent,  robed  in  a  surplice  much  too  large  for  him,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Abbe  Caffin,  carried  an  old  silver 
censer,  and  was  vastly  amused  by  the  tinkling  of  its  chains ; 
he  swung  it  to  a  great  height,  so  as  to  produce  copious  clouds 
of  smoke,  and  glanced  behind  him  every  now  and  then  to  see 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  making  any  one  cough.  The  church 
was  almost  full,  for  everybody  wanted  to  see  his  reverence's 
painting.  Peasant  women  laughed  with  pleasure  because  the 
place  smelt  so  nice,  while  the  men,  standing  under  the  gallery, 
jerked  their  heads  approvingly  at  each  deeper  and  deeper  note 
that  came  from  the  rural  guard.  Filtering  through  the  paper 
window  panes  the  full  morning  sun  lighted  up  the  brightly 
painted  walls,  on  which  the  women's  caps  cast  shadows  re- 
sembling huge  butterflies.  The  artificial  flowers,  with  which 
the  altar  was  decorated,  almost  seemed  to  possess  the  moist 
freshness  of  natural  ones  newly  gathered ;  and  when  the 
priest  turned  round  to  bless  the  congregation,  he  felt  even 
stronger  emotion  than  before,  as  he  saw  his  church  so  clean, 
so  full,  and  so  steeped  hi  music  and  incense  and  light. 

After  the  offertory,  however,  a  buzzing  murmur  sped 
through  the  peasant  women.  Vincent  inquisitively  turned 
his  head,  and  in  doing  so,  almost  let  the  charcoal  in  his  censer 
fall  upon  the  priest's  chasuble.  And,  wishing  to  excuse  him- 
self, as  he  saw  the  Abbe  looking  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
reproof,  he  murmured  :  '  It  is  your  reverence's  uncle,  who  has 
just  come  in.' 

At  the  end  of  the  church,  standing  beside  one  of  the 
slender  wooden  pillars  that  supported  the  gallery,  Abbe*  Mouret 
then  perceived  Doctor  Pascal.  The  doctor  was  not  wearing 
his  usual  cheerful  and  slightly  scoffing  expression.  Hat  in 
hand,  he  stood  there  looking  very  grave,  and  followed  the 
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service  with  evident  impatience.  The  sight  of  the  priest  at 
the  altar,  his  solemn  demeanour,  his  slow  gestures,  and  the 
perfect  serenity  of  his  countenance,  appeared  to  gradually 
increase  his  irritation.  He  could  not  stay  there  till  the  end 
of  the  mass,  but  left  the  church,  and  walked  up  and  down 
beside  his  horse  and  gig,  which  he  had  secured  to  one  of  the 
parsonage  shutters. 

'  Will  that  nephew  of  mine  never  have  finished  censing 
himself? '  he  asked  of  La  Teuse,  who  was  just  coming  out  of 
the  vestry. 

'  It  is  all  over,'  she  replied.  '  Won't  you  come  into  the 
drawing-room  ?  His  reverence  is  unrobing.  He  knows  you 
are  here.' 

1  Well,  unless  he  were  blind,  he  couldn't  very  well  help  it,' 
growled  the  doctor,  as  he  followed  La  Teuse  into  the  cold- 
looking,  stiffly  furnished  chamber,  which  she  pompously  called 
the  drawing-room.  Here  for  a  few  minutes  he  paced  up  and 
down.  The  gloomy  coldness  of  his  surroundings  seemed  to 
increase  his  irritation.  As  he  strode  about,  flourishing  a 
stick  he  carried,  he  kept  on  striking  the  well-worn  chair-seats 
of  horsehair  which  sounded  hard  and  dead  as  stone.  Then, 
tired  of  walking,  he  took  his  stand  in  front  of  the  mantel- 
piece, in  the  centre  of  which  a  gaudily  painted  image  of  Saint 
Joseph  occupied  the  place  of  a  clock. 

'  Ah  !  here  he  comes  at  last,'  he  said,  as  he  heard  the  door 
opening.  And  stepping  towards  the  Abbe  he  went  on :  '  Do 
you  know  that  you  made  me  listen  to  half  a  mass  ?  It  is  a 
very  long  time  since  that  happened  to  me.  But  I  was  bent 
on  seeing  you  to-day.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 

Then  he  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  priest  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise.  Silence  fell.  '  You  at  all  events  are  quite 
well,'  he  resumed,  in  a  different  voice. 

'  Yes,  I  am  very  much  better  than  I  was,'  replied  Abbe 
Mouret,  with  a  smile.  '  I  did  not  expect  you  before  Thursday. 
Sunday  isn't  your  day  for  coming.  Is  there  something  you 
want  to  tell  me  ?  ' 

Uncle  Pascal  did  not  give  an  immediate  answer.  He  went 
on  looking  at  the  Abbe.  The  latter  was  still  fresh  from  the 
influence  of  the  church  and  the  mass.  His  hair  was  fragrant 
with  the  perfume  of  the  incense,  and  in  his  eyes  shone  all  the 
joy  of  the  Cross.  His  uncle  jogged  his  head,  as  he  noticed 
that  expression  of  triumphant  peace. 

'I  have  come  from    the    Paradou,'   he   said,   abruptly. 
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'  Jeanbernat  came  to  fetch  me  there.    I  have  seen  Albine, 
and  she  disquiets  me.     She  needs  much  careful  treatment.' 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  priest  as  he  spoke,  but  he 
did  not  detect  so  much  as  a  quiver  of  Serge's  eyelids. 

'  She  took  great  care  of  you,  you  know,'  he  added,  more 
roughly.  '  Without  her,  my  boy,  you  might  now  be  in  one  of 
the  cells  at  Lea  Tulettes,  with  a  strait  waistcoat  on.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  promised  that  you  would  go  to  see  her.  I  will  take 
you  with  me.  It  will  be  a  farewell  meeting.  She  is  anxious 
to  go  away.' 

'  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  pray  for  the  person  of  whom 
you  speak,'  said  Abbe  Mouret,  softly. 

And  as  the  doctor,  losing  his  temper,  brought  his  stick 
down  heavily  upon  the  couch,  he  added  calmly,  but  in  a  firm 
voice : 

'I  am  a  priest,  and  can  only  help  with  prayers.' 

'Ah,  well!  Yes,  you  are  right,'  said  Uncle  Pascal, 
dropping  down  into  an  armchair,  '  it  is  I  who  am  an  old  fool. 
Yes,  I  wept  like  a  child,  as  I  came  here  alone  in  my  gig. 
That  is  what  comes  of  living  amongst  books.  One  learns  a 
lot  from  them,  but  one  makes  a  fool  of  oneself  in  the  world. 
How  could  I  guess  that  it  would  all  turn  out  so  badly  ? ' 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  about  again, 
looking  exceedingly  troubled. 

'  But  yes,  but  yes,  I  ought  to  have  guessed.  It  was  all 
quite  natural.  Though  with  one  in  your  position,  it  was 
bound  to  be  abominable  !  You  are  not  as  other  men.  But 
listen  to  me,  I  assure  you  that  otherwise  you  would  never 
have  recovered.  It  was  she  alone,  with  the  atmosphere  she 
set  round  you,  who  saved  you  from  madness.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  tell  you  what  a  state  you  were  in.  It  is  one 
of  my  most  wonderful  cures.  But  I  can't  take  any  pride,  any 
pleasure  in  it,  for  now  the  poor  girl  is  dying  of  it ! ' 

Abbe  Mouret  remained  there  erect,  perfectly  calm,  his  face 
reflecting  all  the  quiet  serenity  of  a  martyr  whom  nothing 
that  man  might  do  could  disturb. 

'  God  will  take  mercy  upon  her,'  he  said. 

'  God !  God  !  '  muttered  the  doctor  below  his  breath. 
'  Ah !  He  would  do  better  not  to  interfere.  We  might 
manage  matters  if  we  were  left  to  ourselves.'  Then,  raising 
his  voice,  he  added  :  '  I  thought  I  had  considered  everything 
carefully,  that  is  the  most  wonderful  part  of  it.  Oh  !  what  a 
fool  I  was  !  You  would  stay  there,  I  thought,  for  a  month 
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to  recover  your  strength.  The  shade  of  the  trees,  the  cheerful 
chatter  of  the  girl,  all  the  youthfulness  about  you  would 
quickly  bring  you  round.  And  then  you,  on  your  side,  it 
seemed  to  me,  would  do  something  to  reclaim  the  poor  child 
from  her  wild  ways  ;  you  would  civilise  her,  and,  between  us, 
we  should  turn  her  into  a  young  lady,  for  whom  we  should, 
by-and-by,  find  a  suitable  husband.  It  seemed  such  a  perfect 
scheme.  And  then  how  was  I  to  guess  that  old  philosophising 
Jeanbernat  would  never  stir  an  inch  from  his  lettuce-beds  ? 
Well !  well !  I  myself  never  left  my  own  laboratory.  I  had 
such  pressing  work  there.  .  .  .  And  it  is  all  my  fault !  Ah  ! 
I  am  a  stupid  bungler ! ' 

He  was  choking,  and  wished  to  go  off.  And  he  began  to 
look  about  him  for  his  hat,  though,  all  the  while,  he  had  it 
on  his  head. 

'  Good-bye ! '  he  stammered  ;  .'  I  am  going.  So  you  won't 
come?  Do,  now— for  my  sake!  You  see  how  miserable, 
how  upset  I  am.  I  swear  to  you  that  she  shall  go  away 
immediately  afterwards.  That  is  all  settled.  My  gig  is 
here ;  you  might  be  back  in  an  hour.  Come,  do  come,  I  beg 
you.' 

The  priest  made  a  sweeping  gesture ;  such  a  gesture  as 
the  doctor  had  seen  him  make  before  the  altar. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  I  cannot.' 

Then,  as  he  accompanied  his  uncle  out  of  the  room,  he 
added  : 

'  Tell  her  to  fall  on  her  knees  and  pray  to  God.  God  will 
hear  her  as  He  heard  me,  and  He  will  comfort  her  as  He  has 
comforted  me.  There  is  no  other  means  of  salvation.' 

The  doctor  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

1  Good-bye,  then,'  he  repeated.  «  You  are  quite  well  now, 
and  have  no  further  need  of  me.' 

But,  as  he  was  unfastening  his  horse,  Desiree,  who  had 
heard  his  voice,  came  running  up.  She  was  extremely 
attached  to  her  uncle.  When  she  had  been  younger  he  had 
been  wont  to  listen  to  her  childish  prattle  for  hours  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  weariness.  And,  even  now,  he  did 
his  best  to  spoil  her,  and  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in 
her  farmyard,  often  spending  a  whole  afternoon  with  her 
amongst  her  fowls  and  ducks,  and  smiling  at  her  with  his 
bright  eyes.  He  seemed  to  consider  her  superior  to  other 
girls.  And  so  she  now  flung  herself  round  his  neck,  in  an 
impulse  of  affection,  and  cried : 
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'  Aren't  you  going  to  stay  and  have  some  lunch  with  us  ? 
But  having  kissed  her,  he  said  he  could  not  remain,  and 
unfastened  her  arms  from  his  neck  with  a  somewhat  pettish 
air.      She  laughed  however,  and  again  clasped  her  arms 
round  him. 

'  Oh  !  but  you  must,'  she  persisted.  '  I  have  some  eggs 
that  have  only  just  been  laid.  I  have  been  looking  in  the 
nests,  and  there  are  fourteen  eggs  this  morning.  And,  if  you 
will  stay,  we  can  have  a  fowl,  the  white  one,  that  is  always 
quarrelling  with  the  others.  When  you  were  here  on 
Thursday,  you  know,  it  picked  the  big  spotted  hen's  eye  out.' 

But  her  uncle  persisted  in  his  refusal.  He  was  irritated 
to  find  that  he  could  not  unfasten  the  knot  in  which  he  had 
tied  his  reins.  And  then  she  began  to  skip  round  him, 
clapping  her  hands  and  repeating  in  a  sing-song  voice  :  '  Yes  ! 
yes !  you'll  stay,  and  we  will  eat  it  up,  we'll  eat  it  up  !  ' 

Her  uncle  could  no  longer  resist  her  blandishments  ;  he 
raised  his  head  and  smiled  at  her.  She  seemed  so  full  of  life 
and  health  and  sincerity ;  her  gaiety  was  as  frank  and 
natural  as  the  sheet  of  sunlight  which  was  gilding  her  bare 
arms. 

'  You  big  silly ! '  he  said  ;  and  clasping  her  by  the  wrists  as 
she  continued  skipping  gleefully  about  him,  he  went  on :  '  No, 
dear  ;  not  to-day.  I  have  to  go  to  see  a  poor  girl  who  is  ill. 
But  I  will  come  some  other  morning.  I  promise  you  faith- 
fully.' 

'  When  ?  when  ?  '  she  persisted.  '  On  Thursday  ?  The 
cow  is  in  calf,  you  know,  and  she  hasn't  seemed  at  all  well 
these  last  two  days.  You  are  a  doctor,  and  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  her  something  to  do  her  good.' 

Abb6  Mouret,  who  had  calmly  remained  there,  could  not 
restrain  a  slight  laugh. 

The  doctor  gaily  got  into  his  gig  and  exclaimed :  '  All 
right,  my  dear,  I  will  attend  to  your  cow.  Come  and  let  me 
kiss  you.  Ah  !  how  nice  and  healthy  you  are  !  And  you  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  others  put  together.  Ah  !  if  every 
one  was  like  my  big  silly,  this  earth  would  be  too  beautiful ! ' 

He  set  his  horse  off  with  a  cluck  of  his  tongue,  and  con- 
tinued talking  to  himself  as  the  gig  rattled  down  the  hill. 

'  Yes,  yes  !  there  should  be  nothing  but  animals.  Ah  !  if 
they  were  mere  animals,  how  happy  and  gay  and  strong  they 
would  all  be  !  It  has  gone  well  with  the  girl,  who  is  as 
happy  as  her  cow  ;  but  it  has  gone  badly  with  the  lad,  who  is 
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in  torture  beneath  his  cassock.  A  drop  too  much  blood,  a 
little  too  much  nerve,  and  one's  whole  life  is  wrecked  1  ... 
They  are  true  Bougons  and  true  Macquarts  those  children 
there !  The  tail-end  of  the  stock — its  final  degeneracy.' 

Then,  urging  on  his  horse,  he  drove  at  a  trot  up  the  hill 
that  led  to  the  Paradou. 


VII 

SUNDAY  was  a  busy  day  for  Abbe  Mouret.  He  had  to  think 
of  vespers,  which  he  generally  said  to  empty  seats,  for  even 
mother  Brichet  did  not  carry  her  piety  so  far  as  to  go  back  to 
church  in  the  afternoon.  Then,  at  four  o'clock,  Brother 
Archangias  brought  the  little  rogues  from  his  school  to  repeat 
their  catechism  to  his  reverence.  This  lesson  sometimes 
lasted  until  late.  When  the  children  showed  themselves 
quite  intractable,  La  Teuse  was  summoned  to  frighten  them 
with  her  broom 

On  that  particular  Sunday,  about  four  o'clock,  D6siree 
found  herself  quite  alone  in  the  parsonage.  As  she  felt  a 
little  bored,  she  went  to  gather  some  food  for  her  rabbits  in 
the  churchyard,  where  there  were  some  magnificent  poppies, 
of  which  rabbits  are  extremely  fond.  Dragging  herself 
about  on  her  knees  between  the  grave-stones,  she  gathered 
apronfuls  of  juicy  verdure  on  which  her  pets  fell  greedily. 

'  Oh !  what  lovely  plantains  ! '  she  muttered,  stooping 
before  Abbe  Caffin's  tombstone,  and  delighted  with  the  dis- 
covery she  had  made. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  magnificent  plantains  spreading 
out  their  broad  leaves  beside  the  stone.  Desiree  had  just 
finished  filling  her  apron  with  them  when  she  fancied  she 
heard  a  strange  noise  behind  her.  A  rustling  of  branches 
and  a  rolling  of  small  pebbles  came  from  the  ravine  which 
skirted  one  side  of  the  graveyard,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flowed  the  Mascle,  a  stream  which  descended  from  the  high 
lands  of  the  Paradou.  But  the  ascent  here  was  so  rough,  so 
impracticable,  that  D£sir£e  imagined  that  the  noise  could 
only  have  been  made  by  some  lost  dog  or  straying  goat.  She 
stepped  quickly  to  the  edge,  and,  as  she  looked  over,  she  was 
amazed  to  see  amidst  the  brambles  a  girl  who  wag  climbing 
up  the  rocks  with  extraordinary  agility. 
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1 1  will  give  you  a  hand,'  she  said.  '  You  might  easily 
break  your  neck  there.' 

The  girl,  directly  she  saw  she  was  discovered,  started 
back,  as  though  she  would  rather  go  down  again,  but  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  ventured  to  take  the  hand  that  was 
held  out  to  her. 

'  Oh  !  I  know  who  you  are,'  said  D6siree,  with  a  beaming 
smile,  and  letting  her  apron  fall  that  she  might  grasp  the 
girl  by  the  waist.  '  You  once  gave  me  some  blackbirds,  but 
they  all  died,  poor  little  dears.  I  was  so  sorry  about  it. — 
Wait  a  bit,  I  know  your  name,  I  have  heard  it  before.  La 
Teuse  often  mentions  it  when  Serge  isn't  there ;  but  she 
told  me  that  I  was  not  to  repeat  it.  Wait  a  moment,  I  shall 
remember  it  directly  ! ' 

She  tried  to  recall  the  name,  and  grew  quite  grave  in  the 
attempt.  Then,  having  succeeded  in  remembering  it,  she 
became  gay  again,  and  seemingly  found  great  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  its  musical  sound. 

'  Albine  !  Albine  ! —  What  a  sweet  name  it  is  !  At  first 
I  used  to  think  you  must  be  a  torn-tit,  because  I  once  had  a 
torn-tit  with  a  name  very  like  yours,  though  I  don't  remember 
exactly  what  it  was.' 

Albine  did  not  smile.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  there 
was  a  feverish  gleam  in  her  eyes.  A  few  drops  of  blood 
trickled  from  her  hands.  When  she  had  recovered  her 
breath,  she  hastily  exclaimed  : 

'  No  !  no !  leave  it  alone.  You  will  only  stain  your  handker- 
chief. It  is  nothing  but  a  scratch.  I  didn't  want  to  come 
by  the  road,  as  I  should  have  been  seen — so  I  preferred 
coming  along  the  bed  of  the  torrent —  Is  Serge  there  ?  ' 

Desired  did  not  feel  at  all  shocked  at  hearing  the  girl 
pronounce  her  brother's  name  thus  familiarly  and  with  an 
expression  of  subdued  passion.  She  simply  replied  that  he 
was  in  the  church  hearing  the  children  say  their  catechism. 

'  You  must  not  speak  at  all  loudly,'  she  added,  raising 
her  finger  to  her  lips.  '  Serge  forbade  me  to  talk  loudly 
when  he  is  catechising  the  children,  and  we  shall  get  into 
trouble  if  we  don't  keep  quiet.  Let  us  go  into  the  stable — 
shall  we  ?  We  can  talk  better  there.' 

'  I  want  to  see  Serge,'  said  Albine,  simply. 

D£sir£e  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  church,  and  then 
whispered,  '  Yes,  yes ;  Serge  will  be  finely  caught.  Come 
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with  me.     We  will  bide  ourselves,  and  keep  quite  quiet.    We 
shall  have  some  fine  fun ! ' 

She  had  picked  up  the  herbage  which  had  fallen  from 
her  apron,  and  quitting  the  graveyard  she  stole  back  to  the 
parsonage,  telling  Albino  to  hide  herself  behind  her  and  make 
herself  as  little  as  possible.  As  they  stealthily  glided  through 
the  farmyard,  they  caught  sight  of  La  Teuse,  who  was 
crossing  over  to  the  vestry,  but  she  did  not  appear  to  notice 
them. 

'  There !  there ! '  said  Desiree,  quite  delighted,  as  they 
stowed  themselves  away  in  the  stable ;  '  keep  quiet,  and  no 
one  will  know  that  we  are  here.  There  is  some  straw  there 
for  you  to  lie  down  upon.' 

Albine  seated  herself  on  a  truss  of  straw. 
'  And   Serge  ? '   she  asked,  persisting  in  her  one  fixed 
idea. 

'  Listen !  You  can  hear  his  voice.  When  he  claps  his 
hands,  it  will  be  all  over,  and  the  children  will  go  away — 
Listen  !  he  is  telling  them  a  tale.' 

They  could  indeed  just  hear  Abbe  Mouret's  voice,  which 
was  wafted  to  them  through  the  vestry  doorway  which  La 
Teuse  had  doubtless  left  open.  It  came  to  them  like  a 
solemn  murmur,  in  which  they  could  distinguish  the  name  of 
Jesus  thrice  repeated.  Albine  trembled.  She  sprang  up  as 
though  to  hasten  to  that  beloved  voice  whose  caressing 
accents  she  knew  so  well,  but  all  sound  of  it  suddenly  died 
away,  shut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  door.  Then  she  sat 
down  again,  to  wait,  her  hands  tightly  clasped,  and  her  clear 
eyes  gleaming  with  the  intensity  of  her  thoughts.  Desiree, 
who  was  lying  at  her  feet,  gazed  up  at  her  with  innocent 
admiration. 

'  How  beautiful  you  are  ! '  she  whispered.  '  You  are  like 
an  image  that  Serge  used  to  have  in  his  bedroom.  It  was 
quite  white  like  you  are,  with  great  curls  floating  about  the 
neck ;  and  the  heart  was  quite  bare  and  uncovered,  just  in 
the  place  where  I  can  feel  yours  beating —  But  you  are  not 
listening  to  me.  You  are  looking  quite  sad.  Let  us  play  at 
something  ?  Will  you  ? ' 

Then  she  stopped  short,  holding  her  breath  and  saying 
between  her  teeth :  '  Ah  !  the  wretches  !  they  will  get  us 
caught ! '  She  still  had  her  apron  full  of  herbage  with  her, 
and  her  pets  were  taking  it  by  assault.  A  troop  of  fowls  had 
surrounded  her,  clucking  and  calling  each  other,  and  pecking 
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at  the  hanging  green  stuff.  The  goat  pushed  its  head  slyly 
under  her  arm,  and  began  to  eat  the  longer  leaves.  Even  the 
cow,  which  was  tethered  to  the  wall,  strained  at  its  cord  and 
poked  out  its  nose,  kissing  her  with  its  warm  breath. 

^  '  Oh !  you  thieves  1 '  cried  Desiree.  '  But  this  is  for  the 
rabbits,  not  for  you !  Leave  me  alone,  won't  you !  You, 
there,  will  get  your  ears  boxed,  if  you  don't  go  away !  And 
you  too  will  have  your  tail  pulled  if  I  catch  you  at  it  again. 
The  wretches  !  they  will  be  eating  my  hands  soon  ! ' 

She  drove  the  goat  off,  dispersed  the  fowls  with  her  feet, 
and  tapped  the  cow's  nose  with  her  fists.  But  the  creatures 
just  shook  themselves,  and  then  came  back  more  greedily 
than  ever,  surrounding  her,  jumping  on  her,  and  tearing  open 
her  apron.  At  this  she  whispered  to  Albine,  as  though  she 
were  afraid  the  animals  might  hear  her. 

'  Aren't  they  amusing,  the  dears  ?    Watch  them  eat.' 

Albine  looked  on  with  a  grave  expression. 

'  Now,  now,  be  good,'  resumed  Desiree ;  '  you  shall  all 
have  some,  but  you  must  wait  your  turns.  Now,  big  Lisa, 
you  first.  Eh  !  how  fond  you  are  of  plantain,  aren't  you  ?  ' 

Big  Lisa  was  the  cow.  She  slowly  munched  a  handful  of 
the  juicy  leaves  which  had  grown  beside  Abbe  Caffin's  tomb. 
A  thread  of  saliva  hung  down  from  her  mouth,  and  her  great 
brown  eyes  shone  with  quiet  enjoyment. 

'  There  !  now  it's  your  turn,'  continued  Desiree,  turning 
towards  the  goat.  '  You  are  fond  of  poppies,  I  know ;  and 
you  like  the  flowers  best,  don't  you  ?  The  buds  that  shine 
in  your  teeth  like  red-hot  butterflies  !  See,  here  are  some 
splendid  ones ;  they  came  from  the  left-hand  corner,  where 
there  was  a  burial  last  year.' 

^As  she  spoke,  she  gave  the  goat  a  bunch  of  scarlet  flowers, 
which  the  animal  ate  from  her  hand.  When  there  was 
nothing  left  in  her  grasp  but  the  stalks,  she  pushed  these 
between  its  teeth.  Behind  her,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  fowls 
were  desperately  pecking  away  at  her  petticoats.  She  threw 
them  some  wild  chicory  and  dandelions  which  she  had 
gathered  amongst  the  old  slabs  that  were  ranged  alongside 
the  church  walls.  It  was  particularly  over  the  dandelions  that 
the  fowls  quarrelled,  so  voraciously  indeed,  with  such  scratch- 
ings  and  flapping  of  wings,  that  the  other  fowls  in  the 
yard  heard  them.  And  then  came  a  general  invasion.  The 
big  yellow  cock,  Alexander,  was  the  first  to  appear  ;  having 
seized  a  dandelion  and  torn  it  in  halves,  without  attempting 
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to  eat  it,  lie  called  to  the  hens  who  were  still  outside  to  come 
and  peck.  Then  a  white  hen  strutted  in,  then  a  black  one, 
and  then  a  whole  crowd  of  hens,  who  hustled  one  another, 
and  trod  on  one  another's  tails,  and  ended  by  forming  a  wild 
flood  of  feathers.  Behind  the  fowls  came  the  pigeons,  and 
the  ducks,  and  the  geese,  and,  last  of  all,  the  turkeys.  De'sire'e 
laughed  at  seeing  herself  thus  surrounded  by  this  noisy, 
squabbling  mob. 

'  This  is  what  always  happens,'  said  she,  '  every  time  that 
I  bring  any  green  stuff  from  the  graveyard.  They  nearly 
kill  each  other  to  get  at  it ;  they  must  find  it  very  nice.' 

Then  she  made  a  fight  to  keep  a  few  handfuls  of  the  leaves 
from  the  greedy  beaks  which  rose  all  round  her,  saying  that 
something  must  really  be  saved  for  the  rabbits.  She  would 
surely  get  angry  with  them  if  they  went  on  like  that,  and  give 
them  nothing  but  dry  bread  in  future.  However,  she  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  The  geese  tugged  at  her  apron  so 
violently  that  she  was  almost  pulled  down  upon  her  knees  ; 
the  ducks  gobbled  away  at  her  ankles ;  two  of  the  pigeons 
flew  upon  her  head,  and  some  of  the  fowls  fluttered  about  her 
shoulders.  It  was  the  ferocity  of  creatures  who  smell  flesh  : 
the  fat  plantains,  the  crimson  poppies,  the  milky  dandelions, 
in  which  remained  some  of  the  life  of  the  dead.  Desiree 
laughed  loudly,  and  felt  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  slipping 
down,  and  letting  go  of  her  last  two  handfuls,  when  the  fowls 
were  panic-stricken  by  a  terrible  grunting. 

'  Ah  !  it's  you,  my  fatty,'  she  exclaimed,  quite  delighted ; 
1  eat  them  up,  and  set  me  at  liberty.' 

The  pig  waddled  in ;  he  was  no  longer  the  little  pig  of 
former  days — pink  as  a  newly  painted  toy,  with  a  tiny  little  tail, 
like  a  bit  of  string ;  but  a  fat  wobbling  creature,  fit  to  be  killed, 
with  a  belly  as  round  as  a  monk's,  and  a  back  all  bristling 
with  rough  hairs,  that  reeked  of  fatness.  His  stomach  had 
grown  quite  yellow  from  his  habit  of  sleeping  on  the  manure 
heap.  Waddling  along  on  his  shaky  feet,  he  charged  with 
lowered  snout  at  the  scared  fowls,  and  so  left  Desiree  at 
liberty  to  escape,  and  take  the  rabbits  the  few  scraps  of  green 
stuff  which  she  had  so  strenuously  defended.  When  she  came 
back,  all  was  peace  again.  The  stupid,  ecstatic-looking  geese 
were  lazily  swaying  their  long  necks  about,  the  ducks  and 
turkeys  were  waddling  in  ungainly  fashion  alongside  the  wall ; 
the  fowls  were  quietly  clucking  and  pecking  at  invisible  grains 
on  the  hard  ground  of  the  stable ;  while  the  pig,  the  goat,  and 
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the  big  cow,  were  drowsily  blinking  their  eyes,  as  though 
they  were  falling  asleep.     Outside  it  had  just  begun  to  rain. 

'  Ah  !  well,  there's  a  shower  coming  on  !  '  cried  Desired, 
throwing  herself  down  on  the  straw.  '  You  had  better  stay 
where  you  are,  my  dears,  if  you  don't  want  to  get  soaked.' 

Then  she  turned  to  Albine  and  added  :  '  How  stupid  they 
all  look,  don't  they  ?  They  only  wake  up  just  to  eat ! ' 

Albine  still  remained  silent.  The  merry  laughter  of  that 
buxom  girl  as  she  struggled  amidst  those  greedy  necks  and 
gluttonous  beaks,  which  tickled  and  kissed  her,  and  seemed 
bent  on  devouring  her  very  flesh,  had  rendered  the  unhappy 
daughter  of  the  Paradou  yet  paler  than  she  had  been  before. 
So  much  gaiety,  so  much  vitality,  so  much  boisterous  health 
made  her  despair.  She  strained  her  feverish  arms  to  her 
desolate  bosom,  which  desertion  had  parched. 

'  And  Serge  ?  '  she  asked  again,  in  the  same  clear,  stubborn 
voice. 

'  Hush  ! '  said  Desiree.  '  I  heard  him  just  now.  He 
hasn't  finished  yet —  We  have  been  making  a  pretty  disturb- 
ance ;  La  Teuse  must  surely  have  grown  deaf  this  afternoon — 
Let  us  keep  quiet  now.  I  like  to  hear  the  rain  fall.' 

The  shower  beat  in  at  the  open  doorway,  casting  big 
drops  upon  the  threshold.  The  restless  fowls,  after  venturing 
out  for  a  moment,  had  quickly  retreated  to  the  far  end  of  the 
stable  ;  where,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  three  ducks  who 
remained  quietly  walking  in  the  rain,  all  the  pets  had  now 
taken  refuge,  clustering  round  the  girl's  skirts.  It  was  grow- 
ing very  warm  amongst  the  straw.  Desiree  pulled  two  big 
trusses  together,  made  a  bed  of  them,  and  lay  down  at  full 
length.  She  felt  extremely  comfortable  there. 

'  It  is  so  nice,'  she  murmured.  '  Come  and  lie  down  like 
me.  It  is  so  springy  and  soft,  all  this  straw  ;  and  it  tickles 
one  so  funnily  in  the  neck.  Do  you  roll  about  in  the  straw 
at  home  ?  There  is  nothing  I  am  fonder  of —  Sometimes 
I  tickle  the  soles  of  my  feet  with  it.  That  is  very  funny,  too — ' 
But  at  that  moment,  the  big  yellow  cock,  who  had  been 
gravely  stalking  towards  her,  jumped  upon  her  breast. 

'  Get  away  with  you,  Alexander  !  get  away ! '  she  cried. 
'  What  a  tiresome  creature  he  is  !  The  idea  of  his  perching 
himself  on  me —  You  are  too  rough,  sir,  and  you  scratch  me 
with  your  claws.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  I  don't  want  you  to  go 
away,  but  you  must  be  good,  and  mustn't  peck  at  my  hair.' 
Then  she  troubled  herself  no  further  about  him.  The 
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cock  still  maintained  his  position,  every  now  and  then  glancing 
inquisitively  at  the  girl's  chin  with  his  gleaming  eye.  The 
other  birds  all  began  to  cluster  round  her.  After  rolling 
amongst  the  straw,  she  was  now  lying  lazily  on  her  back  with 
her  arms  stretched  out. 

'  Ah  !  how  pleasant  it  is,'  she  said  ;  '  but  then  it  makes  me 
feel  so  sleepy.  Straw  always  makes  one  drowsy,  doesn't  it  ? 
Serge  doesn't  like  it.  Perhaps  you  don't  either.  What  do 
you  like  ?  Tell  me,  so  that  I  may  know.' 

She  was  gradually  dozing  off.  For  a  moment  she  opened 
her  eyes  widely,  as  though  she  were  looking  for  something, 
and  then  her  eyelids  fell  with  a  tranquil  smile  of  content. 
She  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  after  a  few  minutes  she  opened 
her  eyes  again,  and  said : 

'  The  cow  is  going  to  have  a  calf —  That  will  be  so  nice, 
and  will  please  me  more  than  anything.' 

Then  she  sank  into  deep  slumber.  The  fowls  had  ended 
by  perching  on  her  body ;  she  was  buried  beneath  a  wave  of 
living  plumage.  Hens  were  brooding  over  her  feet ;  geese 
stretched  their  soft  downy  necks  over  her  legs.  The  pig  lay 
against  her  left  side,  while  on  the  right,  the  goat  poked  its 
bearded  head  under  her  arm.  The  pigeons  were  roosting  and 
nestling  all  over  her,  on  her  hands,  her  waist,  and  her 
shoulders.  And  there  she  lay  asleep,  in  all  her  rosy  fresh- 
ness, caressed  by  the  cow's  warm  breath,  while  the  big  cock 
still  squatted  just  below  her  bosom  with  gleaming  comb  and 
quivering  wings. 

Outside,  the  rain  was  falling  less  heavily.  A  sunbeam, 
escaping  from  beneath  a  cloud,  gilded  the  fine  drops  of  water. 
Albine,  who  had  remained  perfectly  still,  watched  the  slumber 
of  Desiree,  that  big,  plump  girl  who  found  her  great  delight 
in  rolling  about  in  the  straw.  She  wished  that  she,  too, 
could  slumber  away  so  peacefully,  and  feel  such  pleasure, 
because  a  few  straws  had  tickled  her  neck.  And  she  felt 
jealous  of  those  strong  arms,  that  firm  bosom,  all  that  vitality, 
all  that  purely  animal  development  which  made  the  other 
like  a  tranquil  easy-minded  sister  of  the  big  red  and  white 
cow. 

However,  the  rain  had  now  quite  ceased.  The  three  cats 
of  the  parsonage  filed  out  into  the  yard  one  after  the  other, 
keeping  close  to  the  wall,  and  taking  the  greatest  precautions 
to  avoid  wetting  their  paws.  They  peeped  into  the  stable, 
and  then  stalked  up  to  the  sleeping  girl,  and  lay  down, 
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purring,  close  by  her.  Moumou,  the  big  black  cat,  curled 
itself  up  close  to  her  cheek,  and  gently  licked  her  chin. 

1  And  Serge  ? '  murmured  Albine,  quite  mechanically. 

What  was  it  that  kept  them  apart  ?  Who  was  it  that 
prevented  them  from  being  happy  together  ?  Why  might  she 
not  love  him,  and  why  might  she  not  be  loved,  freely  and  in 
the  broad  sunlight,  as  the  trees  lived  and  loved  ?  She  knew 
not,  but  she  felt  that  she  had  been  forsaken,  and  had  received 
a  mortal  wound.  Yet  she  was  possessed  by  a  stubborn,  de- 
termined longing,  a  very  necessity,  indeed,  of  once  more 
clasping  her  love  in  her  arms,  of  concealing  him  somewhere, 
that  he  might  be  hers  in  all  felicity.  She  rose  to  her  feet. 
The  vestry  door  had  just  been  opened  again.  A  clapping  of 
hands  sounded,  followed  by  the  uproar  of  a  swarm  of  children 
clattering  in  wooden  shoes  over  the  stone  flags.  The  cate- 
chising was  over.  Then  Albine  gently  glided  out  of  the 
stable,  where  she  had  been  waiting  for  an  hour  amidst  the 
reeking  warmth  that  emanated  from  D^sireVs  pets. 

As  she  quietly  slipped  through  the  passage  that  led  to 
the  vestry,  she  caught  sight  of  La  Teuse,  who  was  going  to 
her  kitchen,  and  who  fortunately  did  not  turn  her  head. 
Certain,  now,  of  not  being  seen  and  stopped,  Albine  softly 
pushed  the  door  which  was  before  her,  keeping  hold  of  it  in 
order  that  it  might  make  no  noise  as  it  closed  again. 

And  she  found  herself  in  the  church. 


VIII 

AT  first  she  could  see  nobody.  Outside,  the  rain  had  again 
begun  to  fall  in  fine  close  drops.  The  church  looked  very 
grey  and  gloomy.  She  passed  behind  the  high-altar,  and 
walked  on  towards  the  pulpit.  In  the  middle  of  the  nave, 
there  were  only  a  number  of  empty  benches,  left  there  in 
disorder  by  the  urchins  of  the  catechism  class.  Amidst  all 
this  void  came  a  low  tic-tac  from  the  swaying  pendulum. 
She  went  down  the  church  to  knock  at  the  confessional-box, 
which  she  saw  standing  at  the  other  end.  But,  just  as  she 
passed  the  Chapel  of  the  Dead,  she  caught  sight  of  Abbe 
Mouret  prostrated  before  the  great  bleeding  Christ.  He  did 
not  stir ;  he  must  have  thought  that  it  was  only  La  Teuse 
putting  the  seats  in  order  behind  him. 
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But  Albine  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

'  Serge,'  she  said,  '  I  have  come  for  you.' 

The  priest  raised  his  head  with  a  start.  His  face  was 
very  pale.  He  remained  on  his  knees  and  crossed  himself, 
while  his  lips  still  quivered  with  the  words  of  his  prayer. 

'  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,'  she  continued.  '  Every 
morning  and  every  evening  I  looked  to  see  if  you  were  not 
coming.  I  have  counted  the  days  till  I  could  keep  the 
reckoning  no  longer.  Ah !  for  weeks  and  weeks —  Then, 
when  I  grew  sure  that  you  were  not  coming,  I  set  out  my- 
self, and  came  here.  I  said  to  myself :  "  I  will  fetch  him 
away  with  me."  Give  me  your  hand  and  let  us  go.' 

She  stretched  out  her  hands,  as  though  to  help  him  to 
rise.  But  he  only  crossed  himself,  afresh.  He  still  continued 
his  prayers  as  he  looked  at  her.  He  had  succeeded  in  calm- 
ing the  first  quiver  of  his  flesh.  From  the  Divine  grace 
which  had  been  streaming  around  him  since  the  early  morn- 
ing, like  a  celestial  bath,  he  derived  a  superhuman  strength. 

'  It  is  not  right  for  you  to  be  here,'  he  said,  gravely.  '  Go 
away.  You  are  aggravating  your  sufferings.' 

'  I  suffer  no  longer,'  she  said,  with  a  smile.  '  I  am  well 
again  ;  I  am  cured,  now  that  I  see  you  once  more —  Listen  ! 
I  made  myself  out  worse  than  I  really  was,  to  induce  them 
to  go  and  fetch  you.  I  am  quite  willing  to  confess  it  now. 
And  that  promise  of  going  away,  of  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood, you  didn't  suppose  I  should  have  kept  it,  did  you  ? 
No,  indeed,  unless  I  had  carried  you  away  with  me  on  my 
shoulders.  The  others  don't  know  it,  but  you  must  know 
that  I  cannot  now  live  anywhere  but  at  your  side.' 

She  grew  quite  cheerful  again,  and  drew  close  to  the 
priest  with  the  caressing  ways  of  a  child  of  nature,  never 
noticing  his  cold  and  rigid  demeanour.  And  she  became 
impatient,  clapped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed : 

'  Come,  Serge ;  make  up  your  mind  and  come.  We  are 
only  losing  time.  There  is  no  necessity  to  think  so  much 
about  it.  It  is  quite  simple ;  I  am  going  to  take  you  with 
me.  If  you  don't  want  any  one  to  see  you,  we  will  go  along 
by  the  Mascle.  It  is  not  very  easy  walking,  but  I  managed 
it  all  by  myself ;  and,  when  we  are  together,  we  can  help 
each  other.  You  know  the  way,  don't  you  ?  We  cross  the 
churchyard,  we  descend  to  the  torrent,  and  then  we  shall 
only  have  to  follow  its  course  right  up  to  the  garden.  And 
one  is  quite  at  home  down  there.  Nobody  can  see  us,  there 
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is  nothing  but  brambles  and  big  round  stones.  The  bed  of 
the  stream  is  nearly  dry.  As  I  came  along,  I  thought :  "  By- 
and-by,  when  he  is  with  me,  we  will  walk  along  gently 
together  and  kiss  one  another."  Come,  Serge,  be  quick ;  I 
am  waiting  for  you.' 

The  priest  no  longer  appeared  to  hear  her.  He  had  be- 
taken himself  to  his  prayers  again,  and  was  asking  Heaven 
to  grant  him  the  courage  of  the  saints.  Before  entering 
upon  the  supreme  struggle,  he  was  arming  himself  with  the 
flaming  sword  of  faith.  For  a  moment  he  had  feared  he  was 
wavering.  He  had  required  all  a  martyr's  courage  and 
endurance  to  remain  firmly  kneeling  there  on  the  flagstones, 
while  Albine  was  calling  him :  his  heart  had  leapt  out 
towards  her,  all  his  blood  had  surged  passionately  through 
his  veins,  filling  him  with  an  intense  yearning  to  clasp  her 
in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  hair.  Her  mere  breath  had 
awakened  all  the  memory  of  their  love  ;  the  vast  garden, 
their  saunters  beneath  the  trees,  and  all  the  joy  of  their 
companionship. 

But  Divine  grace  was  poured  down  upon  him  more 
abundantly,  and  the  torturing  strife,  during  which  all  his 
blood  seemed  to  quit  his  veins,  lasted  but  a  moment. 
Nothing  human  then  remained  within  him.  He  had  become 
wholly  God's. 

Albine,  however,  again  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
She  was  growing  uneasy  and  angry. 

'  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me  ? '  she  asked.  '  You  can't 
refuse  ;  you  will  come  with  me  ?  Remember  that  I  shall 
die  if  you  refuse.  But  no  !  you  can't ;  it  is  impossible.  We 
lived  together  once  ;  it  was  vowed  that  we  should  never 
separate.  Twenty  times,  at  least,  did  you  give  yourself  to 
me.  You  bade  me  take  you  wholly,  your  limbs,  your  breath, 
your  very  life  itself.  I  did  not  dream  it  all.  There  is 
nothing  of  you  that  you  have  not  given  to  me  ;  not  a  hair  in 
your  head  which  is  not  mine.  Your  hands  are  mine.  For 
days  and  days  have  I  held  them  clasped  in  mine.  Your  face, 
your  lips,  your  eyes,  your  brow,  all,  all  are  mine,  and  I  have 
lavished  my  love  upon  them.  Do  you  hear  me,  Serge  ?  ' 

She  stood  erect  before  him,  full  of  proud  assertion,  with 
outstretched  arms.  And,  in  a  louder  voice,  she  repeated : 

'  Do  you  hear  me,  Serge  ?    You  belong  to  me.' 

Then  Abbe"  Mouret  slowly  rose  to  his  feet.  He  leant 
against  the  altar,  and  replied  : 
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1  No.    You  are  mistaken.     I  belong  to  God.' 

He  was  full  of  serenity.  His  shorn  face  seemed  like  that 
of  some  stone  saint,  whom  no  impulse  of  the  flesh  can  dis- 
turb. His  cassock  fell  around  him  in  straight  folds  like  a 
black  winding-sheet,  concealing  all  the  outlines  of  his  body. 
Albine  dropped  back  at  the  sight  of  that  sombre  phantom  of 
her  former  love.  She  missed  his  freely  flowing  beard,  his 
freely  flowing  curls.  And  in  the  midst  of  his  shorn  locks 
she  saw  the  pallid  circle  of  his  tonsure,  which  disquieted  her 
as  if  it  had  been  some  mysterious  evil,  some  malignant  sore 
which  had  grown  there,  and  would  eat  away  all  memory  of 
the  happy  days  they  had  spent  together.  She  could  recognise 
neither  his  hands,  once  so  warm  with  caresses,  nor  his  lissom 
neck,  once  so  sonorous  with  laughter ;  nor  his  agile  feet, 
which  had  carried  her  into  the  recesses  of  the  woodlands. 
Could  this,  indeed,  be  the  strong  youth  with  whom  she  had 
lived  one  whole  season — the  youth  with  soft  down  gleaming 
on  his  bare  breast,  with  skin  browned  by  the  sun's  rays, 
with  every  limb  full  of  vibrating  life  ?  At  this  present  hour 
he  seemed  fleshless ;  his  hair  had  fallen  away  from  him,  and 
all  his  virility  had  withered  within  that  womanish  gown, 
which  left  him  sexless. 

'  Oh  !  you  frighten  me,'  she  murmured.  '  Did  you  think 
then  that  I  was  dead,  that  you  put  on  mourning  ?  Take  off 
that  black  thing ;  put  on  a  blouse.  You  can  tuck  up  the 
sleeves,  and  we  will  catch  crayfishes  again.  Your  arms  used 
to  be  as  white  as  mine.' 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  cassock,  as  though  to  tear  it  off 
him ;  but  he  repulsed  her  with  a  gesture,  without  touching 
her.  He  looked  at  her  now  and  strengthened  himself  against 
temptation  by  never  allowing  his  eyes  to  leave  her.  She 
seemed  to  him  to  have  grown  taller.  She  was  no  longer  the 
playful  damsel  adorned  with  bunches  of  wild-flowers,  and 
casting  to  the  winds  gay,  gipsy  laughter,  nor  was  she  the 
amorosa  in  white  skirts,  gracefully  bending  her  slender  form 
as  she  sauntered  lingeringly  beside  the  hedges.  Now,  there 
was  a  velvety  bloom  upon  her  lips ;  her  hips  were  gracefully 
rounded  ;  her  bosom  was  in  full  bloom.  She  had  become  a 
woman,  with  a  long  oval  face  that  seemed  expressive  of  fruit- 
fulness.  Life  slumbered  within  her.  And  her  cheeks  glowed 
with  luscious  maturity. 

The  priest,  bathed  in  the  voluptuous  atmosphere  that 
seemed  to  emanate  from  all  that  feminine  ripeness,  took  a 
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bitter  pleasure  in  defying  the  caresses  of  her  coral  lips,  the 
tempting  smile  of  her  eyes,  the  witching  charm  of  her  bosom, 
and  all  the  intoxication  which  seemed  to  pour  from  her  at 
every  movement.  He  even  carried  his  temerity  so  far  as  to 
search  with  his  gaze  for  the  spots  that  he  had  once  so  hotly 
kissed,  the  corners  of  her  eyes  and  lips,  her  narrow  temples, 
soft  as  satin,  and  the  ambery  nape  of  her  neck,  which  was 
like  velvet.  And  never,  even  in  her  embrace,  had  he  tasted 
such  felicity  as  he  now  felt  in  martyring  himself,  by  boldly 
looking  in  the  face  the  love  that  he  refused.  At  last,  fearing 
lest  he  might  there  yield  to  some  new  allurement  of  the  flesh, 
he  dropped  his  eyes,  and  said,  very  gently  : 

'  I  cannot  hear  you  here.  Let  us  go  out,  if  you,  indeed, 
persist  in  adding  to  the  pain  of  both  of  us.  Our  presence  in 
this  place  is  a  scandal.  We  are  in  God's  house.' 

'  God  !  '  cried  Albine,  excitedly,  suddenly  becoming  a  child 
of  nature  once  more.  '  God  !  Who  is  He  ?  I  know  nothing 
of  your  God !  I  want  to  know  nothing  of  Him  if  He  has 
stolen  you  away  from  me,  who  have  never  harmed  Him.  My 
uncle  Jeanbernat  was  right  then  when  he  said  that  your  God 
was  only  an  invention  to  frighten  people,  and  make  them 
weep  !  You  are  lying  ;  you  love  me  no  longer,  and  that  God  of 
yours  does  not  exist.' 

'  You  are  in  His  house  now,'  said  Abbe"  Mouret,  sternly. 
'You  blaspheme.  With  a  breath  He  might  turn  you  into 
dust.' 

She  laughed  with  proud  disdain,  and  raised  her  hands  as 
if  to  defy  Heaven. 

'  Ah  1  then,'  said  she,  '  you  prefer  your  God  to  me.  You 
think  He  is  stronger  than  I  am,  and  you  imagine  that  He 
will  love  you  better  than  I  did.  Oh  !  but  you  are  a  child,  a 
foolish  child.  Come,  leave  all  this  folly.  We  will  return  to 
the  garden  together,  and  love  each  other,  and  be  happy  and 
free.  That,  that  is  life  ! ' 

This  time  she  succeeded  in  throwing  an  arm  round  his 
waist,  and  she  tried  to  drag  him  away.  But  he,  quivering  all 
over,  freed  himself  from  her  embrace,  and  again  took  his 
stand  against  the  altar. 

'  Go  away ! '  he  faltered.  '  If  you  still  love  me,  go  away.  .  .  . 
0  Lord,  pardon  her,  and  pardon  me  too,  for  thus  defiling  this 
Thy  house.  Should  I  go  with  her  beyond  the  door,  I  might, 
perhaps,  follow  her.  Here,  in  Thy  presence,  I  am  strong. 
Suffer  that  I  may  remain  here,  to  protect  Thee  from  insult.' 
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Albine  remained  silent  for  a  moment.  Then,  in  a  calm 
voice,  she  said : 

*  Well,  let  us  stay  here,  then.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 
You  cannot,  surely,  be  cruel.  You  will  understand  me.  You 
will  not  let  me  go  away  alone.  Oh  !  do  not  begin  to  excuse 
yourself.  I  will  not  lay  my  hands  upon  you  again,  since  it 
distresses  you.  I  am  quite  calm  now  as  you  can  see. 
We  will  talk  quietly,  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old  days  when 
we  lost  our  way,  and  did  not  hurry  to  find  it  again,  that  we 
might  have  the  more  time  to  talk  together.' 

She  smiled  at  that  memory,  and  continued  : 

'  I  don't  know  about  these  things  myself.  My  uncle 
Jeanbernat  used  to  forbid  me  to  go  to  church.  "  Silly  girl," 
he'd  say  to  me,  "  why  do  you  want  to  go  to  a  stuffy  building 
when  you  have  got  a  garden  to  run  about  in  ?  "  I  grew  up 
quite  happy  and  contented.  I  used  to  look  in  the  birds'  nests 
without  even  taking  the  eggs.  I  did  not  even  pluck  the 
flowers,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  plants  ;  and  you  know  that  I 
could  never  torture  an  insect.  Why,  then,  should  God  be 
angry  with  me  ? ' 

'  You  should  learn  to  know  Him,  pray  to  Him,  and  render 
Him  the  constant  worship  which  is  His  due,'  answered  the 
priest. 

'  Ah  !  it  would  please  you  if  I  did,  would  it  not  ? '  she  said. 
'  You  would  forgive  me,  and  love  me  again  ?  Well,  I  will  do 
all  that  you  wish  me.  Tell  me  about  God,  and  I  will  believe 
in  Him,  and  worship  Him.  All  that  you  tell  me  shall  be  a 
truth  to  which  I  will  listen  on  my  knees.  Have  I  ever  had  a 
thought  that  was  not  your  own  ?  We  will  begin  our  long 
walks  again  ;  and  you  shall  teach  me,  and  make  of  me  what- 
ever you  will.  Say  "  yes,"  I  beg  of  you.' 

Abb6  Mouret  pointed  to  his  cassock. 

'  I  cannot,'  he  simply  said.    '  I  am  a  priest.1 

'  A  priest ! '  she  repeated  after  him,  the  smile  dying  out 
of  her  eyes.  '  My  uncle  says  that  priests  have  neither  wife, 
nor  sister,  nor  mother.  So  that  is  true,  then.  But  why  did 
you  ever  come  ?  It  was  you  who  took  me  for  your  sister,  for 
your  wife.  Were  you  then  lying  ? ' 

The  priest  raised  his  pale  face,  moist  with  the  sweat  of 
agony.  '  I  have  sinned,'  he  murmured. 

'  When  I  saw  you  so  free,'  the  girl  went  on,  '  I  thought 
that  you  were  no  longer  a  priest.  I  believed  that  all  that  was 
over,  that  you  would  always  remain  there  with  me,  and  for 
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niy  sake. —  And  now,  what  would  you  have  me  do,  if  you 
rob  me  of  my  whole  life  ? ' 

'  What  I  do,'  he  answered  ;  '  kneel  down,  suffer  on  your 
knees,  and  never  rise  until  God  pardons  you.' 

'Are  you  a  coward,  then?'  she  exclaimed,  her  anger 
roused  once  more,  her  lips  curving  scornfully. 

He  staggered,  and  kept  silence.  Agony  held  him  by  the 
throat ;  but  he  proved  stronger  than  pain.  He  held  his  head 
erect,  and  a  smile  almost  played  about  his  trembling  lips. 
Albine  for  a  moment  defied  him  with  her  fixed  glance  ;  then, 
carried  away  by  a  fresh  burst  of  passion,  she  exclaimed  : 

'  Well,  answer  me.  Accuse  me  !  Say  it  was  I  who  came 
to  tempt  you  !  That  will  be  the  climax  !  Speak,  and  say 
what  you  can  for  yourself.  Strike  me  if  you  like.  I  should 
prefer  your  blows  to  that  corpse-like  stiffness  you  put  on. 
Is  there  no  blood  left  in  your  veins  ?  Have  you  no  spirit  ? 
Don't  you  hear  me  calling  you  a  coward  ?  Yes,  indeed,  you 
are  a  coward.  You  should  never  have  loved  me,  since  you 
may  not  be  a  man.  Is  it  that  black  robe  of  yours  which  holds 
you  back  ?  Tear  it  off !  When  you  are  naked,  perhaps  you 
will  remember  yourself  again.' 

The  priest  slowly  repeated  his  former  words  : 

'  I  have  sinned.  I  had  no  excuse  for  my  sin.  I  do 
penitence  for  my  sin  without  hope  of  pardon.  If  I  tore  off 
my  cassock,  I  should  tear  away  my  very  flesh,  for  I  have  given 
myself  wholly  to  God,  soul  and  body.  I  am  a  priest.' 

'  And  I !  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? '  cried  Albine. 

He  looked  unflinchingly  at  her. 

'  May  your  sufferings  be  reckoned  against  me  as  so  many 
crimes  !  May  I  be  eternally  punished  for  the  desertion  in 
which  I  am  forced  to  leave  you  !  That  will  be  only  just.  All 
unworthy  though  I  be,  I  pray  for  you  each  night.' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an  air  of  great  discourage- 
ment. Her  anger  was  subsiding.  She  almost  felt  inclined 
to  pity  him. 

4  You  are  mad,'  she  murmured.  '  Keep  your  prayers.  It 
is  you  yourself  that  I  want.  But  you  will  never  understand 
me.  There  were  so  many  things  I  wanted  to  tell  you !  Yet 
you  stand  there  and  irritate  me  with  your  chatter  of  another 
world.  Come,  let  us  try  to  talk  sensibly.  Let  us  wait  for  a 
moment  till  we  are  calmer.  You  cannot  dismiss  me  in  this 
way,  I  cannot  leave  you  here.  It  is  because  you  are  here 
that  you  are  so  corpse-like,  so  cold  that  I  dare  not  touch 
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you.     We  won't  talk  any  more  just  now.    We  will  wait  a 
little.' 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  took  a  few  steps,  examining  the 
little  church.  The  rain  was  still  gently  pattering  against  the 
windows ;  and  the  cold  damp  light  seemed  to  moisten  the 
walls.  Not  a  sound  came  from  outside  save  the  monotonous 
plashing  of  the  rain.  The  sparrows  were  doubtless  crouching 
for  shelter  under  the  tiles,  and  the  rowan-tree's  deserted 
branches  showed  but  indistinctly  in  the  veiling,  drenching 
downpour.  Five  o'clock  struck,  grated  out,  stroke  by  stroke, 
from  the  wheezy  chest  of  the  old  clock  ;  and  then  the  silence 
fell  again,  seeming  to  grow  yet  deeper,  dimmer,  and  more 
despairing.  The  priest's  painting  work,  as  yet  scarcely  dry, 
gave  to  the  high  altar  and  the  wainscoting  an  appearance  of 
gloomy  cleanliness,  like  that  of  some  convent  chapel  where 
the  sun  never  shines.  Grievous  anguish  seemed  to  fill  the 
nave,  splashed  with  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  limbs  of 
the  huge  Christ ;  while,  along  the  walls,  the  fourteen  scenes 
of  the  Passion  displayed  their  awful  story  in  red  and  yellow 
r  daubs,  reeking  with  horror.  It  was  life  that  was  suffering  the 
,  last  agonies  there,  amidst  that  deathlike  quiver  of  the  atmo- 
,  sphere,  upon  those  altars  which  resembled  tombs,  in  that 
bare  vault  which  looked  like  a  sepulchre.  The  surroundings 
all  spoke  of  slaughter  and  gloom,  terror  and  anguish  and 
nothingness.  A  faint  scent  of  incense  still  lingered  there, 
like  the  last  expiring  breath  of  some  dead  girl,  who  had  been 
hurriedly  stifled  beneath  the  flagstones. 

'  Ah,'  said  Albine  at  last,  '  how  sweet  it  used  to  be  in  the 
sunshine  !  Don't  you  remember  ?  One  morning  we  walked 
past  a  hedge  of  tall  rose-bushes,  to  the  left  of  the  flower- 
garden.  I  recollect  the  very  colour  of  the  grass;  it  was 
almost  blue,  shot  with  green.  When  we  reached  the  end  of 
the  hedge  we  turned  and  walked  back  again,  so  sweet  was 
the  perfume  of  the  sunny  air.  And  we  did  nothing  else,  that 
morning  ;  we  took  just  twenty  paces  forward  and  then  twenty 
paces  back.  It  was  so  sweet  a  spot  you  would  not  leave  it. 
The  bees  buzzed  all  around ;  and  there  was  a  tomtit  that 
never  left  us,  but  skipped  along  by  our  side  from  branch  to 
branch.  You  whispered  to  me,  "  How  delightful  is  life  !  " 
Ah !  life !  it  was  the  green  grass,  the  trees,  the  running 
waters,  the  sky,  and  the  sun,  amongst  which  we  seemed  all 
fair  and  golden.' 

She  mused  for  another  moment  and  then  continued :  '  Life 
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'twas  the  Paradou.  How  vast  it  used  to  seem  to  us  !  Never 
were  we  able  to  find  the  end  of  it.  The  sea  of  foliage  rolled 
freely  with  rustling  waves  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  And 
all  that  glorious  blue  overhead !  we  were  free  to  grow,  and 
soar,  and  roam,  like  the  clouds  without  meeting  more  obstacles 
than  they.  The  very  air  was  ours  !  ' 

She  stopped  and  pointed  to  the  low  walls  of  the  church. 

'  But,  here,  you  are  in  a  grave.  You  cannot  stretch  out 
your  hand  without  hurting  it  against  the  stones.  The  roof 
hides  the  sky  from  you  and  blots  out  the  sun.  It  is  all  so 
small  and  confined  that  your  limbs  grow  stiff  and  cramped  as 
though  you  were  buried  alive.' 

'  No,'  answered  the  priest.  '  The  church  is  wide  as  the 
world.' 

But  she  waved  her  hands  towards  the  crosses,  and  the 
dying  Christ,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Passion. 

'  And  you  live  in  the  very  midst  of  death.  The  grass,  the 
trees,  the  springs,  the  sun,  the  sky,  all  are  in  the  death  throes 
around  you.' 

'  No,  no  ;  all  revives,  all  grows  purified  and  reascends  to 
the  soured' of  light." 

He  had  now  drawn  himself  quite  erect,  with  flashing  eyes. 
And  feeling  that  he  was  now  invincible,  so  permeated  with 
faith  as  to  disdain  temptation,  he  quitted  the  altar,  took 
Albine's  hand,  and  led  her,  as  though  she  had  been  his  sister, 
to  the  ghastly  pictures  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

'  See,'  he  said,  '  this  is  what  God  suffered !  Jesus  is 
cruelly  scourged.  Look  !  His  shoulders  are  naked ;  His  flesh 
is  torn ;  His  blood  flows  down  His  back.  .  .  .  And  Jesus  is 
crowned  with  thorns.  Tears  of  blood  trickle  down  His  gashed 
brow.  On  His  temple  is  a  jagged  wound.  .  .  .  Again  Jesus  is 
insulted  by  the  soldiers.  His  murderers  have  scoffingly 
thrown  a  purple  robe  around  His  shoulders,  and  they  spit 
upon  His  face  and  strike  Him,  and  press  the  thorny  crown 
deep  into  His  flesh.' 

Albine  turned  away  her  head,  that  she  might  not  see  the 
crudely  painted  pictures,  in  which  the  ochreous  flesh  of  Christ 
had  been  plentifully  bedaubed  with  carmine  wounds.  The 
purple  robe  round  His  shoulders  seemed  like  a  shred  of  His 
skin  torn  away. 

'  Why  suffer  ?  why  die  ?  '  she  said.  '  0  Serge,  if  you  would 
only  remember !  .  .  .  You  told  me,  that  morning,  that  you 
were  tired.  But  I  knew  that  you  were  only  pretending,  for 
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the  air  was  quite  cool  and  we  had  only  been  walking  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  you  wanted  to  sit  down  that  you 
might  hold  me  in  your  arms.  Eight  down  in  the  orchard,  by 
the  edge  of  a  stream,  there  was  a  cherry  tree— you  remember 
it,  don't  you  ? — which  you  never  could  pass  without  wishing  to 
kiss  my  hands.  And  your  kisses  ran  all  up  my  arms  and 
shoulders  to  my  lips.  Cherry  time  was  over,  and  so  you 
devoured  my  lips.  ...  It  used  to  make  us  feel  so  sad  to  see 
the  flowers  fading,  and  one  day,  when  you  found  a  dead  bird 
in  the  grass,  you  turned  quite  pale,  and  caught  me  to  your 
breast,  as  if  to  forbid  the  earth  to  take  me.' 

But  the  priest  drew  her  towards  the  other  Stations  of  the 
Cross. 

'  Hush  !  hush  ! '  he  cried,  '  look  here,  and  here  !  Bow 
down  in  grief  and  pity —  Jesus  falls  beneath  the  weight  of 
His  cross.  The  ascent  of  Calvary  is  very  tiring.  He  has 
dropped  down  on  His  knees.  But  He  does  not  stay  to  wipe 
even  the  sweat  from  His  brow,  He  rises  up  again  and  con- 
tinues His  journey.  .  .  .  And  again  Jesus  falls  beneath  the 
weight  of  His  cross.  At  each  step  He  staggers.  This  time 
He  has  fallen  on  His  side,  so  heavily  that  for  a  moment  He 
lies  there  quite  breathless.  His  lacerated  hands  have 
relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  cross.  His  bruised  and  aching 
feet  leave  blood-stained  prints  behind  them.  Agonising 
weariness  overwhelms  Him,  for  He  carries  upon  His  shoulders 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' 

Albine  gazed  at  the  pictured  Jesus,  lying  in  a  blue  shirt 
prostrate  beneath  the  cross,  the  blackness  of  which  bedimmed 
the  gold  of  His  aureole.  Then,  with  her  glance  wandering 
far  away,  she  said  : 

'  Oh !  those  meadow-paths  !  Have  you  no  memory  left, 
Serge  ?  Have  you  forgotten  those  soft  grassy  walks  through 
the  meadows,  amidst  very  seas  of  greenery  ?  On  the  afternoon 
I  am  telling  you  of,  we  had  only  meant  to  stay  out  of  doors 
an  hour ;  but  we  went  wandering  on  and  were  still  wandering 
when  the  stars  came  out  above  us.  Ah  !  how  velvety  it  was, 
that  endless  carpet,  soft  as  finest  silk  !  It  was  just  like  a 
green  sea  whose  gentle  waters  lapped  us  round.  And  well  we 
knew  whither  those  beguiling  paths  that  led  nowhere,  were 
taking  us  !  They  were  taking  us  to  our  love,  to  the  joy  of 
living  together,  to  the  certainty  of  happiness.' 

With  his  hands   trembling  with  anguish,  Abbe  Mouret 
pointed  to  the  remaining  pictures. 
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'  Jesus,'  he  stammered, '  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross.  The 
nails  are  hammered  through  His  outspread  hands.  A  single 
nail  suffices  for  his  feet,  whose  bones  split  asunder.  He, 
Himself,  while  His  flesh  quivers  with  pain,  fixes  His  eyes 
upon  heaven  and  smiles.  .  .  .  Jesus  is  crucified  between  two 
thieves.  The  weight  of  His  body  terribly  aggravates  His 
wounds.  From  His  brow,  from  His  limbs,  does  a  bloody 
sweat  stream  down.  The  two  thieves  insult  Him,  the  passers- 
by  mock  at  Him,  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  His  raiment.  And 
the  shadowy  darkness  grows  deeper  and  the  sun  hides  him- 
self. .  .  .  Jesus  dies  upon  the  cross.  He  utters  a  piercing  cry 
and  gives  up  the  ghost.  Oh  !  most  terrible  of  deaths  !  The 
veil  of  the  temple  is  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
earth  quakes,  the  stones  are  broken,  and  the  very  graves 
open.' 

The  priest  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  his  voice  choked  by 
sobs,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  three  crosses  of  Calvary,  where 
writhed  the  gaunt  pallid  bodies  of  the  crucified.  Albine 
placed  herself  in  front  of  the  paintings  in  order  that  he  might 
no  longer  see  them. 

'  One  evening,'  she  said, '  I  lay  through  the  long  gloaming 
with  my  head  upon  your  lap.  It  was  in  the  forest,  at  the  end 
of  that  great  avenue  of  chestnut-trees,  through  which  the 
setting  sun  shot  a  parting  ray.  Ah  !  what  a  caressing  fare- 
well He  bade  us !  He  lingered  awhile  by  our  feet  with  a 
kindly  smile,  as  if  saying  "  Till  to-morrow."  The  sky  slowly 
grew  paler.  I  told  you  merrily  that  it  was  taking  off  its  blue 
gown,  and  donning  its  gold-flowered  robe  of  black  to  go  out 
for  the  evening.  And  it  was  not  night  that  fell,  but  a  soft 
dimness,  a  veil  of  love  and  mystery,  reminding  us  of  those 
dusky  paths,  where  the  foliage  arches  overhead,  one  of  those 
paths  in  which  one  hides  for  a  moment  with  the  certainty  of 
finding  the  joyousness  of  daylight  at  the  other  end. 

'  That  evening  the  calm  clearness  of  the  twilight  gave 
promise  of  a  splendid  morrow.  When  I  saw  that  it  did  not 
grow  dark  as  quickly  as  you  wished,  I  pretended  to  fall  asleep. 
I  may  confess  it  to  you  now,  but  I  was  not  really  sleeping 
while  you  kissed  me  on  the  eyes.  I  felt  your  kisses  and  tried 
to  keep  from  laughing.  And  then,  when  the  darkness  really 
came,  it  was  like  one  long  caress.  The  trees  slept  no  more 
than  I  did.  At  night,  don't  you  remember,  the  flowers  always 
breathed  a  stronger  perfume.' 

Then,  as  he  still  remained  on  his  knees,  while  tears 
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streamed  down  liis  face,  she  caught  him  by  the  wrists,  and 
pulled  him  to  his  feet,  resuming  passionately  : 

'  Oh  !  if  you  knew  you  would  bid  me  carry  you  off ;  you 
would  fasten  your  arms  about  my  neck,  lest  I  should  go  away 
without  you.  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  had  a  longing  to  see  the  garden 
once  more.  It  seems  larger,  deeper,  more  unfathomable  than 
ever.  I  discovered  there  new  scents,  so  sweetly  aromatic  that 
they  brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  In  the  avenues  I  found  a 
rain  of  sunbeams  that  thrilled  me  with  desire.  The  roses 
spoke  to  me  of  you.  The  bullfinches  were  amazed  at  seeing 
me  alone.  All  the  garden  broke  out  into  sighs.  Oh  !  come  ! 
Never  has  the  grass  spread  itself  out  more  softly.  I  have 
marked  with  a  flower  the  hidden  nook  whither  I  long  to  take 
you.  It  is  a  nest  of  greenery  in  the  midst  of  a  tangle  of 
brushwood.  And  there  one  can  hear  all  the  teeming  life  of 
the  garden,  of  the  trees  and  the  streams  and  the  sky.  The 
earth's  very  breathing  will  softly  lull  us  to  rest  there.  Oh  ! 
come !  come  !  and  let  us  love  one  another  amidst  that 
universal  loving  !  ' 

But  he  pushed  her  from  him.  He  had  returned  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Dead  and  stood  in  front  of  the  painted  papier- 
mache  Christ,  big  as  a  ten-year-old  boy,  that  writhed  in  such 
horridly  realistic  agony.  There  were  real  iron  nails  driven 
into  the  figure's  limbs,  and  the  wounds  gaped  in  the  torn  and 
bleeding  flesh. 

'  0  Jesus,  Who  hast  died  for  us  ! '  cried  the  priest,  '  con- 
vince her  of  our  nothingness  !  Tell  her  that  we  are  but  dust, 
rottenness,  and  damnation !  Ah !  suffer  that  I  may  hide  my 
head  in  a  hair-cloth  and  rest  it  against  Thy  feet  and  stay 
there,  motionless,  until  I  rot  away  in  death.  The  earth  will 
no  longer  exist  for  me.  The  sun  will  no  longer  shine.  I 
shall  see  nothing  more,  feel  nothing,  hear  nothing.  Nought 
of  all  this  wretched  world  will  come  to  turn  my  soul  from  its 
adoration  of  Thee.' 

He  was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  excited,  and 
he  stepped  towards  Albine  with  upraised  hands. 

'  You  said  rightly.  It  is  Death  that  is  present  here ; 
Death  that  is  before  my  eyes  ;  Death  that  delivers  and  saves 
one  from  all  rottenness.  Hear  me  1  I  renounce,  I  deny  life, 
I  wholly  refuse  it,  I  spit  upon  it.  Those  flowers  of  yours 
stink ;  your  sun  dazzles  and  blinds  ;  your  grass  makes  lepers 
of  those  that  lie  upon  it ;  your  garden  is  but  a  charnel-place 
where  all  rots  and  putrefies.  The  earth  reeks  with  abomina- 
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tion.  You  lie  when  you  talk  of  love  and  light  and  gladsome 
life  in  the  depths  of  your  palace  of  greenery.  There  is  nought 
but  darkness  there.  Those  trees  of  yours  exhale  a  poison 
which  transforms  men  into  beasts ;  your  thickets  are  charged 
with  the  venom  of  vipers  ;  your  streams  carry  pestilence  in 
their  blue  waters.  If  I  could  snatch  away  from  that  world  of 
nature,  which  you  extol,  its  kirtle  of  sunshine  and  its  girdle  of 
greenery,  you  would  see  it  hideous  like  a  very  fury,  a  skeleton, 
rotting  away  with  disease  and  vice. 

'  And  even  if  you  spoke  the  truth,  even  if  your  hands  were 
really  filled  with  pleasures,  even  if  you  should  carry  me  to  a 
couch  of  roses  and  offer  me  the  dreams  of  Paradise,  I  would 
defend  myself  yet  the  more  desperately  from  your  embraces. 
There  is  war  between  us  ;  war  eternal  and  implacable.  See  ! 
the  church  is  very  small ;  it  is  poverty-stricken  ;  it  is  ugly  ; 
its  confessional-box  and  pulpit  are  made  of  common  deal,  its 
font  is  merely  of  plaster,  its  altars  are  formed  of  four  boards 
which  I  have  painted  myself.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  yet 
vaster  than  your  garden,  greater  than  the  valley,  greater, 
even,  than  the  whole  earth.  It  is  an  impregnable  fortress 
which  nothing  can  ever  break  down.  The  winds,  the  sun, 
the  forests,  the  ocean,  all  that  is,  may  combine  to  assault  it ; 
yet  it  will  stand  erect  and  unshaken  for  ever ! 

1  Yes,  let  all  the  jungles  tower  aloft  and  assail  the  walls 
with  their  thorny  arms,  let  all  the  legions  of  insects  swarm 
out  of  their  holes  in  the  ground  and  gnaw  at  the  walls  ;  the 
church,  ruinous  though  it  may  seem,  will  never  fall  before 
the  invasion  of  life.  It  is  Death,  Death  the  inexpugnable  ! 
.  .  .  And  do  you  know  what  will  one  day  happen  ?  The  tiny 
church  will  grow  and  spread  to  such  a  colossal  size,  and  will  cast 
around  such  a  mighty  shadow,  that  all  that  nature,  you  speak 
of,  will  give  up  the  ghost.  Ah  !  Death,  the  Death  of  every- 
thing, with  the  skies  gaping  to  receive  our  souls,  above  the 
curse- stricken  ruins  of  the  world  !  ' 

As  he  shouted  those  last  words,  he  pushed  Albine  forcibly 
towards  the  door.  She,  extremely  pale,  retreated  step  by 
step.  When  he  had  finished  in  a  gasping  voice  she  very 
gravely  answered : 

'  It  is  all  over,  then  ?  You  drive  me  away  ?  Yet,  I  am 
your  wife.  It  is  you  who  made  me  so.  And  God,  since  He 
permitted  it,  cannot  punish  us  to  such  a  point  as  this.' 

She  was  now  on  the  threshold,  and  she  added : 

'  Listen  !     Every  day,  at  sunset,  I  go  to  the  end  of  the 
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garden,  to  the  spot  where  the  wall  has  fallen  in.  I  shall 
wait  for  you  there.' 

And  then  she  disappeared.  The  vestry  door  fell  back  with 
a  sound  like  a  deep  sigh. 

IX 

THE  church  was  perfectly  silent,  except  for  the  murmuring 
sound  of  the  rain,  which  was  falling  heavily  once  more.  In 
that  sudden  change  to  quietude  the  priest's  auger  subsided, 
and  he  even  felt  moved.  It  was  with  his  face  streaming  with 
tears,  his  frame  shaken  by  sobs,  that  he  went  back  to  throw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  great  crucifix.  A  torrent  of 
ardent  thanksgiving  burst  from  his  lips. 

'  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0  God,  for  the  help  which  Thou 
hast  graciously  bestowed  upon  me.  Without  Thy  grace  I 
should  have  hearkened  unto  the  promptings  of  my  flesh,  and 
should  have  miserably  returned  to  my  sin.  It  was  Thy  grace 
that  girded  my  loins  as  with  armour  for  battle  ;  Thy  grace 
was  indeed  my  armour,  my  courage,  the  support  of  my  soul, 
that  kept  me  erect,  beyond  weakness.  Oh  !  my  God,  Thou 
wert  in  me  ;  it  was  Thy  voice  that  spoke  in  me,  for  I  no 
longer  felt  the  cowardice  of  the  flesh,  I  could  have  cut 
asunder  my  very  heart-strings.  And  now,  0  God,  I  offer 
Thee  my  bleeding  heart.  It  no  longer  belongs  to  any  crea- 
ture of  this  world  ;  it  is  Thine  alone.  To  give  it  to  Thee  I 
have  wrenched  it  from  all  worldly  affection.  But  think  not, 
0  God,  that  I  take  any  pride  to  myself  for  this  victory.  I 
know  that  without  Thee  I  am  nothing ;  and  I  humbly  cast 
myself  at  Thy  feet.' 

He  sank  down  upon  the  altar  steps,  unable  to  utter 
another  word,  while  his  breath  panted  incense-like  from  his 
parted  lips.  The  divine  grace  bathed  him  in  ineffable  ecstasy. 
He  sought  Jesus  in  the  recesses  of  his  being,  in  that  sanc- 
tuary of  love  which  he  was  ever  preparing  for  His  worthy 
reception.  And  Jesus  was  now  present  there.  The  Abbe 
knew  it  by  the  sweet  influences  which  permeated  him.  And 
thereupon  he  joined  with  Jesus  in  that  spiriritual  converse 
which  at  times  bore  him  away  from  earth  to  companionship 
with  God.  He  sighed  out  the  verse  from  the  *  Song  of 
Solomon,'  '  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his ;  He  feedeth 
his  flock  among  the  lilies,  until  the  day  be  cool,  and  the 
shadows  flee  away.'  He  pondered  over  the  words  of  the 
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'  Imitation  : '  '  It  is  a  great  art  to  know  how  to  talk  with 
Jesus,  and  it  requires  much  prudence  to  keep  Him  near  one.' 
And  then,  with  adorable  condescension,  Jesus  came  down  to 
him,  and  spoke  with  him  for  hours  of  his  needs,  his  happi- 
ness, and  his  hopes.  Their  confidences  were  not  less  affec- 
tionate and  touching  than  those  of  two  friends,  who  meet 
after  long  separation  and  quietly  retire  to  converse  on  the 
bank  of  some  lonely  stream  ;  for  during  those  hours  of  divine 
condescension  Jesus  deigned  to  be  his  friend,  his  best,  most 
faithful  friend,  one  who  never  forsook  him,  and  who  in  return 
for  a  little  love  gave  him  all  the  treasures  of  eternal  life.  That 
day  the  priest  was  eager  to  prolong  the  sweet  converse,  and 
indeed,  when  six  o'clock  sounded  through  the  quiet  church,  he 
was  still  listening  to  the  words  which  echoed  through  his 
soul. 

On  his  side  there  was  unreserved  confession,  unim- 
peded by  the  restraints  of  language,  natural  effusion  of  the 
heart  which  spoke  even  more  quickly  than  the  mind.  Abb6 
Mouret  told  everything  to  Jesus,  as  to  a  God  who  had  come 
down  in  all  the  intimacy  of  the  most  loving  tenderness,  and 
who  would  listen  to  everything.  He  confessed  that  he  still 
loved  Albine ;  and  he  was  surprised  that  he  had  been  able  to 
speak  sternly  to  her  and  drive  her  away,  without  his  whole 
being  breaking  out  into  revolt.  He  marvelled  at  it,  and  smiled 
as  though  it  were  some  wonderful  miracle  performed  by 
another.  And  Jesus  told  him  that  he  must  not  be  astonished, 
and  that  the  greatest  saints  were  often  but  unconscious 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  God.  Then  the  Abb6  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  doubt.  Had  he  not  lost  merit  in  seeking  refuge 
in  the  Cross  and  even  in  the  Passion  of  his  Saviour  ?  Had 
he  not  shown  that  he  possessed  as  yet  but  little  courage,  since 
he  had  not  dared  to  fight  unaided  ?  But  Jesus  evinced  kindly 
tolerance,  and  answered  that  man's  weakness  was  God's  con- 
tinual care,  and  that  He  especially  loved  those  suffering  souls, 
to  whose  assistance  He  went,  like  a  friend  to  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  companion. 

But  was  it  a  sin  to  love  Albine,  a  sin  for  which  he,  Serge, 
would  be  damned  ?  No ;  if  his  love  was  clean  of  all  fleshly 
taint,  and  added  another  hope  to  his  desire  for  eternal  life. 
But,  then,  how  was  he  to  love  her  ?  In  silence ;  without 
speaking  a  word  to  her,  without  taking  a  step  towards  her ; 
simply  allowing  his  pure  affection  to  breathe  forth,  like  a 
sweet  perfume,  pleasing  unto  heaven.  And  Jesus  smiled  with 
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increasing  kindliness,  drawing  nearer  as  if  to  encourage  con- 
fession, in  such  wise  that  the  priest  grew  bolder  and  began  to 
recapitulate  Albine's  charms.  She  had  hair  that  was  fair  and 
golden  as  an  angel's  ;  she  was  very  white,  with  big  soft  eyes, 
like  those  of  the  aureoled  saints.  Jesus  seemed  to  listen  to 
this  in  silence,  though  a  smile  still  played  upon  His  face.  And 
the  priest  continued  :  She  had  grown  much  taller.  She  was 
now  like  a  queen,  with  rounded  form  and  splendid  shoulders. 
Oh  1  to  clasp  her  waist,  were  it  only  for  a  second,  and  to  feel 
her  shoulders  drawn  close  by  his  embrace  !  But  the  smile  on 
the  divine  countenance  then  paled  and  died  away,  as  a  star 
sinks  and  falls  beneath  the  horizon.  Abbe  Mouret  now 
spoke  all  alone.  Ah !  had  he  not  shown  himself  too  hard- 
hearted ?  Why  had  he  driven  her  away  without  one  single 
word  of  affection,  since  Heaven  allowed  him  to  love  her  ? 

'  I  do  love  her  !  I  do  love  her  !  '  he  cried  aloud,  in  a  dis- 
tracted voice,  that  rang  through  the  church. 

He  thought  he  saw  her  still  standing  there.  She  was 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  him  ;  she  was  beautiful  enough  to 
make  him  break  all  his  vows.  He  threw  himself  upon  her 
bosom  without  thought  of  the  reverence  due  to  his  surround- 
ings, he  clasped  her  and  rained  kisses  upon  her  face.  It  was 
before  her  that  he  now  knelt,  imploring  her  mercy,  and  be- 
seeching her  to  forgive  him  his  unkindness.  He  told  her 
that,  at  times  a  voice  which  was  not  his  own  spoke  through 
his  lips.  Could  he  himself  ever  have  treated  her  harshly  ? 
It  was  the  strange  voice  that  had  repulsed  her.  It  could  not, 
surely,  be  he  himself,  for  he  would  have  been  unable  to  touch 
a  hair  of  her  head  without  loving  emotion.  And  yet  he  had 
driven  her  away.  The  church  was  really  empty  !  Whither 
should  he  hasten  to  find  her  again,  to  bring  her  back,  and  wipe 
her  tears  away  with  kisses  ?  The  rain  was  streaming  down 
more  violently  than  ever.  The  roads  must  be  rivers  of  mud. 
He  pictured  her  to  himself  lashed  by  the  downpour,  tottering 
alongside  the  ditches,  her  clothes  soaked  and  clinging  to  her 
skin.  No  !  no  !  it  could  not  have  been  himself ;  it  was  that 
other  voice,  the  jealous  voice  that  had  so  cruelly  sought  to 
slay  his  love. 

'  0  Jesus  !  '  he  cried  in  desperation,  c  be  merciful  and  give 
her  back  to  me  ! ' 

But  his  Lord  was  no  longer  there.  Then  Abbe  Mouret, 
awaking  with  a  start,  turned  horribly  pale.  He  understood 
it  all.  He  had  not  known  how  to  keep  Jesus  with  him.  He 
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had  lost  his  friend,  and  had  been  left  defenceless  against  the 
powers  of  evil.  Instead  of  that  inward  light,  which  had 
shone  so  brightly  within  him  as  he  received  his  God,  he  now 
found  utter  darkness,  a  foul  vapour  that  irritated  his  senses. 
Jesus  had  withdrawn  His  grace  on  leaving  him  ;  and  he,  who 
since  early  morning  had  been  so  strong  with  heaven-sent  help, 
now  felt  utterly  miserable,  forsaken,  weak  and  helpless  as  an 
infant.  How  frightful  was  his  fall !  How  galling  its  bitter- 
ness !  To  have  struggled  so  heroically,  to  have  remained  un- 
shaken, invincible,  implacable,  while  the  temptress  actually 
stood  before  him,  with  all  her  warm  life,  her  swelling  bosom 
and  superb  shoulders,  her  perfume  of  love  and  passion  ;  and 
then  to  fall  so  shamefully,  to  throb  with  desire,  when  she  had 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  her  but  the  echo  of  her  skirts,  and 
the  fragrance  diffused  from  her  white  neck  !  Now,  these  mere 
recollections  sufficed  to  make  her  all  powerful,  her  influence 
permeated  the  church. 

'  Jesus !  Jesus  ! '  cried  the  priest,  once  more,  '  return, 
come  back  to  me ;  speak  to  me  once  again  ! ' 

But  Jesus  remained  deaf  to  his  cry.  For  a  moment  Abbe 
Mouret  raised  his  arms  to  heaven  in  desperate  entreaty.  His 
shoulders  cracked  and  strained  beneath  the  wild  violence  of  his 
supplications.  But  soon  his  hands  fell  down  again  in  discourage- 
ment. Heaven  preserved  that  hopeless  silence  which  sup- 
pliants at  times  encounter.  Then  he  once  more  sat  down  on 
the  altar-steps,  heart-crushed  and  with  ashen  face,  pressing 
his  elbows  to  his  sides,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  reduce  his 
flesh  to  the  smallest  proportions  possible. 

'  My  God  !  Thou  desertest  me  ! '  he  murmured.  '  Never- 
theless, Thy  will  be  done  ! ' 

He  spoke  not  another  word,  but  sat  there,  panting  breath- 
lessly, like  a  hunted  beast  that  cowers  motionless  in  fear  of 
the  hounds.  Ever  since  his  sin,  he  had  thus  seemed  to  be  the 
sport  of  the  divine  grace.  It  denied  itself  to  his  most  ardent 
prayers ;  it  poured  down  upon  him,  unexpectedly  and  refresh- 
ingly, when  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  winning  it  for  long  years 
to  come. 

At  first  he  had  been  inclined  to  rebel  against  this  dispen- 
sation of  Heaven,  complaining  like  a  betrayed  lover,  and  de- 
manding the  immediate  return  of  that  consoling  grace, 
whose  kiss  made  him  so  strong.  But  afterwards,  after 
unavailing  outbursts  of  anger,  he  had  learned  to  understand 
that  humility  profited  him  most  and  could  alone  enable  him 
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to  endure  the  withdrawal  of  the  divine  assistance.  Then,  for 
hours  and  for  days,  he  would  humble  himself  and  wait  for 
comfort  which  came  not.  In  vain  he  cast  himself  unre- 
servedly into  the  hands  of  God,  annihilated  himself  before 
the  Divinity,  wearied  himself  with  the  incessant  repetition  of 
prayers.  He  could  not  perceive  God's  presence  with  him ; 
and  his  flesh,  breaking  free  from  all  restraint,  rose  up  in 
rebellious  desire.  It  was  a  slow  agony  of  temptation,  in 
which  the  weapons  of  faith  fell,  one  by  one,  from  his  faltering 
hands,  in  which  he  lay  inert  in  the  clutch  of  passion,  in  which 
he  beheld  with  horror  his  own  ignominy,  without  having  the 
courage  to  raise  his  little  finger  to  free  himself  from  the  thral- 
dom of  sin. 

Such  was  now  his  life.  He  had  felt  sin's  attacks  in  every 
form.  Not  a  day  passed  that  he  was  not  tried.  Sin  assumed 
a  thousand  guises,  assailed  him  through  his  eyes  and  ears, 
flew  boldly  at  his  throat,  leaped  treacherously  upon  his 
shoulders,  or  stole  torturingly  into  his  bones.  His  trans- 
gression was  ever  present,  he  almost  always  beheld  Alb  in  e 
dazzling  as  the  sunshine,  lighting  up  the  greenery  of  the 
Paradou.  He  only  ceased  to  see  her  in  those  rare  moments 
when  the  divine  grace  deigned  to  close  his  eyes  with  its  cool 
caresses.  And  he  strove  to  hide  his  sufferings  as  one  hides 
those  of  some  disgraceful  disease.  He  wrapped  himself  in 
the  endless  silence,  which  no  one  knew  how  to  make  him 
break,  filling  the  parsonage  with  his  martyrdom  and  resigna- 
tion, and  exasperating  La  Teuse,  who,  at  times,  when  his  back 
was  turned,  would  shake  her  fist  at  heaven. 

This  time  he  was  alone  now,  and  need  take  no  care  to 
hide  his  torment.  Sin  had  just  struck  him  such  an  over- 
whelming blow,  that  he  had  not  strength  left  to  move  from 
the  altar  steps,  where  he  had  fallen.  He  remained  there, 
sighing,  and  groaning,  parched  with  agony,  incapable  of  a 
single  tear.  And  he  thought  of  the  calm  unruffled  life  that 
had  once  been  his.  Ah  !  the  perfect  peace,  the  full  confidence 
of  his  first  days  at  Les  Artaud  !  The  path  of  salvation  had 
seemed  so  straight  and  easy  then  !  He  had  smiled  at  the  very 
mention  of  temptation.  He  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  wicked- 
ness, without  knowledge  of  it,  without  fear  of  it,  certain  of 
being  able  to  withstand  it.  He  had  been  a  model  priest,  so 
pure  and  chaste,  so  inexperienced  and  innocent  in  God's  sight, 
that  God  had  led  him  by  the  hand  like  a  little  child. 

But  now,  all  that  childlike  innocence  was  dead.      God 
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visited  him  in  the  morning,  and  forthwith  tried  him.  A 
state  of  temptation  became  his  life  on  earth.  Now  that  full 
manhood  and  sin  had  come  upon  him,  he  entered  into  the 
everlasting  struggle.  Could  it  be  that  God  really  loved  him 
more  now  than  before  ?  The  great  saints  have  all  left  frag- 
ments of  their  torn  flesh  upon  the  thorns  of  the  way  of  sorrow. 
He  tried  to  gather  some  consolation  from  this  circumstance. 
At  each  laceration  of  his  flesh,  each  racking  of  his  bones,  he 
tried  to  assure  himself  of  some  exceeding  great  reward.  And 
then,  no  infliction  that  Heaven  might  now  cast  upon  him 
could  be  too  heavy.  He  even  looked  back  with  scorn  on  his 
former  serenity,  his  easy  fervour,  which  had  set  him  on  his 
knees  with  mere  girlish  enthusiasm,  and  left  him  unconscious 
even  of  the  bruising  of  the  hard  stones.  He  strove  also  to 
discover  pleasure  in  pain,  in  plunging  into  it,  annihilat- 
ing himself  in  it.  But,  even  while  he  poured  out  thanks  to 
God,  his  teeth  chattered  with  growing  terror,  and  the  voice 
of  his  rebellious  blood  cried  out  to  him  that  this  was  all 
falsehood,  and  that  the  only  happiness  worth  desiring  was  in 
Albine's  arms,  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  Paradou. 

Yet  he  had  put  aside  Mary  for  Jesus,  sacrificing  his  heart 
that  he  might  subdue  his  flesh,  and  hoping  to  implant  some 
virility  in  his  faith.  Mary  disquieted  him  too  much,  with  her 
smoothly  braided  hair,  her  outstretched  hands,  and  her 
womanly  smile.  He  could  never  kneel  before  her  without 
dropping  his  eyes,  for  fear  of  catching  sight  of  the  hem  of 
her  dress.  Then,  too,  he  accused  her  of  having  treated  him 
too  tenderly  in  former  times.  She  had  kept  him  sheltered  so 
long  within  the  folds  of  her  robe,  that  he  had  let  himself  slip 
from  her  arms  to  those  of  a  human  creature  without  being 
conscious  even  of  the  change  of  his  affection.  He  thought  of 
all  the  roughness  of  Brother  Archangias,  of  his  refusal  to 
worship  Mary,  of  the  distrustful  glances  with  which  he  had 
seemed  to  watch  her.  He  himself  despaired  of  ever  rising  to 
such  a  height  of  roughness,  and  so  he  simply  left  her,  hiding 
her  images  and  deserting  her  altar.  Yet  she  remained  in  his 
heart,  like  some  love  which,  though  unavowed,  is  ever  present, 
Sin,  with  sacrilege  whose  very  horror  made  him  shudder, 
made  use  of  her  to  tempt  him. 

Whenever  he  still  invoked  her,  as  he  did  at  times  of 
irrepressible  emotion,  it  was  Albine  who  showed  herself 
beneath  the  white  veil,  with  the  blue  scarf  knotted  round  her 
waist  and  the  golden  roses  blooming  on  her  bare  feet.  All 
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the  representations  of  the  Virgin,  the  Virgin  with  the  royal 
mantle  of  cloth-of-gold,  the  Virgin  crowned  with  stars,  the 
Virgin  visited  by  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  the  peaceful 
Virgin  poised  between  a  lily  and  a  distaff,  all  brought  him 
some  memory  of  Albine,  her  smiling  eyes  or  her  delicately 
curved  mouth  or  her  softly  rounded  cheeks. 

Thereupon,  by  a  supreme  effort,  he  drove  the  female 
element  from  his  worship,  and  sought  refuge  in  Jesus,  though 
even  His  gentle  mildness  sometimes  proved  a  source  of  dis- 
quietude to  him.  What  he  needed  was  a  jealous  God,  an 
implacable  God,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  girded 
with  thunder  and  manifesting  Himself  only  to  chastise  the 
terrified  world.  He  had  done  with  the  saints  and  the 
angels  and  the  Divine  Mother ;  he  bowed  down  before  God 
Himself  alone,  the  omnipotent  Master,  who  demanded  from 
him  his  every  breath.  And  he  felt  the  hand  of  this  God  laid 
heavily  upon  him,  holding  him  helpless  at  His  mercy  through 
space  and  time,  like  a  guilty  atom.  Ah  !  to  be  nothing,  to  be 
damned,  to  dream  of  hell,  to  wrestle  vainly  against  hideous 
temptations,  all  that  was  surely  good. 

From  Jesus  he  took  but  the  cross.  He  was  seized  with 
that  passion  for  the  cross  which  has  made  so  many  lips  press 
themselves  again  and  again  to  the  crucifix  till  they  were  worn 
away  with  kissing.  He  took  up  the  cross  and  followed  Jesus. 
He  sought  to  make  it  heavier,  the  mightiest  of  burdens ;  it 
was  great  joy  to  him  to  fall  beneath  its  weight,  to  drag  it  on 
his  knees,  his  back  half  broken.  In  it  he  beheld  the  only 
source  of  strength  for  the  soul,  of  joy  for  the  mind,  of  the 
consummation  of  virtue  and  the  perfection  of  holiness.  In  it 
lay  all  that  was  good ;  all  ended  in  death  upon  it.  To  suffer 
and  to  die,  those  words  ever  sounded  in  his  ears,  as  the  end 
and  goal  of  mortal  wisdom.  And,  when  he  had  fastened 
himself  to  the  cross,  he  enjoyed  the  boundless  consolation  of 
God's  love.  It  was  no  longer,  now,  upon  Mary  that  he 
lavished  filial  tenderness  or  lover's  passion.  He  loved  for 
love's  mere  sake,  with  an  absolute  abstract  love.  He  loved 
God  with  a  love  that  lifted  him  out  of  himself,  out  of  all  else, 
and  wrapped  him  round  with  a  dazzling  radiance  of  glory. 
He  was  like  a  torch  that  burns  away  with  blazing  light. 
And  death  seemed  to  him  to  be  only  a  great  impulse  of 
love. 

But  what  had  he  omitted  to  do  that  he  was  thus  so 
sorely  tried  ?  With  his  hand  he  wiped  away  the  perspiration 
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that  streamed  down  his  brow,  and  reflected  that,  that  very 
morning,  he  had  made  his  usual  self-examination  without 
finding  any  great  guilt  within  him.  Was  he  not  leading  a 
life  of  great  austerity  and  mortification  of  the  flesh  ?  Did  he 
not  love  God  solely  and  blindly  ?  Ah  !  how  he  would  have 
blessed  His  Holy  Name  had  He  only  restored  him  his  peace, 
deeming  him  now  sufficiently  punished  for  his  transgression  1 
But,  perhaps,  that  sin  of  his  could  never  be  expiated.  And 
then,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  mind  reverted  to  Albine  and  the 
Paradou,  and  all  their  memories. 

At  first  he  tried  to  make  excuses  for  himself.  He  had 
fallen,  one  evening,  senseless  upon  the  tiled  floor  of  his  bed- 
room, stricken  with  brain  fever.  For  three  weeks  he  had 
remained  unconscious.  His  blood  surged  furiously  through 
his  veins  and  raged  within  him  like  a  torrent  that  had  burst 
its  banks.  His  whole  body,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  was  so  scoured  and  renewed  and  wrought 
afresh  by  the  mighty  labouring  of  his  ailment,  that  in  his 
delirium  he  had  sometimes  thought  he  could  hear  the  very 
hammer  blows  of  workmen  that  nailed  his  bones  together 
again.  Then,  one  morning,  he  had  awakened,  feeling  like  a 
new  being.  He  was  born  a  second  time,  freed  of  all  that  his 
five-and-twenty  years  of  life  had  successively  implanted  in 
him.  His  childish  piety,  his  education  at  the  seminary,  the 
faith  of  his  early  priesthood,  had  all  vanished,  had  been 
carried  off,  and  their  place  was  bare  and  empty.  In  truth,  it 
could  be  hell  alone  that  had  thus  prepared  him  for  the 
reception  of  evil,  disarming  him  of  all  his  former  weapons, 
and  reducing  his  body  to  languor  and  softness,  through  which 
sin  might  readily  enter. 

He,  perfectly  unconscious  of  it  all,  unknowingly  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  gradual  approach  of  evil.  When  he 
had  reopened  his  eyes  in  the  Paradou,  he  had  felt  himself  an 
infant  once  more,  with  no  memory  of  the  past,  no  knowledge 
of  his  priesthood.  He  experienced  a  gentle  pleasure,  a  glad 
feeling  of  surprise  at  thus  beginning  life  afresh,  as  though  it 
were  all  new  and  strange  to  him  and  would  be  delightful  to 
learn.  Oh  !  the  sweet  apprenticeship,  the  charming  observa- 
tions, the  delicious  discoveries !  That  Paradou  was  a  vast 
abode  of  felicity;  and  hell,  in  placing  him  there,  had  known 
full  well  that  he  would  be  defenceless.  Never,  in  his  first 
youth,  had  he  known  such  enjoyment  in  growing.  That  first 
youth  of  his,  when  he  now  thought  of  it,  seemed  quite  black 
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and  gloomy,  graceless,  wan  and  inactive,  aa  if  it  had  been 
spent  far  away  from  the  sunlight. 

But  at  the  Paradou,  how  joyfully  had  he  hailed  the  sun  ! 
How  admiringly  had  he  gazed  at  the  first  tree,  at  the  first 
flower,  at  the  tiniest  insect  he  had  seen,  at  the  most  insig- 
nificant pebble  he  had  picked  up  !  The  very  stones  charmed 
him.  The  horizon  was  a  source  of  never-ending  amazement. 
One  clear  morning,  the  memory  of  which  still  filled  his  eyes, 
bringing  back  a  perfume  of  jasmine,  a  lark's  clear  song,  he 
had  been  so  affected  by  emotion  that  he  felt  all  power 
desert  his  limbs.  He  had  long  found  pleasure  in  learning  the 
sensations  of  life.  And,  ah  1  the  morning  when  Albine  had 
been  born  beside  him  amidst  the  roses  !  As  he  thought  of  it, 
an  ecstatic  smile  broke  out  upon  his  face.  She  rose  up  like  a 
star  that  was  necessary  to  the  very  sun's  existence.  She 
illumined  everything,  she  made  everything  clear.  She  made 
his  life  complete. 

Then  in  fancy  he  once  again  walked  with  her  through  the 
Paradou.  He  remembered  the  little  curls  that  waved  behind 
her  neck  as  she  ran  on  before  him.  She  exhaled  delicious 
scent,  and  the  touch  of  her  warm  swaying  skirts  seemed  like 
a  caress.  And  when  she  clasped  him  with  her  supple  curving 
arms,  he  half  expected  to  see  her,  so  slight  and  slender  she 
was,  twine  herself  around  him.  It  was  she  who  went  foremost. 
She  led  him  through  winding  paths,  where  they  loitered, 
that  their  walk  might  last  the  longer.  It  was  she  who 
instilled  into  him  love  for  nature ;  and  it  was  by  watching  the 
loves  of  the  plants  that  he  had  learned  to  love  her,  with  a 
love  that  was  long,  indeed,  in  bursting  into  life,  but  whose 
sweetness  had  been  theirs  at  last.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the 
giant  tree  they  had  reached  their  journey's  goal.  Oh  !  to 
clasp  her  once  again — yet  once  again  ! 

A  low  groan  suddenly  came  from  the  priest.  He  hastily 
sprang  up  and  then  flung  himself  down  again.  Temptation 
had  just  assailed  him  afresh.  Into  what  paths  were  his  recol- 
lections leading  him  ?  Did  he  not  know,  only  too  well,  that 
Satan  avails  himself  of  every  wile  to  insinuate  his  serpent- 
head  into  the  soul,  even  when  it  is  absorbed  in  self-examina- 
tion ?  No !  no !  he  had  no  excuse.  His  illness  had  in  no 
wise  authorised  him  to  sin.  He  should  have  set  strict  guard 
upon  himself,  and  have  sought  God  anew  upon  recovering 
from  his  fever.  And  what  a  frightful  proof  he  now  had  of  his 
vileness  :  he  was  not  even  able  to  make  calm  confession  of 
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his  sin.  Would  he  never  be  able  to  silence  his  nature  ?  He 
wildly  thought  of  scooping  his  brains  out  of  his  skull  that  he 
might  be  able  to  think  no  more,  and  of  opening  his  veins 
that  his  blood  might  no  longer  torment  him.  For  a  moment 
he  buried  his  face  within  his  hands,  shuddering  as  though  the 
beasts  that  he  felt  prowling  around  him  might  infect  him 
with  the  hot  breath  of  temptation. 

But  his  thoughts  strayed  on  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his 
blood  throbbed  wildly  in  his  very  heart.  Though  he  held  his 
clenched  fists  to  his  eyes,  he  still  saw  Albine,  dazzling  like  a 
sun.  Every  effort  that  he  made  to  press  the  vision  from  his 
sight  only  made  her  shine  out  before  bim  with  increased  bril- 
liancy. Was  God,  then,  utterly  forsaking  him,  that  he  could 
find  no  refuge  from  temptation  ?  And,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  control  his  thoughts,  he  espied  every  tiny  blade  of 
grass  that  thrust  itself  up  by  Albine's  skirts  ;  he  saw  a  little 
thistle- flower  fastened  in  her  hair,  against  which  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  pricked  his  lips.  Even  the  perfumed 
atmosphere  of  tbe  Paradou  floated  round  him,  and  well- 
remembered  sounds  came  back ;  the  repeated  call  of  a  bird, 
then  an  interval  of  hushed  silence,  then  a  sigh  floating 
through  the  trees. 

Why  did  not  Heaven  at  once  strike  him  dead  with  its 
lightning  ?  That  would  have  been  less  cruel.  It  was  with  a 
voluptuous  pang,  like  the  pangs  which  assail  the  damned, 
that  he  recalled  his  transgression.  He  shuddered  when  he 
again  heard  in  his  heart  the  abominable  words  that  he  had 
spoken  at  Albine's  feet.  Their  echoes  were  now  accusing  him 
before  the  throne  of  God.  He  had  acknowledged  Woman  as 
his  sovereign.  He  had  yielded  to  her  as  a  slave,  kissing  her 
feet,  longing  to  be  the  water  she  drank  and  the  bread  she  ate. 
He  began  to  understand  now  why  he  could  no  longer  recover 
self-control.  God  had  given  him  over  to  Woman.  But  he 
would  chastise  her,  scourge  her,  break  her  very  limbs  to  force 
her  to  let  him  go  !  It  was  she  who  was  the  slave  ;  she,  the 
creature  of  impurity,  to  whom  the  Church  should  have  denied 
a  soul.  Then  he  braced  himself,  and  shook  his  fists  at  the 
vision  of  Albine ;  but  his  fists  opened  and  his  hands  glided 
along  her  shoulders  in  a  loving  caress,  while  his  lips,  just  now 
breathing  out  anger  and  insult,  pressed  themselves  to  her 
hair,  stammering  forth  words  of  adoration. 

Abbe  Mouret  opened  his  eyes  again.  The  burning  appa- 
rition of  Albine  vanished.  It  was  sudden  and  unexpected 
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solace.  He  was  able  to  weep.  Tears  flowed  slowly  and  re- 
freshingly down  his  cheeks,  and  he  drew  a  long  breath,  still 
fearing  to  move,  lest  the  Evil  One  should  again  grip  him  by 
the  neck,  for  he  yet  thought  that  he  heard  the  snarl  of  a  beast 
behind  him.  And  then  he  found  such  pleasure  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  sufferings  that  his  one  thought  was  to  prolong  the 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Outside  the  rain  had  ceased  falling.  The  sun  was  setting 
in  a  vast  crimson  glow,  which  spread  across  the  windows  like 
curtains  of  rose-coloured  satin.  The  church  was  quite  warm 
and  bright  in  the  parting  breath  of  the  sinking  luminary. 
The  priest  thanked  God  for  the  respite  He  had  been  pleased 
to  vouchsafe  to  him.  A  broad  ray  of  light,  like  a  beam  of 
gold-dust,  streamed  through  the  nave  and  illumined  the  far 
end  of  the  building,  the  clock,  the  pulpit,  and  the  high- altar. 
Perhaps  the  Divine  grace  was  returning  to  him  from  heaven 
along  that  radiant  path.  He  watched  with  interest  the  atoms 
that  came  and  went  with  prodigious  speed  through  the  ray, 
like  a  swarrn  of  busy  messengers  ever  hastening  with  news 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  A  thousand  lighted  candles  would 
not  have  filled  the  church  with  such  splendour.  Curtains  of 
cloth-of  gold  seemed  to  hang  behind  the  high-altar ;  treasures 
of  the  goldsmith's  art  covered  all  the  ledges  ;  candle-holders 
arose  in  dazzling  sheaves  ;  censers  glowed  full  of  burning 
gems ;  sacred  vases  gleamed  like  fiery  comets  ;  and  around  all 
there  seemed  to  be  a  rain  of  luminous  flowers  amidst  waving 
lacework — beds,  bouquets,  and  garlands  of  roses,  from  whose 
expanding  petals  dropped  showers  of  stars. 

Never  had  Abbe  Mouret  desired  such  magnificence  for  his 
poor  church.  He  smiled,  and  dreamt  of  how  he  might  retain 
all  that  splendour  there,  and  then  arrange  it  most  effectively. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  curtains  of  cloth-of-gold 
hung  rather  higher;  the  vases,  too,  needed  more  careful 
arrangement ;  and  he  thought  that  the  bouquets  of  flowers 
might  be  tied  up  more  neatly,  and  the  garlands  be  more  regu- 
larly shaped.  Yet  how  wondrously  magnificent  it  all  was  ! 
He  was  the  pontiff  of  a  church  of  gold.  Bishops,  princes, 
princesses,  arrayed  in  royal  mantles,  multitudes  of  believers, 
bending  to  the  ground,  were  coming  to  visit  it,  encamping  in 
the  valley,  waiting  for  weeks  at  the  door  until  they  should  be 
able  to  enter.  They  kissed  his  feet,  for  even  his  feet  had 
turned  to  gold,  and  worked  miracles.  The  bath  of  gold 
mounted  to  his  knees.  A  golden  heart  was  beating  within 
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his  golden  breast,  with  so  clear  a  musical  pulsation  that  the 
waiting  crowds  could  hear  it  from  outside.  Then  a  feeling  of 
overweening  pride  seized  upon  him.  He  was  an  idol.  The 
golden  beam  mounted  still  higher,  the  high-altar  was  all 
ablaze  with  glory,  and  the  priest  grew  certain  that  the  Divine 
grace  must  be  returning  to  him,  such  was  his  inward  satis- 
faction. The  fierce  snarl  behind  him  had  now  grown  gentle 
and  coaxing,  and  he  only  felt  on  his  shoulder  a  soft  velvety 
pressure,  as  though  some  giant  cat  were  lightly  caressing 
him. 

He  still  pursued  his  reverie.  Never  before  had  he  seen 
things  under  such  a  favourable  light.  Everything  seemed 
quite  easy  to  him  now  that  he  once  more  felt  full  of  strength. 
Since  Albine  was  waiting  for  him,  he  would  go  and  join  her. 
It  was  only  natural.  On  the  previous  morning  he  had  mar- 
ried Fortune*  and  Eosalie.  The  Church  did  not  forbid 
marriages.  He  saw  that  young  couple  again  as  they  knelt 
before  him,  smiling  and  nudging  each  other  while  his  hands 
were  held  over  them  in  benediction.  Then,  in  the  evening, 
they  had  shown  him  their  room.  Each  word  that  he  had 
spoken  to  them  echoed  loudly  in  his  ear.  He  had  told  Fortune" 
that  God  had  sent  him  a  companion,  because  He  did  not  wish 
man  to  live  alone ;  and  he  had  told  Eosalie  that  she  must 
cleave  to  her  husband,  never  leaving  him,  but  always  acting 
as  his  obedient  helpmate.  But  he  had  said  these  things  also 
for  Albine  and  himself.  Was  she  not  his  companion,  his 
obedient  helpmate,  whom  God  had  sent  to  him  that  his  man- 
hood might  not  wither  up  in  solitude  ?  Besides,  they  had 
been  joined  the  one  to  the  other.  He  felt  surprised  that  he 
had  not  understood  and  recognised  it  at  once  ;  that  he  had  not 
gone  away  with  her,  as  his  duty  plainly  required  that  he 
should  have  done.  But  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  now ; 
he  would  certainly  join  her  in  the  morning.  He  could  be 
with  her  in  half  an  hour.  He  would  go  through  the  village, 
and  take  the  road  up  the  hill ;  it  was  much  the  shortest  way. 
He  could  do  what  he  pleased ;  he  was  the  master,  and  no  one 
would  presume  to  say  anything  to  him.  If  any  one  looked  at 
him,  a  wave  of  his  hand  would  force  them  to  bend  their  heads. 
He  would  live  with  Albine.  He  would  call  her  his  wife. 
They  would  be  very  happy  together. 

The  golden  stream  mounted  still  higher,  and  played 
amongst  his  fingers.  Again  did  he  seem  to  be  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  gold.  He  would  take  the  altar-vases  away  to  orna- 
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rnent  his  house,  he  would  keep  up  a  fine  establishment,  he 
•would  pay  his  servants  with  fragments  of  chalices  which  he 
could  easily  break  with  his  fingers.  He  would  hang  his  bridal- 
bed  with  the  cloth-of-gold  that  draped  the  altar ;  and  he  would 
give  his  wife  for  jewels  the  golden  hearts  and  chaplets  and 
crosses  that  hung  from  the  necks  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
The  church  itself,  if  another  storey  were  added  to  it,  would 
supply  them  with  a  palace.  God  would  have  no  objection  to 
make  since  He  had  allowed  them  to  love  each  other.  And, 
besides,  was  it  not  he  who  was  now  God,  with  the  people 
kissing  his  golden  miracle-working  feet  ? 

Abbe  Mouret  rose.  He  made  that  sweeping  gesture  of 
Jeanbernat's,  that  wide  gesture  of  negation,  that  took  in 
everything  as  far  as  the  horizon. 

'  There  is  nothing,  nothing,  nothing !  '  he  said.  '  God 
does  not  exist.' 

A  mighty  shudder  seemed  to  sweep  through  the  church. 
The  terrified  priest  turned  deadly  pale  and  listened.  Who 
had  spoken  ?  Who  was  it  that  had  blasphemed  ?  Suddenly 
the  velvety  caress,  whose  gentle  pressure  he  had  felt  upon  his 
shoulder,  turned  fierce  and  savage :  sharp  talons  seemed  to 
be  rending  his  flesh,  and  once  more  he  felt  his  blood  stream- 
ing forth.  Yet  he  remained  on  his  feet,  struggling  against 
the  sudden  attack.  He  cursed  and  reviled  the  triumphant 
sin  that  sniggered  and  grinned  round  his  temples,  whilst  all 
the  hammers  of  the  Evil  One  battered  at  them.  Why  had 
he  not  been  on  his  guard  against  Satan's  wiles  ?  Did  he  not 
know  full  well  that  it  was  his  habit  to  glide  up  softly  with 
gentle  paws  that  he  might  drive  them  like  blades  into  the 
very  vitals  of  his  victim  ? 

His  anger  increased  as  he  thought  how  he  had  been 
entrapped,  like  a  mere  child.  Was  he  destined,  then,  to  be 
ever  hurled  to  the  ground,  with  sin  crouching  victoriously  on 
his  breast  ?  This  time  he  had  actually  denied  his  God.  It 
was  all  one  fatal  descent.  His  transgression  had  destroyed 
his  faith,  and  then  dogma  had  tottered.  One  singly  doubt  of 
the  flesh,  pleading  abomination,  sufficed  to  sweep  heaven 
away.  The  divine  ordinances  irritated  one;  the  divine 
mysteries  made  one  smile.  Then  came  other  temptations 
and  allurements ;  gold,  power,  unrestrained  liberty,  an  irre- 
sistible longing  for  enjoyment,  culminating  in  luxuriousness, 
sprawling  on  a  bed  of  wealth  and  pride.  And  then  God  was 
robbed.  His  vessels  were  broken  to  adorn  woman's  impurity. 
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Ah !  well,  then,  he  was  damned.  Nothing  could  make  any 
difference  to  him  now.  Sin  might  speak  aloud.  It  was  use- 
less to  struggle  further.  The  monsters  who  had  hovered 
about  his  neck  were  battening  on  his  vitals  now.  He  yielded 
to  them  with  hideous  satisfaction.  He  shook  his  fists  at  the 
church.  No  ;  he  believed  no  longer  in  the  divinity  of  Christ ; 
he  believed  no  longer  in  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  he  believed  in 
naught  but  himself,  and  his  muscles  and  the  appetites  of  his 
body.  He  wanted  to  live.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  being  a 
man.  Oh  !  to  speed  along  through  the  open  air,  to  be  lusty 
and  strong,  to  owe  obedience  to  no  jealous  master,  to  fell 
one's  enemies  with  stones,  to  carry  off  the  fair  maidens  that 
passed  upon  one's  shoulders.  He  would  break  out  from  that 
living  tomb  where  cruel  hands  had  thrust  him.  He  would 
awaken  his  manhood,  which  had  only  been  slumbering.  And 
might  he  die  of  shame  if  he  should  find  that  it  were  really 
dead  !  And  might  the  Divinity  be  accursed  if,  by  the  touch 
of  His  finger,  He  had  made  him  different  from  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

The  priest  stood  erect,  his  mind  all  dazed  and  scared.  He 
fancied  that,  at  this  fresh  outburst  of  blasphemy,  the  church 
was  falling  down  upon  him.  The  sunlight,  which  had  poured 
over  the  high-altar,  had  gradually  spread  and  mounted  the 
walls  like  ruddy  fire.  Flames  soared  and  licked  the  rafters, 
then  died  away  in  a  sanguineous,  ember-like  glow.  And  all 
at  once  the  church  became  quite  black.  It  was  as  though  the 
fires  of  the  setting  sun  had  burst  the  roof  asunder,  pierced 
the  walls,  thrown  open  wide  breaches  on  every  side  to  some 
exterior  foe.  The  gloomy  framework  seemed  to  shake  beneath 
some  violent  assault.  Night  was  coming  on  quickly. 

Then,  in  the  far  distance,  the  priest  heard  a  gentle  murmur 
rising  from  the  valley  of  Les  Artaud.  The  time  had  been 
when  he  had  not  understood  the  impassioned  language  of 
those  burning  lands,  where  writhed  but  knotted  vine-stocks, 
withered  almond-trees,  and  decrepit  olives  sprawling  with 
crippled  limbs.  Protected  by  his  ignorance,  he  had  passed 
undisturbed  through  all  that  world  of  passion.  But,  to-day, 
his  ear  detected  the  slightest  sigh  of  the  leaves  that  lay 
panting  in  the  heat.  Afar  off,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
the  hills,  still  hot  with  the  sinking  luminary's  farewell,  seemed 
to  set  themselves  in  motion  with  the  tramp  of  an  army  on  the 
march.  Nearer  at  hand,  the  scattered  rocks,  the  stones  along 
the  road,  all  the  pebbles  in  the  valley,  throbbed  and  rolled  as 
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if  possessed  by  a  craving  for  motion.  Then  the  tracts  of  rudely 
soil,  the  few  fields  that  had  been  reduced  to  cultivation, 
seemed  to  heave  and  growl  like  rivers  that  had  burst  their 
banks,  bearing  along  in  a  blood-like  flood  the  engenderings  of 
seeds,  the  births  of  roots,  the  embraces  of  plants.  Soon 
everything  was  in  motion.  The  vine-branches  appeared  to 
crawl  along  like  huge  insects  ;  the  parched  corn  and  the  dry 
grass  formed  into  dense,  lance-waving  battalions ;  the  trees 
stretched  out  their  boughs  like  wrestlers  making  ready  for  a 
contest ;  the  fallen  leaves  skipped  forward ;  the  very  dust  on 
the  road  rolled  on.  It  was  a  moving  multitude  reinforced  by 
fresh  recruits  at  every  step ;  a  legion,  the  sound  of  whose 
coming  went  on  in  front  of  it ;  an  outburst  of  passionate 
life,  sweeping  everything  along  in  a  mighty  whirlwind  of 
fruitfulness.  And  all  at  once  the  assault  began.  From  the 
limits  of  the  horizon,  the  whole  countryside,  the  hills  and 
stones  and  fields  and  trees,  rushed  upon  the  church.  At  the 
first  shock,  the  building  quivered  and  cracked.  The  walls 
were  pierced  and  the  tiles  on  the  roof  were  thrown  down. 
But  the  great  Christ,  although  shaken,  did  not  fall. 

A  short  respite  followed.  Outside,  the  voices  sounded 
more  angrily,  and  the  priest  could  now  distinguish  human 
ones  amongst  them.  The  Artauds,  those  bastards  who 
sprang  up  out  of  the  rocky  soil  with  the  persistence  of 
brambles,  were  now  in  their  turn  blowing  a  blast  that  reeked 
of  teeming  life.  They  had  planted  everywhere  forests  of 
humanity  that  swallowed  up  all  around  them.  They  came 
up  to  the  church,  they  shattered  the  door  with  a  push,  and 
threatened  to  block  up  the  very  nave  with  the  invading  scions 
of  their  race.  Behind  them  came  the  beasts  ;  the  oxen  that 
tried  to  batter  down  the  walls  with  their  horns,  the  flocks  of 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep,  that  dashed  against  the  ruined  church 
like  living  waves,  while  swarms  of  wood-lice  and  crickets 
attacked  the  foundations  and  reduced  them  to  dust  with  their 
sawlike  teeth.  Yet  again,  on  the  other  side,  there  was 
Dcsiree's  poultry-yard,  where*  the  dunghill  reeked  with 
suffocating  fumes.  Here  the  big  cock,  Alexander,  sounded 
the  assault,  and  the  hens  loosened  the  stones  with  their  beaks, 
and  the  rabbits  burrowed  under  the  very  altars ;  whilst  the 
pig,  too  fat  to  stir,  grunted  and  waited  till  all  the  sacred 
ornaments  should  be  reduced  to  warm  ashes  in  which  he 
might  wallow  at  his  ease. 

A  great  roar  ascended,  and  a  second  assault  was  delivered. 
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The  villagers,  the  animals,  all  that  overflowing  sea  of  life, 
assailed  the  church  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  rafters 
bent  and  curved.  This  time  a  part  of  the  walls  tottered  and 
fell  down,  the  ceiling  shook,  the  woodwork  of  the  windows 
was  carried  away,  and  the  grey  mist  of  the  evening  streamed 
in  through  the  frightful  gaping  breaches.  The  great  Christ 
now  only  clung  to  His  cross  by  the  nail  that  pierced  His  left 
hand. 

A  mighty  shout  hailed  the  downfall  of  the  block  of  wall. 
Yet  the  church  still  stood  there  firmly,  in  spite  of  the  injuries 
it  had  received.  It  offered  a  stern,  silent,  unflinching  resist- 
ance, clutching  desperately  to  the  tiniest  stones  of  its  founda- 
tions. It  seemed  as  though,  to  keep  itself  from  falling,  it 
required  only  the  support  of  its  slenderest  pillar,  which,  by 
some  miracle  of  equilibration,  held  up  the  gaping  roof.  Then 
Abb6  Mouret  beheld  the  rude  plants  of  the  plateau,  the 
dreadful-looking  growths  that  had  become  hard  as  iron  amidst 
the  arid  rocks,  that  were  knotted  like  snakes  and  bossy  with 
muscles,  set  themselves  to  work.  The  rust-hued  lichens 
gnawed  away  at  the  rough  plasterwork  like  fiery  leprosy. 
Then  the  thyme-plants  thrust  their  roots  between  the  bricks 
like  so  many  iron  wedges.  The  lavenders  insinuated  hooked 
fingers  into  the  loosened  stonework,  and  by  slow  persistent 
efforts  tore  the  blocks  asunder.  The  junipers,  the  rosemaries, 
the  prickly  holly  bushes,  climbed  higher  and  battered  the 
walls  with  irresistible  blows ;  and  even  the  grass,  the  grass 
whose  dry  blades  slipped  beneath  the  great  door,  stiffened 
itself  into  steel-like  spears  and  made  its  way  down  the  nave, 
where  it  forced  up  the  flagstones  with  powerful  levers.  It 
was  a  victorious  revolt,  it  was  revolutionary  nature  construct- 
ing barricades  out  of  the  overturned  altars,  and  wrecking  the 
church  which  had  for  centuries  cast  too  deep  a  shadow  over 
it.  The  other  combatants  had  fallen  back,  and  lot  the  plants, 
the  thyme  and  the  lavender  and  the  lichens,  complete  the 
overthrow  of  the  building  with  their  ceaseless  little  blows, 
their  constant  gnawing,  which  proved  more  destructive  than 
the  heavier  onslaught  of  the  stronger  assailants. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  end  came.  The  rowan-tree,  whose 
topmost  branches  had  already  forced  their  way  through  the 
broken  windows  under  the  vaulted  roof,  rushed  in  violently 
with  its  formidable  stream  of  greenery.  It  planted  itself  in 
the  centre  of  the  nave  and  grew  there  monstrously.  Its 
trunk  expanded  till  its  girth  became  so  colossal  that  it  seemed 
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as  though  it  would  burst  the  church  asunder  like  a  girdle 
spanning  it  too  closely.  Its  branches  shot  out  in  knotted 
arms,  each  one  of  which  broke  down  a  piece  of  the  wall  or  thrust 
off  a  strip  of  the  roof,  and  they  went  on  multiplying  without 
cessation,  each  branch  ramifying,  till  a  fresh  tree  sprang 
out  of  each  single  knot,  with  such  impetuosity  of  growth  that 
the  ruins  of  the  church,  pierced  through  and  through  like  a 
sieve,  flew  into  fragments,  scattering  a  fine  dust  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens. 

Now  the  giant  tree  seemed  to  reach  the  stars ;  its  forest 
of  branches  was  a  forest  of  legs,  arms,  and  breasts  full  of 
sap  ;  the  long  locks  of  women  streamed  down  from  it ;  men's 
heads  burst  out  from  the  bark  ;  and  up  aloft  pairs  of  lovers, 
lying  languid  by  the  edges  of  their  nests,  filled  the  air  with 
the  music  of  their  delights. 

A  final  blast  of  the  storm  which  had  broken  over  the 
church  swept  away  the  dust  of  its  remains  :  the  pulpit  and 
the  confessional-box,  which  had  been  ground  into  powder,  the 
lacerated  holy  pictures,  the  shattered  sacred  vessels,  all  the 
litter  at  which  the  legion  of  sparrows  that  had  once  dwelt 
amongst  the  tiles  was  eagerly  pecking.  The  great  Christ, 
torn  from  the  cross,  hung  for  a  moment  from  one  of  the 
streaming  women's  curls,  and  then  was  whirled  away  into 
the  black  darkness,  in  the  depths  of  which  it  sank  with  a 
loud  crash.  The  Tree  of  Life  had  pierced  the  heavens  ;  it 
overtopped  the  stars. 

Abbe  Mouret  was  filled  with  the  mad  joy  of  an  accursed 
spirit  at  the  sight  before  him.  The  church  was  vanquished  ; 
God  no  longer  had  a  house.  And  thenceforward  God  could 
no  longer  trouble  him.  He  was  free  to  rejoin  Albine,  since  it 
was  she  who  triumphed.  He  laughed  at  himself  for  having 
declared,  an  hour  previously,  that  the  church  would  swallow 
up  the  whole  earth  with  its  shadow.  The  earth,  indeed,  had 
avenged  itself  by  consuming  the  church.  The  mad  laughter 
into  which  he  broke  had  the  effect  of  suddenly  awakening 
him  from  his  hallucination.  He  gazed  stupidly  round  the 
nave,  which  the  evening  shadows  were  slowly  darkening. 
Through  the  windows  he  could  see  patches  of  star-spangled 
sky ;  and  he  was  about  to  stretch  out  his  arms  to  feel  the 
walls,  when  he  heard  D£siree  calling  to  him  from  the  vestry- 
passage  : 

'  Berge  !  Serge  !  Are  you  there  ?  Why  don't  you 
answer  ?  I  have  been  looking  for  you  for  this  last  half -hour.' 
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She  came  in  ;  she  was  holding  a  lighted  lamp  ;  and  the 
priest  then  saw  that  the  church  was  still  standing.  He  could 
no  longer  understand  anything,  but  remained  in  a  horrible 
state  of  doubt  betwixt  the  unconquerable  church,  springing 
up  again  from  its  ashes,  and  Albine,  the  all-powerful,  who 
could  shake  the  very  throne  of  God  by  a  single  breath. 


came  up  to  him,  full  of  merry  chatter. 

'  Are  you  there  ?  Are  you  there  ?  '  she  cried.  '  Why  are 
you  playing  at  hide-and-seek  ?  I  called  out  to  you  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  at  least  a  dozen  times.  I  thought  you  must 
have  gone  out.' 

She  pried  into  all  the  gloomy  corners  with  an  inquisitive 
glance,  and  even  stepped  up  to  the  confessional-box,  as  though 
she  had  expected  to  surprise  some  one  hiding  there.  Then 
she  came  back  to  Serge,  disappointed,  and  continued : 

1  So  you  are  quite  alone  ?  Have  you  been  asleep  ?  What 
amusement  do  you  find  in  shutting  yourself  up  all  alone  in 
the  dark  ?  Come  along  ;  it  is  time  we  went  to  dinner.' 

The  Abbe"  drew  his  feverish  hands  across  his  brow  to 
wipe  away  the  traces  of  the  thoughts  which  he  feared  were 
plain  for  all  the  world  to  read.  He  fumbled  mechanically  at 
the  buttons  of  his  cassock,  which  seemed  to  him  all  dis- 
arranged. Then  he  followed  his  sister  with  stern-set  face  and 
never  a  sign  of  emotion,  stiffened  by  that  priestly  energy 
which  throws  the  dignity  of  sacerdotalism  like  a  veil  over  the 
agonies  of  the  flesh.  Desir^e  did  not  even  suspect  that  there 
was  anything  the  matter  with  him.  She  simply  said  as  they 
entered  the  dining-room : 

'  I  have  had  such  a  good  sleep ;  but  you  have  been  talking 
too  much,  and  have  made  yourself  quite  pale.' 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  Brother  Archangias  came  in 
to  have  his  game  of  cards  with  La  Teuse.  He  was  in  a  very 
merry  mood  that  night ;  and,  when  the  Brother  was  merry, 
it  was  his  habit  to  prod  La  Teuse  in  the  sides  with  his  big 
fists,  an  attention  which  she  returned  by  heartily  boxing  his 
ears.  This  skirmishing  made  them  both  laugh,  with  a 
laughter  that  shook  the  very  ceiling.  The  Brother,  too,  when 
he  was  in  these  gay  humours,  would  devise  all  kinds  of  pranks. 
He  would  try  to  smash  plates  with  his  nose,  and  would  offer 
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to  wager  that  he  could  break  through  the  dining-room  door 
in  battering-ram  fashion.  He  would  also  empty  the  snuff 
out  of  his  box  into  the  old  servant's  coffee,  or  would  thrust  a 
handful  of  pebbles  down  her  neck.  The  merest  trifle  would 
give  rise  to  these  noisy  outbursts  of  gaiety  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  wonted  surliness.  Some  little  incident,  at  which 
nobody  else  laughed,  often  sufficed  to  throw  him  into  a  state 
of  wild  hilarity,  make  him  stamp  his  feet,  twirl  himself  round 
like  a  top,  and  hold  in  his  splitting  sides. 

*  What  is  it  that  makes  you  so  gay  to  night  ?  '  La  Teuse 
inquired. 

He  made  no  reply,  bestriding  a  chair  and  galloping  round 
the  table  on  it. 

'  Well !  well !  go  on  making  a  baby  of  yourself ! '  said  the 
old  woman  ;  '  and,  my  gracious,  what  a  big  baby  you  are ! 
If  the  Lord  is  looking  at  you,  He  must  be  very  well  pleased 
with  you  ! ' 

The  Brother  had  just  slipped  off  the  chair  and  was  lying 
on  the  floor,  with  his  legs  in  the  air. 

'  He  does  see  me,  and  is  pleased  to  see  me  as  I  am.  It 
is  His  wish  that  I  should  be  gay.  When  He  wishes  me  to 
be  merry  for  a  time,  He  rings  a  bell  in  my  body,  and  then  I 
begin  to  roll  about ;  and  all  Paradise  smiles  as  it  watches 
me.' 

He  dragged  himself  on  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  then, 
supporting  himself  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  he  hoisted  up  his 
body  as  high  as  he  could  and  began  drumming  on  the  wall 
with  his  heels.  His  cassock  slipped  down  and  exposed  to 
view  his  black  breeches,  which  were  patched  at  the  knees 
with  green  cloth. 

'  Look,  Monsieur  le  Cure",'  he  said,  '  you  see  how  high  I 
can  reach  with  my  heels.  I  dare  bet  that  you  couldn't  do  as 
much.  Come  1  look  amused  and  laugh  a  little.  It  is  better 
to  drag  oneself  along  on  one's  back  than  to  think  about  a 
hussy  as  you  are  always  doing.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
For  my  part,  when  I  take  to  scratching  myself  I  imagine 
myself  to  be  God's  dog,  and  that's  what  makes  me  say  that 
all  Paradise  looks  out  of  the  windows  to  smile  at  me.  You 
might  just  as  well  laugh  too,  Monsieur  le  Cur6.  It's  all 
done  for  the  saints  and  you.  See  !  here's  a  turn-over  for 
Saint  Joseph  ;  hero's  another  for  Saint  Michael,  and  another 
for  Saint  John,  and  another  for  Saint  Mark,  and  another  for 
Saint  Matthew ' 
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So  he  went  on,  enumerating  a  whole  string  of  saints,  and 
turning  somersaults  all  round  the  room. 

Abb6  Mouret,  who  had  been  sitting  in  perfect  silence,  with 
his  hands  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  was  at  last  con- 
strained to  smile.  As  a  rule,  the  Brother's  sportiveness  only 
disquieted  him.  La  Teuse,  as  Archangias  rolled  within  her 
reach,  kicked  at  him  with  her  foot. 

'  Come  !  '  she  said,  '  are  we  to  have  our  game  to-night  ?  ' 

His  only  reply  was  a  grunt.  Then,  upon  all  fours,  he 
sprang  towards  La  Teuse  as  if  he  meant  to  bite  her.  But  in 
lieu  thereof  he  spat  upon  her  petticoats. 

'  Let  me  alone  !  will  you  ?  '  she  cried.  '  What  are  you  up 
to  now  ?  I  begin  to  think  you  have  gone  crazy.  What  it  is 
that  amuses  you  so  much  I  can't  conceive.' 

'  What  makes  me  gay  is  my  own  affair,'  he  replied,  rising 
to  his  feet  and  shaking  himself.  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain it  to  you,  La  Teuse.  However,  as  you  want  a  game  of 
cards,  let  us  have  it.' 

Then  the  game  began.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle.  The 
Brother  hurled  his  cards  upon  the  table.  Whenever  he  cried 
out  the  windows  shook  sonorously.  La  Teuse  at  last  seemed 
to  be  winning.  She  had  secured  three  aces  for  some  time 
already,  and  was  casting  longing  eyes  at  the  fourth.  But 
Brother  Archangias  began  to  indulge  in  fresh  outbursts  of 
gaiety.  He  pushed  up  the  table,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the 
lamp.  He  cheated  outrageously,  and  defended  himself  by 
means  of  the  most  abominable  lies, '  Just  for  a  joke,'  said  he. 
Then  he  suddenly  began  to  sing  the  '  Vespers,'  beating  time 
on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  his  cards.  When  his  gaiety 
reached  a  climax,  and  he  could  find  no  adequate  means  of 
expressing  it,  he  always  took  to  chanting  the  '  Vespers,' 
which  he  repeated  for  hours  at  a  time.  La  Teuse,  who  well 
knew  his  habits,  cried  out  to  him,  amidst  the  bellowing  with 
which  he  shook  the  room  : 

'  Make  a  little  less  noise,  do  I  It  is  quite  distracting.  You 
are  much  too  lively  to-night.' 

But  he  set  to  work  on  the  '  Complines.'  Abb6  Mouret  had 
now  seated  himself  by  the  window.  He  appeared  to  pay 
no  attention  to  what  went  on  around  him,  apparently  neither 
hearing  nor  seeing  anything  of  it.  At  dinner  he  had  eaten 
with  his  ordinary  appetite  and  had  even  managed  to  reply  to 
D6sireVs  everlasting  rattle  of  questions.  But  now  he  had 
given  up  the  struggle,  his  strength  at  an  end,  racked,  ex- 
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hausted  as  he  was  by  the  internal  tempest  that  still  raged 
within  him.  He  even  lacked  the  courage  to  rise  from  his  seat 
and  go  upstairs  to  his  own  room.  Moreover,  he  was  afraid 
that  if  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  lamplight,  the  tears, 
which  be  could  no  longer  keep  from  his  eyes,  would  be 
noticed.  So  he  pressed  his  face  close  to  the  window  and 
gazed  out  into  the  darkness,  growing  gradually  more  drowsy, 
sulking  into  a  kind  of  nightmare  stupor. 

Brother  Archangias,  still  busy  at  his  psalm-singing, 
winked  and  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  dozing  priest. 

'  What's  the  matter  ?  '  asked  La  Teuse. 

The  Brother  replied  by  a  yet  more  significant  wink. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Can't  you  speak  ?  Ah ! 
there's  a  king.  That's  capital ! — so  I  take  your  queen.' 

The  Brother  laid  down  his  cards,  bent  over  the  table,  and 
whispered  close  to  La  Teuse's  face :  '  That  hussy  has  been 
here.' 

1 1  know  that  well  enough,'  answered  La  Teuse.  '  I  saw 
her  go  with  mademoiselle  into  the  poultry-yard.' 

At  this  he  gave  her  a  terrible  look,  and  shook  his  fist  in 
her  face. 

'  You  saw  her,  and  you  let  her  come  in !  You  ought  to 
have  called  me,  and  we  would  have  hung  her  up  by  the  feet 
to  a  nail  in  your  kitchen.' 

But  at  this  the  old  woman  lost  her  temper,  and,  lowering 
her  voice  solely  in  order  that  she  might  not  awaken  Abbe 
Mouret,  she  replied  :  '  Don't  you  go  talking  about  hanging 
people  up  in  my  kitchen !  I  certainly  saw  her,  and  I  even 
kept  my  back  turned  when  she  went  to  join  his  reverence  in 
the  church  when  the  catechising  was  over.  But  all  that  was 
no  business  of  mine.  I  had  my  cooking  to  attend  to !  As 
for  the  girl  herself,  I  detest  her.  But  if  his  reverence  wishes 
to  see  her — why,  she  is  welcome  to  come  whenever  she 
pleases.  I'd  let  her  in  myself !  ' 

'  If  you  were  to  do  that,  La  Teuse,'  retorted  the  Brother 
ragefully,  '  I  would  strangle  you,  that  I  would.' 

But  she  laughed  at  him. 

'  Don't  talk  any  of  your  nonsense  to  me,  my  man !  Don't 
you  know  that  it  is  forbidden  you  to  lay  your  hands  upon  a 
woman,  just  as  it's  forbidden  for  a  donkey  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Pater  Noster  ?  Just  you  try  to  strangle  me 
and  you'll  see  what  I'll  do  !  But  do  be  quiet  now,  and  let  us 
finish  the  gime.  See,  here's  another  king.' 
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But  the  Brother,  holding  up  a  card,  went  on  growling  : 

'  She  must  have  come  by  some  road  that  the  devil  alone 
Imowa  for  me  to  have  missed  her  to-day.  Every  afternoon  I 
go  and  keep  guard  up  yonder  by  the  Paradou.  If  ever  I  find 
them  together  again,  I  will  acquaint  the  hussy  with  a  stout 
dogwood  stick  which  I  have  cut  expressly  for  her  benefit. 
And  I  shall  keep  a  watch  in  the  church  as  well  now.' 

He  played  his  card,  which  La  Teuse  took  with  a  knave. 
Then  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  again  burst  into 
one  of  his  loud  laughs.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  work 
himself  up  into  a  genuine  rage  that  evening. 

'  Well,  well,'  he  grumbled,  '  never  mind,  even  if  she  did 
soe  him,  she  had  a  smacking  fall  on  her  nose.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it,  La  Teuse.  It  was  raining,  you  know.  I  was 
standing  by  the  school-door  when  I  caught  sight  of  her 
coming  down  from  the  church.  She  was  walking  along  quite 
straight  and  upright,  in  her  stuck-up  fashion,  in  spite  of  the 
pouring  rain.  But  when  she  got  into  the  road,  she  tumbled 
down  full  length,  no  doubt  because  the  ground  was  so 
slippery.  Oh !  how  I  did  laugh !  How  I  did  laugh !  I 
clapped  my  hands,  too.  When  she  picked  herself  up  again, 
I  saw  she  was  bleeding  at  the  wrist.  I  shall  feel  happy  over 
it  for  a  week.  I  cannot  think  of  her  lying  there  on  the  ground 
without  feeling  the  greatest  delight.' 

Then,  turning  his  attention  to  the  game,  he  puffed  out  his 
cheeks  and  began  to  chant  the  DC,  profundis.  When  he  had 
got  to  the  end  of  it,  he  began  it  all  over  again.  The  game 
came  to  a  conclusion  in  the  midst  of  this  dirge.  It  was  he 
who  was  beaten,  but  his  defeat  did  not  seem  to  vex  him  in  the 
least. 

When  La  Teuse  had  locked  the  door  behind  him,  after  first 
awakening  Abb6  Mourct,  his  voice  could  still  be  heard,  as  he 
went  his  way  through  the  black  night,  singing  the  last  verse 
of  the  psalm,  Et  ipse  redimet  Israel  ex  omnibus  iniquitatibus 
cjus,  with  extraordinary  jubilation. 


TUAT  night  Abbe  Mouret  slept  very  heavily.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  later  than  usual,  his  face 
and  hands  were  wet  with  tears.  He  had  been  weeping  all 
through  the  night  while  he  slept.  He  did  not  say  his  mass 
that  day.  In  spite  of  his  long  rest,  he  had  not  recovered  from 
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his  excessive  weariness  of  the  previous  evening,  and  he  re- 
mained in  his  bedroom  till  noon,  sitting  in  a  chair  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  The  condition  of  stupor  into  which  he  more 
and  more  deeply  sank,  took  all  sensation  of  suffering  away 
from  him.  He  was  conscious  only  of  a  great  void  and  blank 
as  he  sat  there  overpowered  and  benumbed.  Even  to  read 
his  breviary  cost  him  a  great  effort.  Its  Latin  seemed  to 
him  a  barbarous  language,  which  he  would  never  again  be 
able  to  pronounce. 

Having  tossed  the  book  upon  his  bed  he  gazed  for  hours 
through  his  open  window  at  the  surrounding  country.  In 
the  far  distance  he  saw  the  long  wall  of  the  Paradou,  creep- 
ing like  a  thin  white  line  amongst  the  gloomy  patches  of  the 
pine  plantations  to  the  crest  of  the  hills.  On  the  left,  hidden 
by  one  of  those  plantations,  was  the  breach.  He  could  not 
see  it,  but  he  knew  it  was  there.  He  remembered  every 
bit  of  bramble  scattered  among  the  stones.  On  the  pre- 
vious night  he  would  not  have  thus  dared  to  gaze  upon  that 
dreaded  scene.  But  now  with  impunity  he  allowed  himself 
to  trace  the  whole  line  of  the  wall,  as  it  emerged  again  and 
again  from  the  clumps  of  verdure  which  here  and  there 
concealed  it.  His  blood  pulsed  none  the  faster  for  this 
scrutiny.  Temptation,  as  though  disdaining  his  present 
weakness,  let  him  free  from  attack.  Forsaken  by  the  Divine 
grace,  he  was  incapable  of  entering  upon  any  struggle,  the 
thought  of  sin  could  no  longer  even  impassion  him ;  it  was 
sheer  stupor  alone  that  now  rendered  him  willing  to  accept 
that  which  he  had  the  day  before  so  strenuously  refused. 

At  one  moment  he  caught  himself  talking  aloud  and 
saying  that,  since  the  breach  in  the  wall  was  still  open,  he 
would  go  and  join  Albine  at  sunset.  This  decision  brought 
him  a  slight  feeling  of  worry,  but  he  did  not  think  that  he 
could  do  otherwise.  She  was  expecting  him  to  go,  and  she 
was  his  wife.  When  he  tried  to  picture  her  face,  he  could 
only  imagine  her  as  very  pale  and  a  long  way  off.  Then  he 
felt  a  little  uneasy  as  to  their  future  manner  of  life  together. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
they  wouldhave  togoaway  somewhere,  without  anyoneknowing 
anything  about  it.  And  then,  when  they  had  managed  to  con- 
ceal themselves,  they  would  need  a  deal  of  money  in  order  to 
live  happily  and  comfortably.  He  tried  a  score  of  times  to  hit 
upon  some  scheme  by  which  they  could  get  away  and  live 
together  like  happy  lovers,  but  he  could  devise  nothing  satis.- 
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factory.  Now  that  he  was  no  longer  wild  with  passion,  the 
practical  side  of  the  situation  alarmed  him.  He  found  him- 
self, in  all  his  weakness,  face  to  face  with  a  complicated 
problem  with  which  he  was  incompetent  to  grapple. 

Where  could  they  get  horses  for  their  escape  ?  And  if 
they  went  away  on  foot,  would  they  not  be  stopped  and 
detained  as  vagabonds  ?  Was  he  capable  of  securing  any 
employment  by  which  he  could  earn  bread  for  his  wife  ?  He 
had  never  been  taught  any  kind  of  trade.  He  was  quite 
ignorant  of  actual  life.  He  ransacked  his  memory,  and  he 
could  remember  nothing  but  strings  of  prayers,  details  of 
ceremonies,  and  pages  of  Bouvier's  'Instruction  Th6ologique,' 
which  he  had  learned  by  heart  at  the  seminary.  He  worried 
too  over  matters  of  no  real  concern.  He  asked  himself 
whether  he  would  dare  to  give  his  arm  to  his  wife  in  the 
street.  He  certainly  could  not  walk  with  a  woman  clinging 
to  his  arm.  He  would  surely  appear  so  strange  and  awkward 
that  every  one  would  turn  round  to  stare  at  him.  They  would 
guess  that  he  was  a  priest  and  would  insult  Albine.  It 
would  be  vain  for  him  to  try  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  his 
priesthood.  He  would  always  wear  that  mournful  pallor  and 
carry  the  odour  of  incense  about  with  him.  And  what  if  he 
should  have  children  some  day  ?  As  this  thought  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  he  quite  started.  He  felt  a  strange  repug- 
nance at  the  very  idea.  He  felt  sure  that  he  should  not 
care  for  any  children  that  might  be  born  to  him.  Sup- 
pose there  were  two  of  them,  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl. 
He  could  never  let  them  get  on  his  knees  ;  it  would  distress 
him  to  feel  their  hands  clutching  at  his  clothes.  The  thought 
of  the  little  girl  troubled  him  the  most ;  he  could  already  see 
womanly  tenderness  shining  in  the  depths  of  her  big,  childish 
eyes.  No  1  no  !  he  would  have  no  children. 

Nevertheless  he  resolved  that  he  would  flee  with  Albine 
that  evening.  But  when  the  evening  came,  he  felt  too 
weary.  So  he  deferred  his  flight  till  the  next  morning.  And 
the  next  morning  he  made  a  fresh  pretext  for  delay.  He 
could  not  leave  his  sister  alone  with  La  Teuse.  He  would 
prepare  a  letter,  directing  that  she  should  be  taken  to  her 
uncle  Pascal's.  For  three  days  he  was  ever  on  the  point  of 
writing  that  letter,  and  the  paper  and  pen  and  ink  were  lying 
ready  on  the  table  in  his  room.  Then,  on  the  third  day,  he 
went  off,  leaving  the  letter  unwritten.  He  took  up  his  hat 
quite  suddenly  and  set  off  for  the  Paradou  in  a  state  of 
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mingled  stupor  and  resignation,  as  though  he  were  unwil- 
lingly performing  some  compulsory  task  which  he  saw  no 
means  of  avoiding.  Albine's  image  was  now  effaced  from 
his  memory;  he  no  longer  beheld  her,  but  he  was  driven  on 
by  old  resolves  whose  lingering  influence,  though  they  them- 
selves were  dead,  still  worked  upon  him  in  his  silence  and 
loneliness. 

He  took  no  pains  to  escape  notice  when  he  set  foot  out  of 
doors.  He  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  village  to  talk  for  a 
moment  to  Eosalie.  She  told  him  that  her  baby  was  suffer- 
ing from  convulsions ;  but  she  laughed,  as  she  spoke,  with 
the  laugh  that  was  natural  to  her.  Then  he  struck  out 
through  the  rocks,  and  walked  straight  on  towards  the 
breach  in  the  wall.  By  force  of  habit  he  had  brought  his 
breviary  with  him.  Finding  the  way  long,  he  opened  the 
book  and  read  the  regulation  prayers.  When  he  put  it  back 
again  under  his  arm,  he  had  forgotten  the  Paradou.  He 
went  on  walking  steadily,  thinking  about  a  new  chasuble 
that  he  wished  to  purchase  to  replace  the  old  gold-broidered 
one,  which  was  certainly  falling  into  shreds.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  been  saving  up  twenty-sous  pieces,  and  he  calcu- 
lated that  by  the  end  of  seven  months  he  would  have  got  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  together.  He  had  reached  the 
hills  when  the  song  of  a  peasant  in  the  distance  reminded 
him  of  a  canticle  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  at  the 
seminary.  He  tried  to  recall  the  first  lines  of  it,  but  his 
recollection  failed  him.  It  vexed  him  to  find  that  his 
memory  was  so  poor.  And  when,  at  last,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
membering the  words,  he  found  a  soothing  pleasure  in 
humming  the  verses,  which  came  back  to  his  mind  one  by 
one.  It  was  a  hymn  of  homage  to  Mary.  He  smiled  as 
though  some  soft  breath  from  the  days  of  his  childhood  were 
playing  upon  his  face.  Ah  !  how  happy  he  had  then  been  ! 
Why  shouldn't  he  be  as  happy  again  ?  He  had  not  grown 
any  bigger,  he  wanted  nothing  more  than  the  same  old  happi- 
ness, unruffled  peace,  a  nook  in  the  chapel,  where  his  knees 
marked  his  place,  a  life  of  seclusion,  enlivened  by  the  de- 
lightful puerilities  of  childhood.  Little  by  little  he  raised 
his  voice,  singing  the  canticle  in  flutelike  tones,  when  he 
suddenly  became  aware  of  the  breach  immediately  in  front 
of  him. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  surprised.  Then,  the  smile 
dying  from  his  face,  he  murmured  quietly : 
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'  Albine  must  be  expecting  me.  The  sun  is  already 
setting." 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  push  some  stones  aside  to 
make  himself  a  passage,  he  was  startled  by  a  snore.  He 
sprang  down  again  :  he  had  only  just  missed  setting  his  foot 
upon  the  very  face  of  Brother  Archangias,  who  was  lying  on 
the  ground  there  sleeping  soundly.  Slumber  had  overtaken 
him  while  he  kept  guard  over  the  entrance  to  the  Paradou. 
He  barred  the  approach  to  it,  lying  at  full  length  before  its 
threshold,  with  arms  and  legs  spread  out.  His  right  hand, 
thrown  back  behind  his  head,  still  clutched  his  dogwood  staff, 
which  he  seemed  to  brandish  like  a  fiery  sword.  And  he 
snored  loudly  in  the  midst  of  the  brambles,  his  face  exposed 
to  the  sun,  without  a  quiver  on  his  tanned  skin.  A  swarm 
of  big  flies  was  hovering  over  his  open  mouth. 

Abbe  Mouret  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  He  envied 
the  slumber  of  that  dust- wallowing  saint.  He  wished  to 
drive  the  flies  away,  but  they  persistently  returned,  and 
clung  around  the  purple  lips  of  the  Brother,  who  was  quite 
unconscious  of  their  presence.  Then  the  Abbe  strode  over 
his  big  body  and  entered  the  Paradou. 


XII 

ALBINE  was  seated  on  a  patch  of  grass  a  few  paces  away  from 
the  wall.  She  sprang  up  as  she  caught  sight  of  Serge. 

'  Ah  !  you  have  come  !  '  she  cried,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  calmly,  '  I  have  come.' 

She  flung  herself  upon  his  neck,  but  she  did  not  kiss  him. 
To  her  bare  arms  the  beads  of  his  neckband  seemed  very 
cold.  She  scrutinised  him,  already  feeling  uneasy,  and 
resuming : 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Why  don't  you  kiss  my 
cheeks  as  you  used  to  do  ?  Oh !  if  you  are  ill,  I  will  cure 
you  once  again.  Now  that  you  are  here,  all  our  old  happi- 
ness will  return.  There  will  be  no  more  wretchedness.  .  .  . 
See !  I  am  smiling.  You  must  smile,  too,  Serge.' 

But  his  face  remained  grave. 

'  I  have  been  troubled,  too,'  she  went  on.  '  I  am  still 
quite  pale,  am  I  not  ?  For  a  whole  week  I  have  been  living 
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on  that  patch  of  grass,  where  you  found  me.  I  wanted  one 
thing  only,  to  see  you  coming  back  through  the  breach  in  the 
wall.  At  every  sound  I  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  meet  you. 
But,  alas !  it  was  not  you  I  heard.  It  was  only  the  leaves 
rustling  in  the  wind.  But  I  was  sure  that  you  would  come. 
I  should  have  waited  for  you  for  years.' 

Then  she  asked  him : 

'  Do  you  still  love  me  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  '  I  love  you  still.' 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other,  feeling  rather  ill  at 
ease.  And  deep  silence  fell  between  them.  Serge,  who 
evinced  perfect  calmness,  did  not  attempt  to  break  it.  Albine 
twice  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  closed  it  immediately, 
surprised  at  the  words  that  rose  to  her  lips.  She  could 
summon  up  nothing  but  expressions  tinged  with  bitterness. 
She  felt  tears  welling  into  her  eyes.  What  could  be  the 
matter  with  her  that  she  did  not  feel  happy  now  that  her 
love  had  come  back  ? 

'  Listen  to  me,'  she  said  at  last.  '  We  must  not  stay  here. 
It  is  that  hole  that  freezes  us  !  Let  us  go  back  to  our  old 
home.  Give  me  your  hand.' 

They  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  Paradou.  Autumn 
was  fast  approaching,  and  the  trees  seemed  anxious  as  they 
stood  there  with  their  yellowing  crests  from  which  the  leaves 
were  falling  one  by  one.  The  paths  were  already  littered 
with  dead  foliage  soaked  with  moisture,  which  gave  out  a 
sound  as  of  sighing  beneath  one's  tread.  And  away  beyond 
the  lawns  misty  vapour  ascended,  throwing  a  mourning  veil 
over  the  blue  distance.  And  the  whole  garden  was  wrapped 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  some  sorrowful  moans  that  sounded 
quiveringly. 

Serge  began  to  shiver  beneath  the  avenue  of  tall  trees, 
along  which  they  were  walking. 

1  How  cold  it  is  here  ! '  said  he  in  an  undertone. 

'  You  are  cold  indeed,'  murmured  Albine,  sadly.  '  My 
hand  is  no  longer  able  to  warm  you.  Shall  I  wrap  you  round 
with  part  of  my  dress  ?  Come,  all  our  love  will  now  be  born 
afresh.' 

She  led  him  to  the  parterre,  the  flower-garden.  The 
great  thicket-like  rosary  was  still  fragrant  with  perfume,  but 
there  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  scent  of  the  surviving 
blossoms,  and  their  foliage,  which  had  expanded  in  wild  pro- 
fusion, lay  strewn  upon  the  ground.  Serge  displayed  such 
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unwillingness  to  enter  the  tangled  jungle,  that  they  lingered 
on  its  borders,  trying  to  detect  in  the  distance  the  paths 
along  which  they  had  passed  in  the  spring-time.  Albine 
recollected  every  little  nook.  She  pointed  to  the  grotto  where 
the  marble  woman  lay  sleeping ;  to  the  hanging  screens  of 
honeysuckle  and  clematis  ;  the  fields  of  violets  ;  the  fountain 
that  spurted  out  crimson  carnations  ;  the  steps  down  which 
flowed  golden  gilliflowers  ;  the  ruined  colonnade,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  lilies  were  rearing  a  snowy  pavilion.  It  was 
there  that  they  had  been  born  again  beneath  the  sunlight. 
And  she  recapitulated  every  detail  of  that  first  day  together, 
how  they  had  walked,  and  how  fragrant  had  been  the  air 
beneath  the  cool  shade.  Serge  seemed  to  be  listening,  but  he 
suddenly  asked  a  question  which  showed  that  he  had  not 
understood  her.  The  slight  shiver  which  made  his  face  turn 
pale  never  left  him. 

Then  she  led  him  towards  the  orchard,  but  they  could  not 
reach  it.  The  stream  was  too  much  swollen.  Serge  no 
longer  thought  of  taking  Albine  upon  his  back  and  lightly 
bounding  across  with  her  to  the  other  side.  Yet  there  the 
apple-trees  and  the  pear-trees  were  still  laden  with  fruit, 
and  the  vines,  now  with  scantier  foliage,  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  gleaming  clusters,  each  grape  freckled  by  the 
sun's  caress.  Ah  !  how  they  had  gambolled  beneath  the 
appetising  shade  of  those  ancient  trees !  What  merry  children 
had  they  then  been  1  Albine  smiled  as  she  thought  of  how 
she  had  clambered  up  into  the  cherry-tree  that  had  broken 
down  beneath  her.  He,  Serge,  must  at  least  remember  what 
a  quantity  of  plums  they  had  eaten.  He  only  answered  by  a 
nod.  He  already  seemed  quite  weary.  The  orchard,  with  its 
green  depths  and  chaos  of  mossy  trunks,  disquieted  him  and 
suggested  to  his  mind  some  dark,  dank  spot,  teeming  with 
snakes  and  nettles. 

Then  she  led  him  to  the  meadow-lands,  where  he  had  to 
take  a  few  steps  amongst  the  grass.  It  reached  to  his 
shoulders  now,  and  seemed  to  him  like  a  swarm  of  clinging 
arms  that  tried  to  bind  his  limbs  and  pull  him  down  and 
drown  him  beneath  an  endless  sea  of  greenery.  He  begged 
Albine  to  go  no  further.  She  was  walking  on  in  front,  and 
at  first  she  did  not  stop ;  but  when  she  saw  how  distressed  he 
appeared,  she  halted  and  came  back  and  stood  beside  him. 
She  also  was  growing  gradually  more  low-spirited,  and  at  last 
she  shuddered  like  himself.  Still  she  went  on  talking.  With 
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a  sweeping  gesture  she  pointed  out  to  him  the  streams,  the 
rows  of  willows,  the  grassy  expanse  stretching  far  away 
towards  the  horizon.  All  that  had  formerly  heen  theirs. 
For  whole  days  they  had  lived  there.  Over  yonder,  between 
those  three  willows  by  the  water's  edge,  they  had  played  at 
being  lovers.  And  they  would  then  have  been  delighted  if 
the  grass  had  been  taller  than  themselves  so  that  they  might 
have  lost  themselves  in  its  depths,  and  have  been  the  more 
secluded,  like  larks  nesting  at  the  bottom  of  a  field  of  corn. 
Why,  then,  did  he  tremble  so  to-day,  when  the  tip  of  his  foot 
just  sank  into  the  grass  ? 

Then  she  led  him  to  the  forest.  But  the  huge  trees 
seemed  to  inspire  Serge  with  still  greater  dread.  He  did  net 
know  them  again,  so  sternly  solemn  seemed  their  bare  black 
trunks.  Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  amidst  those  austere 
columns,  through  which  the  light  now  freely  streamed,  the 
past  seemed  quite  dead.  The  first  rains  had  washed  the 
traces  of  their  footsteps  from  the  sandy  paths,  the  winds  had 
swept  every  other  lingering  memorial  into  the  underbrush. 
But  Albine,  with  grief  at  her  throat,  shot  out  a  protesting 
glance.  She  could  still  plainly  see  their  lightest  footprints 
on  the  sandy  gravel,  and,  as  they  passed  each  bush,  the 
warmth  with  which  they  had  once  brushed  against  it  surged 
to  her  cheeks.  With  eyes  full  of  soft  entreaty,  she  still  strove 
to  awaken  Serge's  memory.  It  was  along  that  path  that 
they  had  walked  in  silence,  full  of  emotion,  but  as  yet  not 
daring  to  confess  that  they  loved  one  another.  It  was  in 
that  clearing  that  they  had  lingered  one  evening  till  very  late 
watching  the  stars,  which  had  rained  upon  them  like  golden 
drops  of  warmth.  Farther,  beneath  that  oak  they  had 
exchanged  their  first  kiss.  Its  fragrance  still  clung  to  the 
tree,  and  the  very  moss  still  remembered  it.  It  was  false  to 
say  that  the  forest  had  become  voiceless  and  bare. 

Serge,  however,  turned  away  his  head,  that  he  might 
escape  the  gaze  of  Albine's  eyes,  which  oppressed  him. 

Then  she  led  him  to  the  great  rocks.  There,  perhaps,  he 
would  no  longer  shudder  with  that  appearance  of  debility 
which  so  distressed  her.  At  that  hour  the  rocks  were  still 
warm  with  the  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  They  still  wore 
an  aspect  of  tragic  passion,  with  their  hot  ledges  of  stone 
whereon  the  fleshy  plants  writhed  monstrously.  Without 
speaking  a  word,  without  even  turning  her  head,  Albine  led 
Serge  up  the  rough  ascent,  wishing  to  take  him  ever  higher 
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and  higher,  far  up  beyond  the  springs,  till  they  should  emerge 
into  the  full  light  on  the  summit.  They  would  there  see  the 
cedar,  beneath  whose  shade  they  had  first  felt  the  thrill  of 
desire,  and  there  amidst  the  glowing  stones  they  would 
assuredly  find  passion  once  more.  But  Serge  soon  began  to 
stumble  pitiably.  He  could  walk  no  further.  He  fell  a  first 
time  on  his  knees.  Albine,  by  a  mighty  effort,  raised  him 
and  for  a  moment  carried  him  along,  but  afterwards  he  fell 
again,  and  remained,  quite  overcome,  on  the  ground.  In 
front  of  him,  beneath  him,  spread  the  vast  Paradou. 

'  You  have  lied ! '  cried  Albine.    '  You  love  me  no  longer  ! ' 

She  burst  into  tears  as  she  stood  there  by  his  side,  feeling 
that  she  could  not  carry  him  any  higher.  There  was  no  sign 
of  anger  in  her  now.  She  was  simply  weeping  over  their 
dying  love.  Serge  lay  dazed  and  stupefied. 

'  The  garden  is  all  dead.     I  feel  so  very  cold,'  he  murmured. 

But  she  took  his  head  between  her  hands,  and  showed 
him  the  Paradou. 

'  Look  at  it !  Ah  !  it  is  your  eyes  that  are  dead ;  your 
ears  and  your  limbs  and  your  whole  body.  You  have  passed 
by  all  the  scenes  of  our  happiness  without  seeing  them  or 
hearing  them  or  feeling  their  presence.  You  have  done 
nothing  but  slip  and  stumble,  and  now  you  have  fallen 
down  here  in  sheer  weariness  and  boredom.  .  .  .  You  love  me 
no  more.' 

He  protested,  but  in  a  gentle,  quiet  fashion.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  she  spoke  out  passionately. 

'  Be  quiet !  As  if  the  garden  could  ever  die !  It  will 
sleep  for  the  winter,  but  it  will  wake  up  again  in  May,  and 
will  restore  to  us  all  the  love  we  have  entrusted  to  its  keeping. 
Our  kisses  will  blossom  again  amongst  the  flower-beds,  and 
our  vows  will  bud  again  with  the  trees  and  plants.  If  you 
could  only  see  it  and  understand  it,  you  would  know  that  it 
throbs  with  even  deeper  passion,  and  loves  even  more 
absorbingly  at  this  autumn-time,  when  it  falls  asleep  in  its 
fruitfulness.  .  .  .  But  you  love  me  no  more,  and  so  you  can 
no  longer  understand.' 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  her  as  if  begging  her  not  to  be 
angry.  His  face  was  pinched  and  pale  with  an  expression  of 
childish  fear.  The  sound  of  her  voice  made  him  tremble. 
He  ended  by  persuading  her  to  rest  a  little  while  by  his  side. 
They  could  talk  quietly  and  discuss  matters.  Then,  with  the 
Paradou  spreading  out  in  front  of  them,  they  began  to  speak 
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of  their  love,  but  without  even  touching  one  another's 
fingers. 

'  I  love  you  ;  indeed  I  love  you,'  said  Serge,  in  his  calm, 
quiet  voice.  '  If  I  did  not  love  you,  I  should  not  he  here :  I 
should  not  have  come.  I  am  very  weary,  it  is  true.  I  don't 
know  why.  I  thought  I  should  find  that  pleasant  warmth 
again,  of  which  the  mere  memory  was  so  delightful.  But  I 
am  cold,  the  garden  seems  quite  black.  I  cannot  see  anything 
of  what  I  left  here.  But  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  am  trying  hard 
to  be  as  you  would  wish  me  and  to  please  you." 

'  You  love  me  no  longer  ! '  Albine  repeated  once  more. 

'  Yes,  I  do  love  you.  I  suffered  grievously  the  other  day 
after  I  had  driven  you  away.  .  .  .  Oh  !  I  loved  you  with  such 
passion  that,  had  you  come  back  and  thrown  yourself  in  my 
arms,  I  should  almost  have  crushed  you  to  death.  .  .  .  And 
for  hours  your  image  remained  present  before  me.  When  I 
shut  my  eyes,  you  gleamed  out  with  all  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  and  threw  a  flame  around  me.  .  .  .  Then  I  trampled 
down  every  obstacle,  and  came  here.' 

He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  thought.  Then 
he  spoke  again  : 

'And  now  my  arms  feel  as  though  they  were  broken.  If 
I  tried  to  clasp  you,  I  could  not  hold  you ;  I  should  let  you 
fall.  .  .  .  Wait  till  this  shudder  has  passed  away.  Give  me 
your  hands,  and  let  me  kiss  them  again.  Be  gentle  and  do 
not  look  at  me  with  such  angry  eyes.  Help  me  to  find  my 
heart  again.' 

He  spoke  with  such  genuine  sadness,  such  evident  longing 
to  begin  the  past  anew,  that  Albine  was  touched.  For  a 
moment  all  her  wonted  gentleness  returned  to  her,  and  she 
questioned  him  anxiously : 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?     What  makes  you  so  ill  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  It  is  as  though  all  my  blood  had  left 
my  veins.  Just  now,  as  I  was  coming  here,  I  felt  as  if  some 
one  had  flung  a  robe  of  ice  around  my  shoulders,  which  turned 
me  into  stone  from  head  to  foot.  ...  I  have  felt  it  before, 
but  where  I  don't  remember.' 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  kindly  laugh. 

'  You  are  a  child.  You  have  caught  cold,  that's  all.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  not  I  that  you  are  afraid  of,  is  it  ?  We  won't 
stop  in  the  garden  during  the  winter,  like  a  couple  of  wild 
things.  We  will  go  wherever  you  like,  to  some  big  town. 
We  can  love  each  other  there,  amongst  all  the  people,  as 
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quietly  as  amongst  the  trees.  You  will  see  that  I  can  bo 
something  else  than  a  wilding,  for  ever  bird's-nesting  and 
tramping  about  for  hours.  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  used 
to  wear  embroidered  skirts  and  fine  stockings  and  laces  and 
all  kinds  of  finery.  I  dare  say  you  never  heard  of  that.' 

He  was  not  listening  to  her.  He  suddenly  gave  vent  to  a 
little  cry,  and  said  :  '  Ah  !  now  I  recollect ! ' 

She  asked  him  what  he  meant,  but  he  would  not  answer 
her.  He  had  just  remembered  the  feeling  he  had  long  ago 
experienced  in  the  chapel  of  the  seminary.  That  was  the  icy 
robe  enwrapping  his  shoulders  and  turning  him  to  stone. 
And  then  his  life  as  a  priest  took  complete  possession  of  his 
thoughts.  The  vague  recollections  which  had  haunted  him 
as  he  walked  from  Les  Artaud  to  the  Paradou  became  more 
and  more  distinct  and  assumed  complete  mastery  over  him. 
While  Albine  talked  on  of  the  happy  life  that  they  would  lead 
together,  he  heard  the  tinkling  of  the  sanctuary  bell  that 
signalled  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  he  saw  the  monstrance 
trace  gleaming  crosses  over  the  heads  of  kneeling  multitudes. 

'  And  for  your  sake,'  Albine  was  saying,  '  I  will  put  on  my 
broidered  skirts  again.  ...  I  want  you  to  be  bright  and  gay. 
We  will  try  to  find  something  to  make  you  lively.  Perhaps 
you  will  love  me  better  when  you  see  me  looking  beautiful 
and  prettily  dressed,  like  a  fine  lady.  I  will  wear  my  comb 
properly  and  won't  let  my  hair  fall  wildly  about  my  neck  any 
more.  And  I  won't  roll  my  sleeves  up  over  my  elbows  ;  I  will 
fasten  my  dress  so  as  to  hide  my  shoulders.  I  still  know  how 
to  bow  and  how  to  walk  along  quite  properly.  Yes,  I  will 
make  you  a  nice  little  wife,  as  I  walk  through  the  streets 
leaning  on  your  arm.' 

'  Did  you  ever  go  to  church  when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?  ' 
he  asked  her  in  an  undertone,  as  if,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
were  continuing  aloud  the  reverie  which  prevented  him  from 
hearing  her.  '  I  could  never  pass  a  church  without  entering 
it.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed  silently  behind  me,  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  in  Paradise  itself,  with  the  angels  whispering 
stories  of  love  in  my  ears  and  the  saints  caressing  me  with 
their  breath.  Ah  !  I  would  have  liked  to  live  there  for  ever, 
in  that  absorbing  beatitude.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  steady  eyes,  a  passing  blaze 
kindling  in  her  loving  glance.  Nevertheless,  submissive  still, 
she  answered : 

'  I  will  do  as  you  may  fancy.    I  learned  music  once.     I 
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was  quite  a  clever  young  lady  and  was  taught  all  the  accom- 
plishments. I  will  go  back  to  school  and  start  music  again. 
If  there  is  any  tune  you  would  like  to  hear  me  play,  yon 
will  only  have  to  tell  me,  and  I  will  practise  it  for  months 
and  months,  so  as  to  play  it  to  you  some  evening  in  our  own 
home  when  we  are  by  ourselves  in  some  snug  little  room, 
with  the  curtains  closely  drawn.  And  you  will  pay  me  with 
just  one  kiss,  won't  you?  A  kiss  right  on  the  lips,  which 
will  awaken  all  your  love  again  ! ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  murmured,  answering  his  own  thoughts 
only ;  '  my  great  pleasure  at  first  was  to  light  the  candles, 
prepare  the  cruets,  and  carry  the  missal.  Then,  afterwards,  I 
was  filled  with  bliss  at  the  approach  of  God,  and  felt  as  though 
I  could  die  of  sheer  love.  Those  are  my  only  recollections. 
I  know  of  nothing  else.  When  I  raise  my  hand,  it  is  to  give 
a  benediction.  When  my  lips  protrude  it  is  to  kiss  the  altar. 
If  I  look  for  my  heart,  I  can  no  longer  find  it.  I  have  offered 
it  to  God,  and  He  has  taken  it.' 

Albine  grew  very  pale  and  her  eyes  gleamed  like  fire.  In 
a  quivering  voice  she  resumed  : 

'  I  should  not  like  my  little  girl  to  leave  me.  You  can 
send  the  boy  to  college,  if  you  wish,  but  the  little  girl  must 
always  keep  with  me.  I  myself  will  teach  her  to  read.  Oh  !  I 
shall  remember  everything,  and  if  indeed  there  be  anything 
that  I  find  I  have  forgotten,  I  will  have  masters  to  teach 
me.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  will  keep  our  dear  little  ones  always  about 
our  knees.  You  will  be  happy  so,  won't  you  ?  Speak  to  me  ; 
tell  me  that  you  will  then  feel  warm  again,  and  will  smile, 
and  feel  no  regrets  for  anything  you  have  left  behind.' 

But  Serge  continued : 

'  I  have  often  thought  of  the  stone-saints  that  have  been 
censed  in  their  niches  for  centuries  past.  They  must  have 
become  quite  saturated  with  incense  ;  and  I  am  like  one  of 
them.  I  have  the  fragrance  of  incense  in  the  inmost  parts  of 
my  being.  It  is  that  embalmment  that  gives  me  serenity, 
deathlike  tranquillity  of  body,  and  the  peace  which  I  enjoy  in 
no  longer  living.  .  .  .  Ah !  may  nothing  ever  disturb  my 
quiescence  !  May  I  ever  remain  cold  and  rigid,  with  a  cease- 
less smile  on  my  granite  lips,  incapable  of  descending  among 
men  !  That  is  my  one,  my  only  desire  !  ' 

At  this  Albine  sprang  to  her  feet,  exasperated,  threatening. 
She  shook  Serge  and  cried  : 

'What  are  you  saying?    What  is  it  you  are  dreaming 
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aloud  ?  Am  I  not  your  wife  ?  Haven't  you  come  here  to  bo 
ray  husband  ? ' 

He  recoiled,  trembling  yet  more  violently. 

'  No  !     Leave  me  !     I  am  afraid !  '  he  faltered. 

'  But  our  life  together,  our  happiness,  the  children  we  shall 
have  ?  ' 

'No,  no  ;  I  am  afraid.'  And  he  broke  out  into  a  supreme 
cry :  '  I  cannot !  I  cannot ! ' 

For  a  moment  Albine  remained  silent,  gazing  at  the  un- 
happy man  who  lay  shivering  at  her  feet.  Her  face  flared. 
She  opened  her  arms  as  if  to  seize  him  and  strain  him  to  her 
breast  with  wild  angry  passion.  But  another  idea  came  to 
her,  and  she  merely  took  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  to 
his  feet. 

1  Come  ! '  said  she. 

She  led  him  away  to  that  giant  tree,  to  the  very  spot 
where  their  love  had  reigned  supreme.  There  was  the  same 
bliss-inspiring  shade,  there  was  the  same  trunk  as  of  yore, 
the  same  branches  spreading  far  around,  like  sheltering  and 
protecting  arms.  The  tree  still  towered  aloft,  kindly,  robust, 
powerful,  and  fertile.  As  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials, 
languorous  warmth,  the  glimmer  of  a  summer's  night  fading 
on  the  bare  shoulder  of  some  fair  girl,  a  sob  of  love  dying 
away  into  passionate  silence,  lingered  about  the  clearing  as  it 
lay  there  bathed  in  dim  green  light.  And,  in  the  distance, 
the  Paradou,  in  spite  of  the  first  chills  of  autumn,  sighed 
once  more  with  passion,  again  becoming  love's  accomplice. 
From  the  parterre,  from  the  orchard,  from  the  meadow- 
lands,  from  the  forest,  from  the  great  rocks,  from  the  spread- 
ing heavens,  came  back  a  ripple  of  voluptuous  joy.  Never 
had  the  garden,  even  on  the  warmest  evenings  of  spring- 
time, shown  such  deep  tenderness  as  now,  on  this  fair  autumn 
evening,  when  the  plants  and  trees  seemed  to  be  bidding  one 
another  goodnight  ere  they  sank  to  sleep.  And  the  scent  of 
ripened  germs  wafted  the  intoxication  of  desire  athwart  the 
scanty  leaves. 

1  Do  you  hear  ?  Do  you  hear  ?  '  faltered  Albine  in  Serge's 
ear,  when  she  had  let  him  slip  upon  the  grass  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree. 

Serge  was  weeping. 

'  You  see  that  the  Paradou  is  not  dead,'  she  added.  '  It  is 
crying  out  to  us  to  love  each  other.  It  still  desires  our  union. 
Oh,  do  remember  !  Clasp  me  to  your  heart !  ' 
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Serge  still  wept. 

Albine  said  nothing  more.  She  flung  her  arms  around 
him  ;  she  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  his  corpse-like  face  ;  but 
tears  were  still  his  only  answer. 

Then,  after  a  long  silence,  Albine  spoke.  She  stood  erect, 
full  of  contempt  and  determination. 

'  Away  with  you !     Go  ! '  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Serge  rose  with  difficulty.  He  picked  up  his  breviary, 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  grass.  And  he  walked  away. 

1  Away  with  you !  Go  !  '  repeated  Albine,  in  louder  tones, 
as  she  followed  and  drove  him  before  her. 

Thus  she  urged  him  on  from  bush  to  bush  till  she  had 
driven  him  back  to  the  breach  in  the  wall,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stern-looking  trees.  And  there,  as  she  saw  Serge  hesitate, 
with  lowered  head  she  cried  out  violently : 

'  Away  with  you  !     Go !  ' 

And  slowly  she  herself  went  back  into  the  Paradou, 
without  even  turning  her  head.  Night  was  fast  falling,  and 
the  garden  was  but  a  huge  bier  of  shadows. 
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BEOTHEB  ARCHANGIAS,  aroused  from  his  slumber,  stood  erect 
in  the  breach,  striking  the  stones  with  his  stick  and  swearing 
abominably. 

*  May  the  devil  break  their  legs  for  them  !  May  he  drag 
them  to  hell  by  their  feet,  with  their  noses  trailing  in  their 
abomination ! ' 

But  when  he  saw  Albine  driving  away  the  priest,  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  in  surprise.  Then  he  struck  the 
stones  yet  more  vigorously,  and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

'  Good-bye,  you  hussy  !  A  pleasant  journey  to  you  !  Go 
back  to  your  mates  the  wolves  !  A  priest  is  no  fit  companion 
for  such  as  you.' 

Then,  looking  at  Abbe  Mouret,  he  growled  : 

'  I  knew  you  were  in  there.  I  saw  that  the  stones  had 
been  disturbed.  .  .  .  Listen  to  me,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  Your 
sin  has  made  me  your  superior,  and  God  tells  you,  through 
my  mouth,  that  hell  has  no  torments  severe  enough  for  a 
priest  who  lets  himself  succumb  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  If 
He  were  to  pardon  you  now,  He  would  be  too  indulgent,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  His  own  justice,' 
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They  slowly  walked  down  the  hill  towards  Les  Arfcaud. 
The  priest  had  not  opened  his  lips  ;  but  gradually  he  raised 
his  head  erect :  he  was  no  longer  trembling.  As  in  the 
distance  he  caught  sight  of  the  Solitaire  looming  blackly 
against  the  purplish  sky,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  tiles  on 
the  church,  a  faint  smile  came  to  his  lips,  while  to  his  calm 
eyes  there  rose  an  expression  of  perfect  serenity. 

Meantime  the  Brother  was  every  now  and  then  giving  a 
vicious  kick  at  the  stones  that  came  in  his  way.  Presently 
he  turned  to  his  companion  : 

'  Is  it  all  over  this  time  ?  '  he  asked.  '  When  I  was  your 
age  I  was  possessed  too.  A  demon  was  ever  gnawing  at  me. 
But,  after  a  tune,  he  grew  weary  of  it,  and  took  himself  off. 
Now  that  he  has  gone  I  live  quietly  enough.  ...  Oh !  I 
knew  very  well  that  you  would  go.  For  three  weeks  past  I 
have  been  keeping  watch  upon  you.  I  used  to  look  into  the 
garden  through  the  breach  in  the  wall.  I  should  have  liked 
to  cut  the  trees  down.  I  have  often  hurled  stones  at  them  ; 
it  was  delightful  to  break  the  branches.  Tell  me,  now,  is  it 
so  very  nice  to  be  there  ?  ' 

He  made  Abbe  Mouret  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  glared  at  him  with  a  terrible  expression  of  jealousy. 
The  thought  of  the  priest's  life  in  the  Paradou  tortured  him. 
But  the  Abb6  kept  perfect  silence,  so  Archangias  set  off  again, 
jeering  as  he  went.  Then,  in  a  louder  voice,  he  said  : 

'  You  see,  when  a  priest  behaves  as  you  have  done,  he 
scandalises  every  other  priest.  I  myself  felt  sullied  by  your 
conduct.  However,  you  are  now  behaving  more  sensibly. 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  make  any  confession.  I  know 
what  has  happened  well  enough.  Heaven  has  broken  your 
back  for  you,  as  it  has  done  for  so  many  others.  So  much 
the  better  !  So  much  the  better !  ' 

He  clapped  his  hands  triumphantly.  But  Abbe  Mouret, 
immersed  in  deep  reverie,  with  a  smile  spreading  over  his 
whole  face,  did  not  even  hear  him.  When  the  Brother 
quitted  him  at  the  parsonage  door,  he  went  round  and 
entered  the  church.  It  was  grey  and  gloomy,  as  on  that 
terrible  rainy  evening  when  temptation  had  racked  him  so 
violently.  And  it  still  remained  poverty-stricken  and  medi- 
tative, bare  of  all  that  gleaming  gold  and  sighing  passion 
that  had  seemed  to  him  to  sweep  in  from  the  countryside. 
It  preserved  solemn  silence.  But  a  breath  of  mercy  seemed 
to  fill  it. 
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Kneeling  before  the  great  Christ  and  bursting  into  tears, 
which  he  let  flow  down  his  cheeks  as  though  they  were  so 
many  blessings,  the  priest  murmured  : 

'  0  God,  it  is  not  true  that  Thou  art  pitiless.  I  know  it,  I 
feel  it :  Thou  hast  already  pardoned  me.  I  feel  it  in  the  out- 
pouring of  Thy  grace,  which,  for  hours  now,  has  been  flowing 
through  me  in  a  sweet  stream,  bringing  me  back,  slowly  but 
surely,  perfect  peace  and  spiritual  health.  0  God,  it  was  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  forsake  Thee  that  Thou 
didst  protect  me  most  effectually.  Thou  didst  hide  Thyself 
from  me,  the  better  to  rescue  me  from  evil.  Thou  didst  allow 
my  flesh  to  run  its  course,  that  I  might  be  convinced  of  its 
nothingness.  And  now,  0  God,  I  see  that  Thou  hast  for 
ever  marked  me  with  Thy  seal,  that  awful  seal,  pregnant  with 
blessings,  which  sets  a  man  apart  from  other  men,  and  whose 
mark  is  so  ineffaceable  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  makes  itself 
manifest  even  upon  those  who  sin.  Thou  hast  broken  me  with 
sin  and  temptation.  Thou  hast  ravaged  me  with  Thy  flames. 
Thou  hast  willed  that  there  should  be  nought  left  of  me 
save  ruins  wherein  Thou  rnightcst  safely  descend.  I  am  an 
empty  tabernacle  wherein  Thou  may'st  dwell.  Blessed  art 
Thou,  0  God  !  ' 

He  prostrated  himself  and  continued  stammering  in  the 
dust.  The  church  triumphed.  It  remained  firm  and  un- 
shaken over  the  priest's  head,  with  its  altars  and  its  con- 
fessional, its  pulpit,  its  crosses,  and  its  holy  images.  The 
world  had  ceased  to  exist.  Temptation  was  extinguished  like 
a  fire  that  was  henceforth  unnecessary  for  the  Abbe's  purifi- 
cation. He  was  entering  into  supernatural  peace.  And  ho 
raised  this  supreme  cry  : 

'  To  the  exclusion  of  life  and  its  creatures  and  of  every- 
thing that  be  in  it,  I  belong  to  Thee,  0  God ;  to  Thee,  Thee 
alone,  through  all  eternity ! ' 


XIV 

AT  that  moment  Albine  was  still  wandering  about  the  Paradou 
with  all  the  mute  agony  of  a  wounded  animal.  She  had 
ceased  to  weep.  Her  face  was  very  white  and  a  deep  crease 
showed  upon  her  brow.  Why  did  she  have  to  suffer  that 
deathlike  agony  ?  Of  what  fault  had  she  been  guilty,  that  the 
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garden  no  longer  kept  the  promises  it  had  held  out  to  her 
since  her  childhood's  days  ?  She  questioned  herself  as  she 
walked  along,  never  heeding  the  avenues  through  which  the 
gloom  was  slowly  stealing.  She  had  always  obeyed  the  voices 
of  the  trees.  She  could  not  remember  having  injured  a  single 
flower.  She  had  ever  been  the  beloved  daughter  of  the 
greenery,  hearkening  to  it  submissively,  yielding  to  it  with 
full  belief  in  the  happiness  which  it  promised  to  her.  And 
when,  on  that  supreme  day,  the  Paradou  had  cried  to  her  to 
cast  herself  beneath  the  giant-tree,  she  had  done  so  in  com- 
pliance with  its  voice.  If  she  then  had  nothing  to  reproach 
herself  with,  it  must  be  the  garden  which  had  betrayed  her  ; 
the  garden  which  was  torturing  her  for  the  mere  sake  of 
seeing  her  suffer. 

She  halted  and  looked  around  her.  The  great  gloomy 
masses  of  foliage  preserved  deep  silence.  The  paths  were 
blocked  with  black  walls  of  darkness.  The  distant  lawna 
were  lulling  to  sleep  the  breezes  that  kissed  them.  And  she 
thrust  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  hopelessness  and  raised 
a  cry  of  protest.  It  could  not  all  end  thus.  But  her  voice 
choked  beneath  the  silent  trees.  Thrice  did  she  implore  the 
Paradou  to  answer  her,  but  never  an  explanation  fell  from 
its  lofty  branches,  not  a  leaf  seemed  to  be  moved  with  pity 
for  her.  Then  she  resumed  her  weary  wandering,  and  felt  that 
she  was  entering  into  the  fatal  sternness  of  winter.  Now  that 
she  had  ceased  to  rebelliously  question  the  earth,  she  caught 
sound  of  a  gentle  murmur  speeding  along  the  ground.  It 
was  the  farewell  of  the  plants,  wishing  one  another  a 
happy  death.  To  have  drunk  in  the  sunshine  for  a  whole 
season,  to  have  lived  ever  blossoming,  to  have  breathed  con- 
tinual perfume,  and  then,  at  the  first  blast,  to  depart,  with 
the  hope  of  springing  up  again  elsewhere,  was  not  that 
sufficiently  long  and  full  a  life  which  obstinate  craving  for  fur- 
ther existence  would  mar  ?  Ah  !  how  sweet  death  must  be  ; 
how  sweet  to  have  an  endless  night  before  one,  wherein  to 
dream  of  the  short  days  of  life  and  to  recall  eternally  its  fugi- 
tive joys ! 

She  stayed  her  steps  once  more ;  but  she  no  longer  pro- 
tested as  she  stood  there  amidst  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
Paradou.  She  now  believed  that  she  understood  everything. 
The  garden  doubtless  had  death  in  store  for  her  as  a  supreme 
culminating  happiness.  It  was  to  death  that  it  had  all  along 
been  leading  her  in  its  tender  fashion.  After  love,  there  could 
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bo  nought  but  death.  And  never  had  the  garden  loved  her  so 
much  as  it  did  now;  she  had  shown  herself  ungrateful  in 
accusing  it,  for  all  the  time  she  had  remained  its  best  be- 
loved child.  The  motionless  boughs,  the  paths  blocked  up 
with  darkness,  the  lawns  where  the  breezes  fell  asleep,  had 
only  become  mute  in  order  that  they  might  lure  her  on  to 
taste  the  joys  of  long  silence.  They  wished  her  to  be  with 
them  in  their  winter  rest,  they  dreamt  of  carrying  her  off, 
swathed  in  their  dry  leaves  with  her  eyes  frozen  like  the 
waters  of  the  springs,  her  limbs  stiffened  like  the  bare 
branches,  and  her  blood  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  sap.  And, 
yes,  she  would  live  their  life  to  the  very  end,  and  die  their 
death.  Perhaps  they  had  already  willed  that  she  should 
spring  up  next  summer  as  a  rose  in  the  flower-garden,  or  a 
pale  willow  in  the  meadow-lands,  or  a  tender  birch  in  the 
forest.  Yes,  it  was  the  great  law  of  life ;  she  wras  about  to 
die. 

Then,  for  the  last  time,  she  resumed  her  walk  through  the 
Paradou  in  quest  of  death.  What  fragrant  plant  might  need 
her  sweet-scented  tresses  to  increase  the  perfume  of  its  leaves  ? 
What  flower  might  wish  the  gift  of  her  satinlike  skin,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  her  arms,  the  tender  pink  of  her  bosom  ? 
To  what  weakly  tree  should  she  offer  her  young  blood? 
She  would  have  liked  to  be  of  service  to  the  weeds  vegetating 
beside  the  paths,  to  slay  herself  there  so  that  from  her  flesh 
some  huge  greenery  might  spring,  lofty  and  sapful,  laden  with 
birds  at  May-time,  and  passionately  caressed  by  the  sun.  But 
for  a  long  while  the  Paradou  still  maintained  silence  as  if  it 
had  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  to  confide  to  her  in  what  last 
kiss  it  would  spirit  away  her  life.  She  had  to  wander  all  over 
it  again,  seeking,  pilgrim-like,  for  her  favourite  spots.  Night  was 
now  more  swiftly  approaching,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
were  being  gradually  sucked  into  the  earth.  She  climbed  to 
the  great  rocks  and  questioned  them,  asking  whether  it  was 
upon  their  stony  beds  that  she  must  breathe  her  last  breath. 
She  crossed  the  forest  with  lingering  steps,  hoping  that 
some  oak  would  topple  down  and  bury  her  beneath  the 
majesty  of  its  fall.  She  skirted  the  streams  that  flowed 
through  the  meadows,  bending  down  at  almost  every  step  she 
took  so  as  to  peep  into  the  depths  and  see  whether  a  couch 
had  not  been  prepared  for  her  amongst  the  water  lilies.  But 
nowhere  did  Death  call  her ;  nowhere  did  he  offer  her  his  cold 
hands.  Yet,  she  was  not  mistaken.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
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Paradou  that  was  about  to  teach  her  to  die,  as,  indeed,  it  had 
taught  her  to  love.  She  again  began  to  scour  the  bushes, 
more  eagerly  even  than  on  those  warm  mornings  of  the  past 
when  she  had  gone  searching  for  love.  And,  suddenly,  just 
as  she  was  reaching  the  parterre,  she  came  upon  death,  amidst 
all  the  evening  fragrance.  She  ran  forward,  breaking  out 
into  a  rapturous  laugh.  She  was  to  die  amongst  the  flowers. 

First  she  hastened  to  the  thicket-like  rosary.  There,  in 
the  last  flickering  of  the  gloaming,  she  searched  the  beds  and 
gathered  all  the  roses  that  hung  languishing  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  She  plucked  them  from  down  below,  quite  heed- 
less of  their  thorns  ;  she  plucked  them  in  front  of  her,  with 
both  hands  ;  she  plucked  them  from  above,  rising  upon  tip-toes 
and  pulling  down  the  boughs.  So  eager  was  she,  so  desperate 
was  her  haste,  that  she  even  broke  the  branches,  she,  who  had 
ever  shown  herself  tender  to  the  tiniest  blades  of  grass.  Soon 
her  arms  were  full  of  roses,  she  tottered  beneath  her  burden  of 
flowers.  And  having  quite  stripped  the  rose  trees,  carrying  away 
even  the  fallen  petals,  she  turned  her  steps  to  the  pavilion  ; 
and  when  she  had  let  her  load  of  blossoms  slip  upon  the  floor  of 
the  room  with  the  blue  ceiling,  she  again  went  down  to 
the  garden. 

This  time  she  sought  the  violets.  She  made  huge 
bunches  of  them,  which  she  pressed  one  by  one  against 
her  breast.  Then  she  sought  the  carnations,  plucking  them 
all,  even  to  the  buds ;  massing  them  together  in  big  sheaves 
of  white  blossoms  that  suggested  bowls  of  milk,  and  big 
sheaves  of  the  red  ones,  that  seemed  like  bowls  of  blood. 
Then,  too,  she  sought  the  stocks,  the  patches  of  mirabilis,  the 
heliotropes  and  the  lilies.  She  tore  the  last  blossoming  stocks 
off  by  the  handful,  pitilessly  crumpling  their  satin  ruches  ; 
she  devastated  the  beds  of  mirabilis,  whose  flowers  were 
scarcely  opening  to  the  evening  air ;  she  mowed  down  the 
field  of  heliotropes,  piling  her  harvest  of  blooms  into  a  heap  ; 
and  she  thrust  bundles  of  lilies  under  her  arms  like  bundles  of 
reeds.  When  she  was  again  laden  with  as  much  as  she  could 
carry,  she  returned  to  the  pavilion  to  cast  the  violets,  the  ca.r- 
nations,  the  lilies,  the  stocks,  the  heliotrope,  and  the  mirabilis 
by  the  side  of  the  roses.  And  then,  without  stopping  to  draw 
breath,  she  went  down  yet  again. 

This  time  she  repaired  to  that  gloomy  corner  which 
seemed  like  the  graveyard  of  the  flower-garden.  A  warm 
autumn  had  there  brought  on  a  second  crop  of  spring  flowers. 

u2 
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She  raided  the  borders  of  tuberoses  and  hyacinths  ;  going  down 
upon  her  knees,  and  gathering  her  harvest  with  all  a  miser's 
care,  lest  she  should  miss  a  single  blossom.  The  tuberoses 
seemed  to  her  to  be  extremely  precious  flowers,  which  would 
distil  drops  of  gold  and  wealth  and  wondrous  sweetness. 
The  hyacinths,  beaded  with  pearly  blooms,  were  like  necklets, 
whose  every  pearl  would  pour  forth  joys  unknown  to  man. 
And  although  she  almost  buried  herself  beneath  the  mass  of 
tuberoses  and  hyacinths  which  she  plucked,  she  next  stripped 
a  field  of  poppies,  and  even  found  means  to  crop  an  expanse 
of  marigolds  farther  on.  All  these  she  heaped  over  the 
tuberoses  and  hyacinths,  and  then  ran  back  to  the  room  with 
the  blue  ceiling,  taking  the  greatest  care  as  she  went  that  the 
breeze  should  not  rob  her  of  a  single  pistil.  And  once  more 
did  she  come  downstairs. 

But  what  was  she  to  gather  now  ?  She  had  stripped  the 
parterre  bare.  As  she  rose  upon  the  tips  of  her  shoes  in  the 
dim  gloom,  she  could  only  see  the  garden  lying  there  naked 
and  dead,  deprived  of  the  tender  eyes  of  its  roses,  the  crimson 
smile  of  its  carnations,  and  the  perfumed  locks  of  its  helio- 
tropes. Nevertheless,  she  could  not  return  with  empty  arms. 
So  she  laid  hands  upon  the  herbs  and  leafy  plants.  She 
crawled  over  the  ground,  as  though  she  would  have  carried 
off  the  very  soil  itself  in  a  clutch  of  supreme  passion.  She 
filled  her  skirt  with  a  harvest  of  aromatic  plants,  southernwood, 
mint,  verbenas.  She  came  across  a  border  of  balm,  and  left 
not  a  leaf  of  it  unplucked.  She  even  broke  off  two  big 
fennels  which  she  threw  over  her  shoulders  like  a  couple  of  trees. 
Had  she  been  able,  she  would  have  carried  all  the  greenery 
of  the  garden  away  with  her  between  her  teeth.  When  she 
reached  the  threshold  of  the  pavilion,  she  turned  round  and 
gave  a  last  look  at  the  Paradou.  It  was  quite  dark  now.  The 
night  had  fully  come  and  cast  a  black  veil  over  everything. 
Then  for  the  last  time  she  went  up  the  stairs,  never  more  to 
step  down  them. 

The  spacious  room  was  quickly  decked.  She  had  placed  a 
lighted  lamp  upon  the  table.  She  sorted  out  the  flowers 
heaped  upon  the  floor  and  arranged  them  in  big  bunches, 
which  she  distributed  about  the  room.  First  she  placed 
some  lilies  behind  the  lamp  on  the  table,  forming  with  them 
a  lofty  lacelike  screen  which  softened  the  light  with  its  snowy 
purity.  Then  she  threw  handfuls  of  carnations  and  stocks 
over  the  old  sofa,  \vhich  was  already  strewn  with  red  bouquets 
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that  had  faded  a  century  ago,  till  all  these  were  hidden,  and 
the  sofa  looked  like  a  huge  bed  of  stocks  bristling  with 
carnations.  Next  she  placed  the  four  armchairs  in  front  of 
the  alcove.  On  the  first  one  she  piled  marigolds,  on  the 
second  poppies,  on  the  third  mirabilis,  and  on  the  fourth 
heliotrope.  The  chairs  were  completely  buried  in  bloom, 
with  nothing  but  the  tips  of  their  arms  visible.  At  last  she 
thought  of  the  bed.  She  pushed  a  little  table  near  the  head 
of  it,  and  reared  thereon  a  huge  pile  of  violets.  Then  she 
covered  the  whole  bed  with  the  hyacinths  and  tuberoses  she 
had  plucked.  They  were  so  abundant  that  they  formed  a 
thick  couch  overflowing  all  around,  so  that  the  bed  now 
looked  like  one  colossal  bloom. 

The  roses  still  remained.  And  these  she  scattered 
chancewise  all  over  the  room,  without  even  looking  to  see 
where  they  fell.  Some  of  them  dropped  upon  the  table,  the 
sofa,  and  the  chairs  ;  and  a  corner  of  the  bed  was  inundated 
with  them.  For  some  minutes  there  was  a  rain  of  roses,  a 
real  downpour  of  heavy  blossoms,  which  settled  in  flowery 
pools  in  the  hollows  of  the  floor.  But  as  the  heap  seemed 
scarcely  diminished,  she  finished  by  weaving  garlands  of 
roses  which  she  hung  upon  the  walls.  She  twined  wreaths 
around  the  necks  and  arms  and  waists  of  the  plaster  cupids 
that  sported  over  the  alcove.  The  blue  ceiling,  the  oval 
panels,  edged  with  flesh-coloured  ribbon,  the  voluptuous 
paintings,  preyed  upon  by  time,  were  all  hung  with  a  mantle, 
a  drapery  of  roses.  The  big  room  was  fully  decked  at  last. 
Now  she  could  die  there. 

For  a  moment  she  remained  standing,  glancing  around 
her.  She  was  looking  to  see  if  death  was  there.  And  she 
gathered  up  the  aromatic  greenery,  the  southernwood,  the 
mint,  the  verbenas,  the  balm,  and  the  fennel.  She  broke 
them  and  twisted  them  and  made  wedges  of  them  with  which 
to  stop  up  every  little  chink  and  cranny  about  the  windows 
and  the  door.  Then  she  drew  the  white  coarsely  sewn 
calico  curtains  and,  without  even  a  sigh,  laid  herself  upon 
the  bed,  on  all  the  florescence  of  hyacinths  and  tuberoses. 

And  then  a  final  rapture  was  granted  her.  With  her 
eyes  wide  open  she  smiled  at  the  room.  Ah !  how  she  had 
loved  there  !  And  how  happily  she  was  there  going  to  die ! 
At  that  supreme  moment  the  plaster  cupids  suggested 
nothing  impure  to  her ;  the  amorous  paintings  disturbed  her 
no  more.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing  beneath  that  blue 
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ceiling  save  the  intoxicating  perfume  of  the  flowers.  And  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  this  perfume  was  none  other  than  the 
old  love -fragrance  which  had  always  warmed  the  room,  now 
increased  a  hundredfold,  till  it  had  become  so  strong  and 
penetrating  that  it  would  surely  suffocate  her.  Perchance 
it  was  the  breath  of  the  lady  who  had  died  there  a  century 
ago.  In  perfect  stillness,  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
heart,  she  continued  smiling,  while  she  listened  to  the 
whispers  of  the  perfumes  in  her  buzzing  head.  They  were 
singing  to  her  a  soft  strange  melody  of  fragrance,  which 
slowly  and  very  gently  lulled  her  to  sleep. 

At  first  there  was  a  prelude,  bright  and  childlike ;  her 
hands,  that  had  just  now  twisted  and  twined  the  aromatic 
greenery,  exhaled  the  pungency  of  crushed  herbage,  and 
recalled  her  old  girlish  ramblings  through  the  wildness  of 
the  Paradou.  Then  there  came  a  flutelike  song,  a  song  of 
short  musky  notes,  rising  from  the  violets  that  lay  upon  the 
table  near  the  head  of  the  bed;  and  this  flutelike  strain, 
trilling  melodiously  to  the  soft  accompaniment  of  the  lilies 
on  the  other  table,  sang  to  her  of  the  first  joys  of  love,  its 
first  confession,  and  first  kiss  beneath  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
But  she  began  to  stifle  as  passion  drew  nigh  with  the  clove- 
like  breath  of  the  carnations,  which  burst  upon  her  in  brazen 
notes  that  seemed  to  drown  all  others.  She  thought  that 
death  was  nigh  when  the  poppies  and  the  marigolds  broke 
into  a  wailing  strain,  which  recalled  the  torment  of  desire. 
But  suddenly  all  grew  quieter  ;  she  felt  that  she  could  breathe 
more  freely ;  she  glided  into  greater  serenity,  lulled  by  a 
descending  scale  that  came  from  the  throats  of  the  stocks, 
and  died  away  amidst  a  delightful  hymn  from  the  heliotropes, 
which,  with  their  vanilla-like  breath,  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  nuptial  bliss.  Here  and  there  the  mirabilis  gently  trilled. 
Then  came  a  hush.  And  afterwards  the  roses  languidly 
made  their  entry.  Their  voices  streamed  from  the  ceiling, 
like  the  strains  of  a  distant  choir.  It  was  a  chorus  of  great 
breadth,  to  which  she  at  first  listened  with  a  slight  quiver. 
Then  the  volume  of  the  strain  increased,  and  soon  her  whole 
frame  vibrated  with  the  mighty  sounds  that  burst  in  waves 
around  her.  The  nuptials  were  at  hand,  the  trumpet  blasts 
of  the  roses  announced  them.  She  pressed  her  hands  more 
closely  to  her  heart  as  she  lay  there  panting,  gasping,  dying. 
"When  she  opened  her  lips  for  the  kiss  which  was  to  stifle 
her,  the  hyacinths  and  tuberoses  shot  out  their  perfume  and 
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enveloped  her  with  so  deep,  so  great  a  sigh  that  tho  chorus 
of  the  roses  could  be  heard  no  more. 

And  then,  amidst  the  final  gasp  of  the  flowers,  Albine 
died. 


XV 

ABOUT  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  La  Teuse  and  Brother 
Archangias,  who  were  chatting  on  the  parsonage-steps,  saw 
Doctor  Pascal's  gig  come  at  full  gallop  through  the  village. 
The  whip  was  being  vigorously  brandished  from  beneath  the 
lowered  hood. 

'  Where  can  he  be  off  to  at  that  rate  ?  '  murmured  the  old 
servant.  '  He  will  break  his  neck.' 

The  gig  had  just  reached  the  rising  ground  on  which  the 
church  was  built.  Suddenly,  the  horse  reared  and  stopped, 
and  the  doctor's  head,  with  its  long  white  hair  all  dishevelled, 
appeared  from  under  the  hood. 

'  Is  Serge  there  ? '  he  cried,  in  a  voice  full  of  indignant 
excitement. 

La  Teuse  had  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.  '  Monsieur 
le  Cure  is  in  his  room,'  she  said.  '  He  must  be  reading  his 
breviary.  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  him  ?  Shall  I  call 
him  ? ' 

Uncle  Pascal,  who  seemed  almost  distracted,  made  an 
angry  gesture  with  his  whip  hand.  Bending  still  further 
forward,  at  the  risk  of  falling  out,  he  replied  : 

1  Ah  !  he's  reading  his  breviary,  is  he  ?  No  !  no !  don't 
call  him.  I  should  strangle  him,  and  that  would  do  no  good. 
I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  Albine  was  dead.  Dead !  do  you 
hear  me  ?  Tell  him,  from  me,  that  she  is  dead  ! ' 

And  he  drove  off,  lashing  his  horse  so  fiercely  that  it  almost 
bolted.  But,  twenty  paces  away,  he  pulled  up  again,  and  once 
more  stretching  out  his  head,  cried  loudly : 

'  Tell  him,  too,  from  me,  that  she  was  enceinte  I  It  will 
please  him  to  know  that.' 

Then  the  gig  rolled  on  wildly  again,  jolting  dangerously 
as  it  ascended  the  stony  hill  that  led  to  the  Paradou.  La 
Teuse  was  quite  dumbfounded.  But  Brother  Archangias 
sniggered  and  looked  at  her  with  savage  delight  glittering  in 
his  eyes.  She  noticed  this  at  last,  and  thrust  him  away  from 
her,  almost  making  him  fall  down  the  steps. 
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'  Be  off  with  you ! '  she  stammered,  full  of  anger,  seeking 
to  relieve  her  feelings  by  abusing  him.  '  I  shall  grow  to  hate 
you.  Is  it  possible  to  rejoice  at  any  one's  death  ?  I  wasn't 
fond  of  the  girl,  myself ;  but  it  is  very  sad  to  die  at  her  age. 
Be  off  with  you,  and  don't  go  on  sniggering  like  that,  or  I  will 
throw  my  scissors  in  your  face !  ' 

It  was  only  about  one  o'clock  that  a  peasant,  who  had  gone 
to  Plassans  to  sell  vegetables,  had  told  Doctor  Pascal  of  Albine's 
death,  and  had  added  that  Jeanbernat  wished  to  see  him.  The 
doctor  now  was  feeling  a  little  relieved  by  what  he  had  just 
shouted  as  he  passed  the  parsonage.  He  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  expressly  to  give  himself  that  satisfaction.  He  re- 
proached himself  for  the  death  of  the  girl  as  for  a  crime  in 
which  he  had  participated.  All  along  the  road  he  had  never 
ceased  overwhelming  himself  with  insults,  and  though  he 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  that  he  might  see  where  to 
guide  his  horse,  he  ever  angrily  drove  his  gig  over  heaps  of 
stones,  as  if  hoping  that  he  would  overturn  himself  and  break 
one  of  his  limbs.  However,  when  he  reached  the  long  lane 
that  skirted  the  endless  wall  of  the  park,  a  glimmer  of  hope 
broke  upon  him.  Perhaps  Albine  was  only  in  a  dead  faint. 
The  peasant  had  told  him  that  she  had  suffocated  herself  with 
flowers.  Ah  !  if  he  could  only  get  there  in  time,  if  he  could 
only  save  her !  And  he  lashed  his  horse  ferociously  as  though 
he  were  lashing  himself. 

It  was  a  lovely  day.  The  pavilion  was  all  bathed  in  sun- 
light, just  as  it  had  been  in  the  fair  spring-time.  But  the 
leaves  of  the  ivy  which  mounted  to  the  roof  were  spotted  and 
patched  with  rust,  and  bees  no  longer  buzzed  round  the  tall 
gilliflowers.  Doctor  Pascal  hastily  tethered  his  horse  and 
pushed  open  the  gate  of  the  little  garden.  All  around  still 
prevailed  that  perfect  silence  amidst  which  Jeanbernat  had 
been  wont  to  smoke  his  pipe  ;  but,  to-day,  the  old  man  was 
no  longer  seated  on  his  bench  watching  his  lettuces. 

'  Jeanbernat !  '  called  the  doctor. 

No  one  answered.  Then,  on  entering  the  vestibule,  he 
saw  something  that  he  had  never  seen  before.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage,  below  the  dark  staircase,  was  a  door  opening 
into  the  Paradou,  and  he  could  see  the  vast  garden  spreading 
there  beneath  the  pale  sunlight,  with  all  its  autumn  melan- 
choly, its  sere  and  yellow  foliage.  The  doctor  hurried 
through  the  doorway  and  took  a  few  steps  over  the  damp 
grass. 
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'  Ah  1  it  is  you,  doctor  ! '  said  Jeanbernat  in  a  calm  voice. 

The  old  man  was  digging  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  mulberry- 
tree.  He  had  straightened  his  tall  figure  on  hearing  the 
approach  of  footsteps.  But  he  promptly  betook  himself  to 
his  task  again,  throwing  out  at  each  effort  a  huge  mass  of 
rich  soil. 

'  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  '  asked  Doctor  Pascal. 

Jeanbernat  straightened  himself  again  and  wiped  the  sweat 
off  his  face  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket.  '  I  am  digging  a 
hole,'  he  answered  simply.  '  She  always  loved  the  garden, 
and  it  will  please  her  to  sleep  here.' 

The  doctor  nearly  choked  with  emotion.  For  a  moment 
ho  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  grave,  incapable  of  speaking,  but 
watching  Jeanbernat  as  the  other  sturdily  dug  on. 

'  Where  is  she  ?  '  he  asked  at  last. 

'  Up  there,  in  her  room.  I  left  her  on  the  bed.  I  should 
like  you  to  go  and  listen  to  her  heart  before  she  is  put  away 
in  here.  I  listened  myself,  but  I  couldn't  hear  anything 
at  all.' 

The  doctor  went  upstairs.  The  room  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed. Only  a  window  had  been  opened.  There  the 
withered  flowers,  stifled  by  their  own  perfumes,  exhaled  but 
the  faint  odour  of  dead  beauty.  Within  the  alcove,  however, 
there  still  hung  an  asphyxiating  warmth,  which  seemed  to 
trickle  into  the  room  and  gradually  disperse  in  tiny  puffs. 
Albine,  snowy-pale,  with  her  hands  upon  her  heart  and  a 
smile  playing  over  her  face,  lay  sleeping  on  her  couch  of 
hyacinths  and  tuberoses.  And  she  was  quite  happy,  since 
she  was  quite  dead.  Standing  by  the  bedside,  the  doctor 
gazed  at  her  for  a  long  time,  with  a  keen  expression  such  as 
comes  into  the  eyes  of  scientists  who  attempt  to  work  resur- 
rections. But  he  did  not  even  disturb  her  clasped  hands. 
He  kissed  her  brow,  on  the  spot  where  her  latent  maternity 
had  already  set  a  slight  shadow.  Below,  in  the  garden, 
Jeanbernat  was  still  driving  his  spade  into  the  ground  in 
heavy,  regular  fashion. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  however,  the  old  man  came 
upstairs.  He  had  completed  his  work.  He  found  the  doctor 
seated  by  the  bedside,  buried  in  such  a  deep  reverie  that  he 
did  not  seem  conscious  of  the  heavy  tears  that  were  trickling 
down  his  cheeks. 

The  two  men  only  glanced  at  each  other.  Then,  after  an 
interval  of  silence,  Jeanbernat  slowly  said  : 
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'Well,  was  I  not  right?  There  is  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing.  It  is  all  mere  nonsense.' 

He  remained  standing  and  began  to  pick  up  the  roses  that 
had  fallen  from  the  bed,  throwing  them,  one  by  one,  upon 
Albine's  skirts. 

1  The  flowers,'  he  said,  '  live  only  for  a  day,  while  the 
rough  nettles,  like  me,  wear  out  the  very  stones  amidst  which 
they  spring.  .  .  .  Now  it's  all  over  ;  I  can  kick  the  bucket ; 
I  am  nearly  distracted.  My  last  ray  of  sunlight  has  been 
snuffed  out.  It's  all  nonsense,  as  I  said  before.' 

He  threw  himself  upon  one  of  the  chairs  in  his  turn.  He 
did  not  shed  a  tear  ;  he  bore  himself  with  rigid  despair,  like 
some  automaton  whose  mechanism  is  broken.  Mechanically 
he  reached  out  his  hand  and  took  a  book  that  lay  on  the 
little  table  strewn  with  violets.  It  was  one  of  the  books 
stored  away  in  the  loft,  an  odd  volume  of  Holbach,1  which  he 
had  been  reading  since  the  morning,  while  watching  by 
Albine's  body.  As  the  doctor  still  remained  silent,  buried  in 
distressful  thought,  he  began  to  turn  its  pages  over.  But  a 
sudden  idea  occurred  to  him. 

'  If  you  will  help  me,'  he  said  to  the  doctor,  '  we  will 
carry  her  downstairs,  and  bury  her  with  all  her  flowers.' 

Uncle  Pascal  shuddered.  Then  he  explained  to  the  old 
man  that  it  was  not  allowed  for  one  to  keep  the  dead  in  that 
fashion. 

'  "What  !  it  isn't  allowed  !  '  cried  Jeanbernat.  '  Well, 
then,  I  will  allow  it  myself!  Doesn't  she  belong  to  me? 
Isn't  she  mine  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  the  priests 
walk  off  with  her  ?  Let  them  try,  if  they  want  to  get  a  shot 
from  my  gun ! ' 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  waved  his  book  about  with  a 
terrible  gesture.  But  the  doctor  caught  hold  of  his  hands 
and  clasped  them  within  his  own,  beseeching  him  to  be  calm. 
And  for  a  long  time  he  talked  to  him,  saying  all  that  he  had 
upon  his  mind.  He  blamed  himself,  made  fragmentary  con- 
fessions of  his  fault,  and  vaguely  hinted  at  those  who  had 
killed  Albine. 

'  Listen,'  he  said  in  conclusion,  '  she  is  yours  no  longer  ; 
you  must  give  her  up.' 

But  Jeanbernat  shook  his  head,  and  again  waved  his  hand 

1  Doubtless  Holbach's  now  forgotten  Catechism  of  Nature,  into 
which  M.  Zola  himself  may  well  have  peeped  whilst  writing  this  story. — 
ED. 
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in  token  of  refusal.  However,  his  obstinate  resolution  was 
shaken  ;  and  at  last  he  said  : 

1  "Well,  well,  let  them  take  her,  and  may  she  break  their 
arms  for  them !  I  only  wish  that  she  could  rise  up  out  of 
the  ground  and  kill  them  all  with  fright.  ...  By  the  way, 
I  have  a  little  business  to  settle  over  there.  I  will  go  to- 
morrow. .  .  .  Good-bye,  then,  doctor.  The  hole  will  do  for 
me.' 

And,  when  the  doctor  had  left,  he  again  sat  down  by  the 
dead  girl's  side,  and  gravely  resumed  the  perusal  of  his  book. 


XVI 

THAT  morning  there  was  great  commotion  in  the  yard  at  the 
parsonage.  The  Artaud  butcher  had  just  slaughtered  Matthew, 
the  pig,  in  the  shed.  Desired,  quite  enthusiastic  about  it  all, 
had  held  Matthew's  feet,  while  he  was  being  bled,  kissing  him 
on  the  back  that  he  might  feel  the  pain  of  the  knife  less,  and 
telling  him  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be 
killed,  now  that  he  had  got  so  fat.  No  one  could  cut  off  a 
goose's  neck  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  hatchet  more  uncon- 
cernedly than  she  could,  or  gash  open  a  fowl's  throat  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  However  much  she  loved  her  charges,  she 
looked  upon  their  slaughter  with  great  equanimity.  It  was 
quite  necessary,  she  would  say.  It  made  room  for  the  young 
ones  who  were  growing  up.  And  that  morning  she  was  very 
gay. 

'  Mademoiselle,'  grumbled  La  Teuse  every  minute,  '  you 
will  end  by  making  yourself  ill.  There  is  no  sense  in  working 
yourself  up  into  such  a  state,  just  because  a  pig  has  been 
slaughtered.  You  are  as  red  as  if  you  had  been  dancing  a 
whole  night.' 

But  Desire'e  only  clapped  her  hands  and  turned  away  and 
bustled  about  again.  La  Teuse,  for  her  part,  complained  that 
her  legs  were  sinking  under  her.  Since  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  her  big  carcass  had  been  perpetually  rolling  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  yard,  for  she  had  black  puddings  to  make. 
It  was  she  who  had  whisked  the  blood  in  two  large  earthen- 
ware pans,  and  she  had  thought  that  she  would  never  get 
finished,  since  mademoiselle  was  for  ever  calling  her  away 
for  mere  nothings. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
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butcher  was  bleeding  Matthew,  De"sire"e  had  been  thrilled  with 
wild  excitement,  for  Lisa,  the  cow,  was  about  to  calve.  And 
the  girl's  delight  at  this  had  quite  turned  her  head. 

'  One  goes  and  another  comes  !  '  she  cried,  skipping  and 
twirling  round.  '  Come  here,  La  Teuse  !  come  here  ! ' 

It  was  eleven  o'clock.  Every  now  and  then  the  sound  of 
chanting  was  wafted  from  the  church.  A  confused  murmur 
of  doleful  voices,  a  muttering  of  prayers  could  be  heard  amidst 
scraps  of  Latin  pronounced  in  louder  and  clearer  tones. 

'  Come  !  oh,  do  come !  '  repeated  Desiree  for  the  twentieth 
time. 

'  I  must  go  and  toll  the  bell,  now,'  muttered  the  old  ser- 
vant. '  I  shall  never  get  finished  really.  "What  is  it  that  you 
want  now,  mademoiselle  ?  ' 

But  she  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  She  threw  herself 
upon  a  swarm  of  fowls,  who  were  greedily  drinking  the  blood 
from  the  pans.  And  having  angrily  kicked  them  away,  and 
then  covered  up  the  pans,  she  called  to  Desiree  : 

'  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if,  instead  of  tormenting 
me,  you  only  came  to  look  after  these  wretched  birds.  If 
you  let  them  do  as  they  like  there  will  be  no  black-pudding 
for  you.  Do  you  hear  ?  ' 

Desiree  only  laughed.  What  of  it,  if  the  fowls  did  drink 
a  few  drops  of  the  blood?  It  would  fatten  them.  Then 
she  again  tried  to  drag  La  Teuse  off  to  the  cow,  but  the  old 
servant  refused  to  go. 

'  I  must  go  and  toll  the  bell.  The  procession  will  be 
coming  out  of  church  directly.  You  knoAV  that  quite  well.' 

At  this  moment  the  voices  in  the  church  rose  yet  more 
loudly,  and  a  sound  of  steps  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

'  No  !  no !  '  insisted  Desiree,  dragging  La  Teuse  towards 
the  stable.  '  Just  come  and  look  at  her,  and  tell  me  what 
ought  to  be  done.' 

La  Teuse  shrugged  her  shoulders.  All  that  the  cow 
wanted  was  to  be  left  alone  and  not  bothered.  Then  she  set 
off  towards  the  vestry,  but,  as  she  passed  the  shed,  she  raised 
a  fresh  cry  : 

'  There  !  there  ! '  she  shrieked,  shaking  her  fist.  '  Ah  ! 
the  little  wretch  ! ' 

Matthew  was  lying  at  full  length  on  his  back,  with  his 
feet  in  the  air,  under  the  shed,  waiting  to  be  singed.1  The 

1  In  some  parts  of  France  pigs,  when  killed,  are  singed,  not  scalded, 
as  is,  I  think,  the  usual  practice  in  England.— ED. 
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gash  which  the  knife  had  made  in  his  neck  was  stiil  quifco 
fresh,  and  was  beaded  with  drops  of  blood.  And  a  little  white 
hen  was  very  delicately  picking  off  these  drops  of  blood  one 
by  one. 

'  Why,  of  course,'  quietly  remarked  Desiree,  '  she's  regaling 
herself.'  And  the  girl  stooped  and  patted  the  pig's  plump 
belly,  saying :  '  Eh  !  my  fat  fellow,  you  have  stolen  their  food 
too  often  to  grudga  them  a  wee  bit  of  your  neck  now !  ' 

La  Teuse  hastily  doffed  her  apron  and  threw  it  round 
Matthew's  neck.  Then  she  hurried  away  and  disappeared 
within  the  church.  The  great  door  had  just  creaked  on  its 
rusty  hinges,  and  a  burst  of  chanting  rose  in  the  open  air 
amidst  the  quiet  sunshine.  Suddenly  the  bell  began  to  toll 
with  slow  and  regular  strokes.  Desiree,  who  had  remained 
kneeling  beside  the  pig  patting  his  belly,  raised  her  head  to 
listen,  while  still  continuing  to  smile.  When  she  saw  that 
she  was  alone,  having  glanced  cautiously  around,  she 
glided  away  into  the  cow's  stable  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her. 

The  little  iron  gate  of  the  graveyard,  which  had  been 
opened  quite  wide  to  let  the  body  pass,  hung  against  the 
wall,  half  torn  from  its  hinges.  The  sunshine  slept  upon  the 
herbage  of  the  empty  expanse,  into  which  the  funeral  proces- 
sion passed,  chanting  the  last  verse  of  the  Miserere,  Then 
silence  fell. 

'Requiem  cetcrnam  dona  ei,  Domine,'  resumed  Abbe 
Mouret,  in  solemn  tones. 

'  Et  lux  perpetua  luccat  ei,'  Brother  Archangias  bellowed. 

At  the  head  walked  Vincent,  wearing  a  surplice  and 
bearing  the  cross,  a  large  copper  cross,  half  the  silver  plating 
of  which  had  come  off.  He  lifted  it  aloft  with  both  his  hands. 
Then  followed  Abbe  Mouret,  looking  very  pale  in  his  black 
chasuble,  but  with  his  head  erect,  and  without  a  quiver  on 
his  lips  as  he  chanted  the  office,  gazing  into  the  distance 
with  fixed  eyes.  The  flame  of  the  lighted  candle  which  he 
was  carrying  scarcely  showed  in  the  daylight.  And  behind 
him,  almost  touching  him,  came  Albino's  coffin,  borne  by 
four  peasants  on  a  sort  of  litter,  painted  black.  The  coffin 
was  clumsily  covered  with  too  short  a  pall,  and  at  the  lower  end 
of  it  the  fresh  deal  of  which  it  was  made  could  be  seen,  with 
the  heads  of  the  nails  sparkling  with  a  steely  glitter.  Upon 
the  pall  lay  flowers  :  handfuls  of  white  roses,  hyacinths,  and 
tuberoses,  taken  from  the  dead  girl's  very  bed. 
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'  Just  be  careful !  '  cried  Brother  Arcbangias  to  tbe 
peasants,  as  tbey  sligbtly  tilted  tbe  litter  in  order  to  get  it 
through  the  gateway.  '  You  will  be  upsetting  everything  on 
to  tbe  ground  !  ' 

He  kept  the  coffin  in  its  place  with  one  of  his  fat  hands. 
With  the  other — as  there  was  no  second  clerk — he  was  carry- 
ing the  holy-water  vessel,  and  he  likewise  represented  the 
choirman,  the  rural  guard,  who  had  been  unable  to  come. 

'  Come  in,  too,  you  others,'  he  exclaimed,  turning  round. 

There  was  a  second  funeral,  that  of  Kosalie's  baby,  who 
had  died  the  previous  day  from  an  attack  of  convulsions. 
The  mother,  the  father,  old  mother  Brichet,  Catherine,  and 
two  big  girls,  La  Rousse  and  Lisa,  were  there.  The  two  last 
were  carrying  the  baby's  coffin,  one  supporting  each  end. 

Suddenly  all  voices  were  hushed  again,  and  there  came 
another  interval  whilst  the  bell  continued  tolling  in  slow  and 
desolate  accents.  The  funeral  procession  crossed  the  entire 
burial-ground,  going  towards  the  corner  which  was  formed  by 
the  church  and  the  wall  of  Desiree's  poultry-yard.  Swarms 
of  grasshoppers  leaped  away  at  the  approaching  footsteps,  and 
lizards  hurried  into  their  holes.  A  heavy  warmth  hung  over 
this  corner  of  the  loamy  cemetery.  The  crackling  of  the 
dry  grass  beneath  the  tramp  of  the  mourners  sounded  like 
choking  sobs. 

'  There  !  stop  where  you  are  ! '  cried  the  Brother,  barring 
the  way  before  the  two  big  girls  who  were  carrying  the  baby's 
coffin.  '  Wait  for  your  turn.  Don't  be  getting  in  our  legs 
here.' 

The  two  girls  laid  the  baby  on  the  ground.  Rosalie, 
Fortune,  and  old  mother  Brichet  were  lingering  in  the  middle 
of  the  graveyard,  while  Catherine  slyly  followed  Brother 
Archangias.  Albine's  grave  was  on  the  left  hand  of  Abbe 
Caffin's  tomb,  whose  white  stone  seemed  in  the  sunshine  to 
be  flecked  with  silvery  spangles.  The  deep  cavity,  freshly 
dug  that  morning,  yawned  amidst  thick  tufts  of  grass.  Big 
weeds,  almost  uprooted,  drooped  over  the  edges,  and  a  fallen 
flower  lay  at  the  bottom,  staining  the  dark  soil  with  its  crim- 
son petals.  When  Abbe  Mouret  came  forward,  the  soft  earth 
crumbled  and  gave  way  beneath  his  feet ;  he  was  obliged 
to  step  back  to  keep  himself  from  slipping  into  the  grave. 

'  Ego  sum — '  he  began  in  a  full  voice,  which  rose  above 
the  mournful  tolling  of  the  bell. 

During  the  anthem,  those  who  were  present  instinctively 
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cast  furtive  glances  towards  the  bottom  of  the  empty  grave. 
Vincent,  who  had  planted  the  cross  at  the  foot  of  the  cavity 
opposite  the  priest,  pushed  the  loose  earth  with  his  foot,  and 
amused  himself  by  watching  it  fall.  This  drew  a  laugh  from 
Catherine,  who  was  leaning  forward  from  behind  him  to  get 
a  better  view.  The  peasants  had  set  the  litter  on  the  grass 
and  were  stretching  their  arms,  while  Brother  Archangias 
prepared  the  sprinkler. 

'  Come  here,  Voriau  ! '  called  Fortune^ 

The  big  black  dog,  who  had  gone  to  sniff  at  the  coffin, 
came  back  sulkily. 

'  Why  has  the  dog  been  brought  ?  '  exclaimed  Rosalie. 

'  Oh !  he  followed  us,'  said  Lisa,  smiling  quietly. 

They  were  all  chatting  together  in  subdued  tones  round 
the  baby's  coffin.  The  father  and  mother  occasionally  forgot 
all  about  it,  but  on  catching  sight  of  it  again,  lying  between 
them  at  their  feet,  they  relapsed  into  silence. 

'  And  so  old  Bambousse  wouldn't  come  ?  '  said  La  Eousse. 

Mother  Brichet  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

'  He  threatened  to  break  everything  to  pieces  yesterday 
when  the  little  one  died,'  said  she.  '  No,  no,  I  must  say  that 
he  is  not  a  good  man.  Didn't  he  nearly  strangle  me,  crying 
out  that  he  had  been  robbed,  and  that  he  would  have  given 
one  of  his  cornfields  for  the  little  one  to  have  died  three  days 
before  the  wedding  ? ' 

'  One  can  never  tell  what  will  happen,'  remarked  Fortune 
Avith  a  knowing  look. 

'  What's  the  good  of  the  old  man  putting  himself  out 
about  it  ?  We  are  married,  all  the  same,  now,'  added 
Rosalie. 

Then  they  exchanged  a  smile  across  the  little  coffin  while 
Lisa  and  La  Rousse  nudged  each  other  with  their  elbows. 
But  afterwards  they  all  became  very  serious  again.  Fortune 
picked  up  a  clod  of  earth  to  throw  at  Voriau,  who  was  now 
prowling  about  amongst  the  old  tombstones. 

1  Ah  !  they've  nearly  finished  over  there,  now !  '  La 
Rousse  whispered  very  softly. 

Abb6  Mouret  was  just  concluding  the  De  profundis  in 
front  of  Albino's  grave.  Then,  with  slow  steps,  he  approached 
the  coffin,  drew  himself  up  erect,  and  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment 
without  a  quiver  in  his  glance.  He  looked  taller,  his  face 
shone  with  a  serenity  that  seemed  to  transfigure  him.  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  handful  of  earth,  and  scattered  it 
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over  the  coffin  crosswise.     Then,  in  a  voice  so  steady  and 
clear  that  not  a  syllable  \vas  lost,  he  said  : 

' Revertitur  in  terrain  suam  unde  erat,  et  spiritus  rcd.it 
ad  Deum  qui  dedit  ilium.' 

A  shudder  ran  through  those  who  were  present.  Lisa 
seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  then  remarked  with  an 
expression  of  worry :  '  It  is  not  very  cheerful,  eh,  when  one 
thinks  that  one's  own  turn  will  come  some  day  or  other.' 

But  Brother  Archangias  had  now  handed  the  sprinkler  to 
the  priest,  who  took  it  and  shook  it  several  times  over  the 
corpse. 

'  Requiescat  in  pace,'  he  murmured. 

'  Amen,'  responded  Vincent  and  the  Brother  together,  in 
tones  so  respectively  shrill  and  deep  that  Catherine  had  to 
cram  her  fist  into  her  mouth  to  keep  from  laughing. 

'  No,  indeed,  it  is  certainly  not  cheerful,'  continued  Lisa. 
'  There  really  was  nobody  at  all  at  that  funeral.  The  grave- 
yard would  be  quite  empty  without  us.' 

'  I've  heard  say  that  she  killed  herself,'  said  old  mother 
Brichet. 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  interrupted  La  Eousse.  '  The  Brother 
didn't  want  to  let  her  bo  buried  amongst  Christians,  but 
Monsieur  le  Cure  said  that  eternity  was  for  everybody.  I  was 
there.  But  all  the  same  the  Philosopher  might  have  come.' 

At  that  very  moment  Eosalie  reduced  them  all  to  silence 
by  murmuring :  '  See !  there  he  is,  the  Philosopher.' 

Jeanbemat  was,  indeed,  just  entering  the  graveyard.  He 
walked  straight  to  the  group  that  stood  around  Albine's  grave ; 
and  he  stepped  along  with  so  lithe,  so  springy  a  gait,  that 
none  of  them  heard  him  coming.  "When  he  was  close  to 
them,  he  remained  for  a  moment  behind  Brother  Archangias 
and  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes,  for  an  instant,  on  the  nape  of  the 
Brother's  neck.  Then,  just  as  the  Abbe  Mouret  was  finishing 
the  office,  he  calmly  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  opened  it, 
and  with  a  single  cut  sliced  off  the  Brother's  right  ear. 

There  had  been  no  time  for  any  one  to  interfere.  The 
Brother  gave  a  terrible  yell. 

'  The  left  one  will  be  for  another  occasion,'  said  Jean- 
bernat  quietly,  as  he  threw  the  ear  upon  the  ground.  Then 
he  went  off. 

So  great  and  so  general  was  the  stupefaction  that  nobody 
followed  him.  Brother  Archangias  had  dropped  upon  the 
heap  of  fresh  soil  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  grave. 
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He  was  staunching  his  bleeding  wound  with  his  handkerchief. 
One  of  the  four  peasants  who  had  carried  the  coffin,  wanted 
to  lead  him  away,  conduct  him  home  ;  but  he  refused  with  a 
gesture  and  remained  where  he  was,  fierce  and  sullen,  wish- 
ing to  see  Albine  lowered  into  the  pit. 

'  There  !  it's  our  turn  at  last !  '  said  Eosalie  with  a  little 
sigh. 

But  Abbe  Mouret  still  lingered  by  the  grave,  watching  the 
bearers  who  were  slipping  cords  under  Albine's  coffin  in  order 
that  they  might  let  it  down  gently.  The  bell  was  still  tolling  ; 
but  La  Teuse  must  have  been  getting  tired,  for  it  tolled 
irregularly,  as  though  it  were  becoming  a  little  irritated  at  the 
length  of  the  ceremony. 

The  sun  was  growing  hotter  and  the  Solitaire's  shadow 
crept  slowly  over  the  grass  and  the  grave  mounds.  When 
Abbe  Mouret  was  obliged  to  step  back  in  order  to  give  the 
bearers  room,  his  eyes  lighted  upon  the  marble  tombstone  of 
Abb6  Caffin,  that  priest  who  also  had  loved,  and  who  was  now 
sleeping  there  so  peacefully  beneath  the  wild-flowers. 

Then,  all  at  once,  even  as  the  coffin  descended,  supported 
by  the  cords,  whose  knots  made  it  strain  and  creak,  a  tremen- 
dous uproar  arose  in  the  poultry-yard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.  The  goat  began  to  bleat.  The  ducks,  the  geese,  and 
the  turkeys  raised  their  loudest  calls  and  flapped  their  wings. 
The  fowls  all  cackled  at  once.  The  yellow  cock,  Alexander, 
crowed  forth  his  trumpet  notes.  The  rabbits  could  even  be 
heard  leaping  in  their  hutches  and  shaking  their  wooden 
floors.  And,  above  all  this  lifeful  uproar  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, a  loud  laugh  rang  out.  There  was  a  rustling  of  skirts. 
Desired,  with  her  hair  streaming,  her  arms  bare  to  the  elbows, 
and  her  face  crimson  with  triumph,  burst  into  sight,  her  hands 
resting  upon  the  coping  of  the  wall.  She  had  doubtless 
climbed  upon  the  manure-heap. 

'  Serge !  Serge  ! '  she  cried. 

At  that  moment  Albine's  coffin  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  grave.  The  cords  had  just  been  withdrawn.  One  of  the 
peasants  was  throwing  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  into  the 
cavity. 

'  Serge !  Serge  !  '  Desiree  cried,  still  more  loudly,  clapping 
her  hands,  '  the  cow  has  got  a  calf ! ' 

THE   END 
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The  Ivory  Gate.  I        The  Rebel  Queen.  -    • 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  With  12  Illustrations  by  W.  II.  HYDE. 

Tn  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  A.  FORfesilER,     I     .    The  Revolt  of  Man 

The  Master  Craftsman.     I     The  City  of  Refuge.       , 

Crown  8vo,  cFoth,  jr.  6ti.  eath. 

A  Fountain  Sealed.   With  a  Frontispiece,  j     The  Changeling. 
The  Orange  Girl.    With  8  Illustrations  by  F.  PEGRAM.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  silt  top,  6s. 
The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.  By  Sir  WALTER  BESA.VTand  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK 

With  TO  Illustrations  by  CHRIS  HAMMOND  and  JULE  GoonMAN    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  tfitt  e.lees,  &r.  ; 

or  blue  cloth,  to  range  with  the  Uniform  Edition  of  Sir  WAITER  BESANT  S  N&vtU  3.  r.  ^'. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  m  Illustrations.    C-own  Sv  a.  clcth,  y.  6J.~ 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JefTerles.    M'ith  Portriit.    Crown  Sva,  U:i,  dr.' 
London.    With  125  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  dotli.  5J.  «/. 
Westminster.     With  Etched  Frontispiece  by   F.   S.  WALKER,  R.E..   and  133  Illusliitii.;-^  ly 

WILLIAM  PATTEN  and  others.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6,f.    : 
South  London.      With   Etched   Frontispiece  by  F.   S.  WALKER,  R.E.,  ami  ti8  Illustrations. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  iSf. 
Jerusalem  :  The  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.    By  WALTERflESANT  and  E.  H.  PALMER.      Fourth 

Edition.     With  a  new  Chapter,  a  Map,  and  u  Illustrations.  Small  demy  Svo.  cloth,  71.  6^ 
Sir  Richard  Whlttlngton.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  art  Imen,  y.  5*. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny.    With  a  Portrait.    CrownSvo,  art  linen,  3J.4f. 

• 


CHATTO  A  WlNbUs,  Publisher-!,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.     3 
Bechstein    (Ludwig).— As    Pretty    as    Seven,  and  other  German 

Stories.    With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  GKIMM,  aild  JS  illustrations  by  RICHTER.    Squara 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s,  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  js.  M. 

Bellew  (Frank).— The  Art  of  Amusing:    A  Collection  of  Graceful 

Arta,  Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.    With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4*.  6rl. 

Bennett  (W.  C.,  LL.D.).— Songs  for  Sailors.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  25. 


Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils. 

Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6J. 


By  AUSTIN  DOBSON.    With  95 


Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.6^.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3t. 

Bill  Nye's  Comic  History  of  the  United  States.     With  146  Illus- 

trillions  by  F.  OPPER.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  M. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 


Academy  Holes,  19OO.  [Prefarinsr. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  600  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6r. 
Academy  Notes,  188O-84.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  whh  700  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6s. 
Academy  Notes,  1890-94.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  800  Illustrations.    Cloth,  ^s,  6rf. 
Academy  Notes,  1895  99.     Complete  in 

One  VoL.witb  800  Illustrations.     Cloth,  ?r.  6oT. 
Orosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-83.  With 

300  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  6s. 


Crosvenor  Notes,  Vol.   II.,  1883-87.    With 

300  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6v. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  III.,  1888-9O.   With 

230  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo  cloth,  jr.  6,t. 
The    New   Gallery,  1888-1892.     With  250 

Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6.r. 
English  Pictures  at  tho  National  Gallery. 

With  114  Illustrations,    is. 
Old    Masters  at   the  National  Gallery. 

With  128  Illustrations,    it.  6>t. 
Illustrated    Catalogue    to  the   National 

Gallery.    With  243  lUusts.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  y. 


Demy  Svo,  jr.  each. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  Of  the  Paris  Salon,  1899.    With  joo  Illustrations. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Soci6t&  Nationals  des  Beaux  Arts, 
1899.    With  300  Sketches. 

Bodkin    (M.  McD.,   Q.C.).— Dora    Myrl,   the    Lady    Detective. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Bourget  (Paul).— A  Living  Lie.     Translated  by  JOHN  DE 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6<t. 


Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants!  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.'  With  32  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6rf. 

English  Newspapers  I  Chapters  In  the  History  otjournalism.    Two  Vols.,  demy  SvoVcloth,  a^. 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Emln  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 6s. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.Y&s.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land.    |        Camp  Notes.        I        Savage  Life. 

Brand    (John).— Observations   on   Popular  Antiquities;    chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
HlLNRY  ELLIS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3?.  6rf. 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth).—  Slum  Silhouettes:  Stories  of :  London 

Lite.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jr.  6d. s •< 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  In  Fiction,  Allusions,  References, 
Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  Together  with  an  ENGLISH  AND  AMKKICA> 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  and  a  LIST  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  DATES  OF  DRAMAS  AND  OPERAS.  A 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloih.  7s  &i. 

A  Dictionary  of  Ml»acles;  Imitative.  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6ri. 

Brewster  (Sir  David).  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One  :  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.    With  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAHH.  and  KEPLER.   With  Portraits. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 


Brillat-Savarin. —  Gastronomy   as  a  Fine  Art. 

R.  E.  ANDBRSON,  M.A.    Po«  8vo,  half-bound,  it. 

Bryden  (H.  A.).— An    Exiled   Scot:  A  Romance.     With  a  Prontis- 

piece,  by  J1j^CROMPTON.  R.I.    Crown  8Vo,  cTbtri.  gr. 

Brydges    (Harold).— Uncle  Sam  at  Home.     With  91  Illustrations, 

Post  Bvo,  illustrated  brfara*,  zr. ;  cloth  limp,  2X.  U. 


4    CrlATTO  &  VVINDUS,  Publishers,  iti  St.  Martin's  Lahe.  LoftdCin,  VV:e- 

Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

loth  extra,  jr.  6.A  each  ;  poM  ~>  >-.,  illtiitrnted  bortrds,  i».  each. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature.    With  Frontispiece. 
God  and  the  Man.  Withn  Illustrations  by 
Lady  Kilpatrick.  FFRP.D.  BAKNARD. 

The    Martyrdom    of    Madeline.     With 
Frbntispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 


Love  Me  for  Ever.    With 

Annan  Water.  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  New  Abelard.      Rachel  Dene. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  ,1  Caravan.  \Vith  FFrrtilivrrieca. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Linne.  i  Woman  and  th«  Mari, 


Red  and  White  Heather.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6ct. 


The  Wandering     ew :  a  Christmas  Carol     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


The  Charlatan.    By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN  and  HENRY  MURRAY.     Crown  Sro,  cloth.  with  • 
Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  ROBlNSONi  31.  &/. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  «-. 

Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6J. 
Melancholy  Anatomised :  An  Abridgment  of  BURTON'S  ANATOMY.    Post  Svo,  hal(-hd.,  ts.  6,1. 

Caine  (Hall),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. ;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  21.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.   I       A  Son  of  Hagar.  |       The  Deemster. 

Also  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  of  The  Deemster  and  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  set  in  new  type, 
crown  Svo.  and  bound  uniform  with  The  Christian,  61.  each;  and  CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITIONS  ol 
The  Deemster  and  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  medium  Svo,  portrait-cover,  6J.  each ;  cloth,  u. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  'Black 

Prince '  Privateer.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  aj. 

Canadian  North- West  (The).    By  E.  B.  OSBORN.    Crown  Svo,  buck. 

ram,  y.  6d. [Shartly. 

Captain    Coignet,    Soldier   of    the    Empire:    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LOREDAN  LARCHEY.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.    With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  yt.  6d. 

Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.     By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER  IRELAND.    With 

Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6,/. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6d. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas   Carlyle   and  R.  W.  Emerson,  1834-1872.     Edited  by 
C.  E.  NORTON.     With  Portraits.     Two  Vols..  crown  Svo,  cloth,  =41. 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 

tions.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is. ' 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

The  King  In  Yellow.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6J. ;  fcap.  Svo,  doth  limp,  zs.  6J. 

In  the  Quarter.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6.V. 

Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.— Vol. 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  410,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Chaucer  fo»  Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 
A  New  Edition,  revised.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6.i. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.    With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings.   By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.   Edited  by  R.  B.  WORMALD.   Crown  Svo,  cloth.  51. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  t  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedienoe  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.     By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL.     Long  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ts.  6rf. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.     Containing  the  Authorised   Account  of  the  ?yt  G.-.mes 
played  Aug.-S«pt..  1895.    With  Annotations  by  PiLLSBURY.  LASKKX.  TARR\SCH.  Si 
SCHIFFERS,  TEICHMANN,  BARDELHBEN,  BLACKBURNE.  GUNSBEKC;,  TINSI.KV.  M    -  IN      J 
ALBIN  ;  Bioifraphical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  22  Portraits.   Edited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE. 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y. 

Clare  (Austin),  Stories  by. 

For  tho   Love  of  a  Lass.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  ?s. ;  cloth,  is.  6ti. 

By  (be  Risa  Of  the  River :  Tales  ant!  Sketches  in  South  Tyncdale.    Crown  £vo,  cloth,  y.  6J. 


CBAfTO  &  W INDUS.  Publishers;  tit  St.  Mdftin^s  Larife,  Lbndorl,  W.6. 
Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  zs.  each 

PauiFerroi!.  I          W"y  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  hU  Wife. 

CloddlEdward,  F.R.A.S.).--Myths  and  Dreams.    Cr.  8vo.  35.  6 
Coates  (Anne).— Rie's  Diary.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Caro  of  Souls.   Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  as. 

The  Red  Sultan.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  31.  (id.  :  pofet  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Bui-den  of  Isabel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 


Coleridge  (M.  E.).—  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.   Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  is.  6.f.  _ 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  Sinister.    Post  8vo.  boards.  23.  " 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jonathan  Swift.    A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  8s. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  I          Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Transmigration.  I       You  Play  me  False.        |       The  Village  Comedy. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I     A  Fight  with  Fortune.  |    Sweet  and  Twenty.    |   Frances, 

Collins  (WiHde)7Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  many  Illustrated,  31.  6tt.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as.  each  ; 
cloth  limp,  as.  6.t.  each. 


Antonlna. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Woman  In  White. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife.  . 

After  Dark. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Tha  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Mo  Name. 


My  Miscellanies. 

Arrr.adale. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

Tha  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
•  I  Say  No.' 
A  Kcjue's  Life. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS.    Medium  8vo,  6./.  each ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
The  Woman  In  White.    I     The  Moonstone.    I    Antonlna.   |    The  Dead  Secret. 

Column's  (George)  Humorous  Works:  '  Broad  Grins,'  '  My  Night- 
gown and  Slippers.1  &c.    With  Life  and  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3*.  6ti. 

Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

jf .  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Colt-breaking,  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  HUTCHISON.  Cr.  Svo.cl.,  y.fd. 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  CATHERINE  RYAN.  Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cl.(  is.  6d. 
Conway  (Moncure  D.).— George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civility 

Traced  to  their  Sources  and  Restored.     Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  is.  (xt. 

Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Qeoffory  Hamilton.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 
Cornish  (J.  F.).— Sour  Grapes  :  A  Novel.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected  by  ROBBRT  HUNT,  F.R.S.      With 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRU1KSI1ANK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^t.  6a. 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.    With  44  Illustrations  by 

1-.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ji.  W. ;  post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6.1. 

Craddock  (C.  Egbert), ^Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

His  Vanished  Star.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  «rtra.   s.6J. __ 

Cram   (Ralph  Adams).— Black  Spirits  and  White.     Fcap.  Svo, 

cluth,  is.  c-'. 


6    CHATTO  &  WlNtHJg,  Publishers,  in  St.  Maf tin's  Lane.  London,  W.C. 
Crellin  (H.  NO,  Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.    With  sS  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6J. 

Tales  of  the  Caliph.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  at. 

the  Nazarenes;  A  Drama.     Crown  8vo,  is, 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

cxtr.-i,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BEARD,  jr.  6<t. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ys. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.  —  Tales  of  Our  Coast.     By  S.  R. 

CROCKETT,  GILBERT  PARKER,  HAROLD  FREDERIC,  'Q.,'  and  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL.     With  i 

Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRAMGWYN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6tt. 


Croker   (Mrs.  B.  M.), 

each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  l>o 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Harrington. 
Two  Blasters. 

Novels  by.     Crov 

ards,  2f.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6it. 
Interference. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
•  To  Let.' 
A  Third  Person. 
Mr,  Jervis, 

m  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 

Village  Tales  &  Jungle 
Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 

Crown  Evo,  cloth  extra,  3S.6tt.  each. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.  |   Beyond  the  Pale.   I  Jason,  &o.   |   Some  One  Else. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Miss  Balmalne's  Past.     I     Infatuation,     f    Terence.    With  6  lllusts.  by  SIDNEY  FACET. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  SERIES  :   The 

FIRST,  from  1835  to  184-5 ;  the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  1833.    A  Gathering  of  tlie  Best  Humour  ol 
THACKERAY.  HOOD,  MAYHEW,  ALBERT  SMITH,  A'BECKETT,  ROBERT  BROUGH,  &c.    with 

numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  HlNE,  LANDELLS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  is.  fxt.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Crulkshank.     By  BLANCHARD  JF.RROLD.     With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  'js .64. - 

Cumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.    Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.-,-  Ss.  6d.  ea. 

In  the  Hebrides.    With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  in  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.    Witli  4;  Illustration?. 

Two  Happy  Years  In  Ceylon.    With  28  illustrations. 

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.  ;j.  6J. 

Cussans  (John  E.j. — A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cyples  (W.).— Hearts  of  Gold.    Cr.  8yo,  cl.,  35.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  bds. .  25. 
Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs. • 

Davenant  (Francis,  M. A.). —Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  la  Life.    Crown  SYO,  cloth,  is.  6rf. • 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.     With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  M. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea  ;  cl.,  is.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints :  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Foods  for  the  Fat:  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout. 

Aids  to  Long  Lite.    Crown  8vo,  is.  •  cloth  limp,  is.  6<A 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.   Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  P.P.    Two  Vols.,  crownJBvo,  cloth,  y.  6ct.  each. 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M7B7).— The^Fbuntain  of  YouthT    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  wjth  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NISBET,  y.  6rl. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

De  Querln  (Maurice),  The^Journal  of.    Edited "by~Gr^  TREBUTIEN. 

With  a  Memoir  by  SAINTR-BEUVE.    Translated  from  the  aoth  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  FROTH- 
1NGHAM.    Fcap.  8vo.  half-bound,  is.  6d. ' . 

De  Maistre  (Xavier). — A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  HENRY  ATTWELL.   Post  SYO.  cloth  limp,  is.  6<t. 

De  Mi'fle  (James).— A  Castle  irTSpain.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a  Frontispiece,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boatils,  gj. 

Derby"(The)  :  The^BfuF  Ribbon  of  the  turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  THE  OAKS.   Bv  Louis  HENRY  CURZON.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  is.  &/. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3*.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  25.  ea. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears. I       Circe's  Lovers. 

Dewar  (f.  R:).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Globe.    With  220  Illustra- 

tions.    Crown  6vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  dd. 


CtfATTQ  »  W|N PUS,  Publishers.   111  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    7 

De  Windt  (Harry),   Books  by. 

Th  Eatrot*  tlaie*°efif  utld  L)°n  A^ask*  tO  Berl»*  Straits.     Wlih  Map  and  33  full-page  Illus- 
True  Tales  ot  Travel  and  Adventure.   Crown.gvtt; cloili,  ss'.'&t. 

Dickens    (Charles),  About    England   withT~By  ALFRED  RIMMER. 

With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDERHOOF  and  the  AUTHOR.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Dictionaries. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  In  Fiction,  Allusions,  References. 
Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  Together  with  an  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  and  a  LIST  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  DATES  OF  DRAMAS  ANDOPFRAS  By 

Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D    A  New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.      Crown  Svo,  clotl*  %  &T 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles  i  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER 

LL.D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6rf. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  SAMUEL 

A.  BENT,  A.M.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is,  &r*. 

The  Slang  Dictionary :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  6r  6<f 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-W.iy  Mutters    Bv 

EL1EZBR  EDWARDS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6'1. 

Dilke  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P.).— The  British  Empire! 

Crown  Svo,  buckram,  _$t.  orf. 

Dobson  (Aust5n)i~Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils,    With  95  Illustration's.    Square  Svo,  cloth   y  &,{ 
Four  Frenchwomen.    With  Four  Portraits.    Crown  Svo.  buckram,  gilt  top  6s 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    IN  THRKH  SHRIES.     Crown  8vo  buckram  Gs   t«c'. 
A   Paladin   of   Philanthropy,  and   other    Papers.      With  ?   Illustrations.'    C.o',-n  f,vo 
buckram,  oV. 


Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities'   Post 

8vo.  cloth  limp,  gj.  6d. ^^ 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

t  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ys.  each  ;  doth  limp,  21.  6d.  er, 


The  Man-Hunter.    (Wanted! 
Caught  at  Last.        |  Tracked  to  Doom. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
Suspicion  Aroused. 


A  Detective's  Triumuhs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Rucoived. 
Link  by  Link.     |     Dark  Doed».. 
Riddles  Read. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  34-.  6^.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  ->j  6?  each 
The  Man  from  Manchester.    With  23  Illustrations. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.        )     The  Chronicles  of  Michaol  Daneviinh. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  v.  6d,  each. 
The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill,  ot  the  Detective  Service.    I   Tales  of  Terror. 

Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money. 


Doyle  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Olrdlestone.    Cr '."Svo, 

Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  y. ,6...  FMk  .„.. 

Ben  Jonson's   Works.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory^  ajid  a  Bioirraiiiiic;;!  Mguioir  bv 

WILLIAM  GIFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Three  Vbls. 
Chapman's  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II.,  I'oeins-.uxl  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.C.SWINBURNE;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  lli.id  ;.|i'l  Oilysvev 
Marlowe's  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 
Masalnger's  Plays,   l-'rom  GIFFOKD'S  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    O'.ic  Vo!. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Mrs.  EVERARD  Coris)7  W6rks~by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6rf.  each. 

A  Social  Departure.    With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSF.ND. 
All  American  Girl  In  London.    With  So  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSKND 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Memsahlb.    Wtth  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWX.SBND. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «.  M.  each. 
_A_Daught6r  of  To-Day.  |        Yernon's  Aunt.    With  47  illustrations  by  H.M.  !lui:sx. 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— England  and   India:    A  Record  of  Progress 

curing  pnejjundredjyears.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is. 

Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  andT^nnotations" 

by  Kev  A.  B.  GROS ART,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  y.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  < Giles)  Complete  Poems.    One  Vol. 
navies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete  Collected  Poems.    Three  Vols. 
SldneyJejSlr  PhilipljComplete  Poetical  Works.   Thrto  Vols. 

Bdgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).—  Zephyrus:    ATHoliday  in  Bra;  il 

and  on  Hie  River  Plate.    Witli  ji  llluatrations. Crown  8vp,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels" by7"P6s'f  SvoniiustTbds.,  25  "eacii' 

Archie  Lovell.  |     A  Point  of  Honour. 

^  Plaster  Saint,    Crown  «vo,  cloth,  y,  M. 


8    CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Edwards  (EHezer). — Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Curious.  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.     Cheaper  Edition.    Crc-wii  8ro,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Edwards  (M.  Betfiam-),  Novels  by. 


Kitty. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
I         Felicia. 


Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.,  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WAGE,  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy;  A  Novel.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards.  25. 
Englishman    (An)    In   Paris.      Notes  and   Recollections  during  the 

Reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Empire.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Englishman's  House,  The:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  BuilcT- 

ing  a  House.     By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Ewald  (AlexTCiiarles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

The  Life  i»nd  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  Count  of  Albany  (THE  YOUNG  PRETEN- 
DER).   With  a  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7.5.  6rf. 
Stories  from  the  State  Papers.    With  Autotype  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Eyes,  Our :  How  to  Preserve  Them.    By  JOHN  BROWNING.    Cr.  8vo,  15. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    By  SAMDEL  ARTHUR  BENT, 

A.M.     Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ?s.  6ti. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4$.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

by  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.     Edited  by 
WILLIAM  CROOKES.  I'.C.S.    With  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson). — War:  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  Od. 
Fenn  (O.  Man vi lie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  New  Mistress.    I  Witness  to  the  Deed.  I  The  Tiger  Lily,  j  The  White  Virgin. 


A  Crimson  Crime.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


NEW  EDITIONS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6<f.  each. 


A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 

Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 

The  Case  of  Ailsa  Cray. 

Commodore  Junk. 

Black  Blood. 

Double  Canning. 

A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 


King  of  the  Castle. 

The  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies. 

The  Story  of  Antony  Grace 

Eve  at  the  Wheel ;  and  The 
Chaplain's  Craze. 


The  Bag  of  Diamonds ;  and 

The  Dark  Houie. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy. 


Feuerheerd  (H.).— The  Gentleman's  Cellar;  or.  The  Butler  and 

Cellarman's  Guide.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  if. 

Fin-Bee. — The  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. ___ 

Firework-Making7  The  Complete  Art  of;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  267  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6J. 

First  Book7  My.  By  WALTER  BESANT,  TAMES  PAYN.  W.  CLARK  RUS- 
SELL, GRANT  ALLEN.  HALL  CAINE,  GEORGE  R.  SIMS,  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 
M.  E.  BRADDON.  F.  w.  ROBINSON,  H.  RIDHR  HAGGARD,  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE,  I.  ZANGWILL. 


.  ajtjmen.  y.  i 


Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  «.  6d. 
Fatal  Zero.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  af. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  if.  each. 

Bella  Donna.  I     The  Lady  of  Brantoiae.        j     The  Second  Mrs.  THIotson, 

Polly.  I     Never  Forgotten.  I     Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Sir  Henry  Irving;  Twenty|Yea7s  at  the  Lyceum,  ~Wiili  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  if.  &rf 

Flammarion  (Camllle),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy :  A  General  Description  of  the  He.ivens.    Translated  by  J.  ELLARU  GORE 

F.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  288  Illustrations.    Medium  Svo.  cloth,  ioj.  da. 
Urania:  A  Romance.    With  8;  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y. 

Fletcher's    (Giles,   B.D.)    Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Viclorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART.  P.P.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  y.  6rf. 

Fonblanque  ( Al bany) .  —Filthy  Lucre.     Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  as. 


CMAttO  &  WlNDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Mafttn's  lane.  London,  W.C.    9 

Forbes    (Archibald).— The  Life  of    Napoleon  III.      With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-page  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Issue.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Fowler  (J.  Kersley).— Records  of  Old  Times     Historical,  Social, 

Political.  Sportiag,  aud  Agricultural.  With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  IQJ.  6rf. 

Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  64.  each :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Ona  by  One.  I     A  Real  Queen.  |     A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  Sand.    Illustrated 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 
Queen  Cophetua.     |     Olympla.        I     Romances  of  the  Law.     |    King  or  Knave? 

Jack  Doyle'g  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6,1. 

Frederic   (Harold),   Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35,  6d.  each; 

illustrated  boards,  ->.  each. 

Bath's  Brother's  Wife. I       The  Lawton  Girl. 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.     By  HENRY  VAN  LAUN.    Three 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  ?s.  (xt.  each. . 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities.     Edited 

by  JOHN  LANE.    Published  Annually.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  6rf. . 

Gardening  Books.     Post  8vo,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d,  each. 

A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and  Greenhouse.   By  GI-ORGE  GLBNNY. 

Household  Horticulture.    By  TOM  and  JANE  JERROLD.    Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.   By  TOM  JERROLD. 

Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots :  Being 

the  Narrative  of  a  Winter's  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Demy  410,  half-bound,  au. 

Garrett  (Edward).— The  Capel  Girlsr  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  is. 

Gaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:    A  Tale  of  "  The  Terror."    Trans. 

lated  by  JOHN  DE  VlLHERS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Gentleman's    Magazine,    The.      is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art,  and  •  Table  Talk '  by  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
*«*  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  yean  kt/>t  in  stock,  8s.  6d.  each.    Cases  far  Huding,  is.  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.     Published  Annually  in  November,     is. 
German   Popular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.    With  Introduction  by  JOHN   RUSKIN,  and  22  Steel  Plates  aftel 
GBORGB  CRUIKSHANK.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  &r.  6rf. ;  gilt  edges,  ^s.  orf. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  bds.,  zs.  ea. 

Robin  Gray.    With  Frontispiece.  I     Loving  a  Dream.  |  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft.    With  Frontispiece. |     Of  High  Degree. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j\  each. 


The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  Will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King. 


A  Hard  Knot. 

?ueen  of  the  Meadow, 
n  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 

A  Heart's  Problem. 


By  Mead  and  Stream. 

Fancy  Free. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Gibney  (Somervllle).— Sentenced  !     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6d. 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.     In  Three  Series,  zs.  6d.  eachT 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  :  The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity— The  Princess— 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  SECOND  SERIES  :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 

— H.M.S. '  Pinafore '—The  Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
The  THIRD  SERIES:   Comedy  and  Tragedy— Foggerty's  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  — 

Patience— Princess  Ida — The  Mikado — Ruddigore — The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard — The  Gondoliers  — 

The  Mountebanks— Utopia.     

Bight  Original  Comic  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  GILBERT.     In  Two  Series.     De.  iy  8vo,  cloth 

2*.  6rf.  each.    The  FIRST  conuinincr :  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  •  Pinafore  '—The  Pirates  of  Penzance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  SECOND  SERIES  containing:  The  Gondolier*— The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— 

His  Excellency— Utopia,  Limited— Ruddigore— The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  Wedding. 
The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Booki  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 

from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.    Compiled  by  ALEX.  WATSON. 

Royal  loiuo,  Japanese  leather,  ti.  6d. 


to    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  Hi  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C._ 
Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  bds..  zs.  each. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I        James  Duke.  Costermonger. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain.  I , 

Gissing  (Algernon),— A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  lop,  6s. _^ 

Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth..extra,  3*.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  «.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress :  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  hy  H.  NJSPKT. 
The  fosslcker :  A  Romance  of  Mashonalanrt.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  lli'MK  ISism-:  i. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD."  Crown  Svn,  clorli  extra,  3*.  6.1. 
Kloof  Yarns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6<f. 
Tales  from  the  Veld.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  NISBET.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  &/. 

Glenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower.  Fruit,  and  Ftame  Garden.  Post  Svo,  i  s.  ;  cloth,  it.  6.f. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  zs . 
Golden    Treasury    of  Thought,  The:   A  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  Best  Authors.     By  THEODORE  TAYLOR.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.5-.  6<t.          . 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Gr.  8vo,  y.  6J. 
Greeks  and    Romans,  The  Life    of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONER.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HL'EFFER.    With  345  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  •/s.  6rf. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8yo, illustrated  boards,  2*;«ach. 

Nlkanor.    Translated  by  ELJZA  E.  CHASE.  .  . 

A  Noble  Woman.   Translated  by  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM.         '       '•' 

Grey  (Sir  George).— The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul :    Being  the 

Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  K.C.B.  By  JAMES  MILNE.  With"  Portrait,  SECOND 
EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. - .  .      .    ....          .  .        '  . 

Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3*.  6,«.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. • 

Grundy  (Sydney). — The  Days  of  his  Vanity:   A  Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a  Young  Man.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6.f. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2*. 

Gunter  (A.  Clavering,   Author  of  '  Mr.   Barnes  of  New  York')  — 

A  JFlorida  Enchantment.    Crown  Svo,  cloih,  3J.'6.r\ ;. 

rTabberton  (John,  Author  of  '  Helen's  Babies  '^  Novels_hy. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each' :  cloth  limp,  2s.  «rf,  each. 
Brue ton's  Bayou. __ I        Country  Luck.         - 

Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PlN'CUS.    Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth.  is.6d. '•    • 

JHake~(DrT Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex., 6s.  each. 

New  Symbols.             I       legends  of  the  Morrow.        |        The  Serpent  Play. 
Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to.  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T,  MEADE  and 

CLIFFORD  HALIFAX,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6rf.     _. . 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  HARVEY,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  Svo,  clpthjtxtra,  Tf.^rf. , 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Track  of  a  Storm.          I       Jetsam. 

Eureka.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  &r. 


HallidayJAndrewj^— Every-day  Papers.     Post  8vo,  boards,  zs. 
Hamilton  (Cosmo).— Stories  by.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3*.  6d.  each. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible. I        Through  a  Keyhole. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text. By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.    Post  Svo.  cloth  Ump.  as.  (xt. 

Hanky-PankyT     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

_  JHani  &c.    Edited_by  \\.\l,  CRRMF-R.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Hardy  (Thoma7K—IJn~derth^Greehw6od  Tree.     Post  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  f>d.  •  illustrated  boards,  is. ;  rloth  limp,  21.  &/. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    11 
Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  Author.   LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6r.  each. 
Vol.       I.  COMPLETE  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.   With  Steel-plate  Portrait 

II.  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP-BOHEMIAN  PAPERS-AMERICAN  LEGEND. 
,,      in.  TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS— EASTERN  SKETCHES. 
,,      TV.  GABRIEL  CONROY.  |    Vol.  V.  STORIES— CONDENSED  NOVELS,  &c. 
„      vi.  TALES  OF  THB  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

„    VII.  TALES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE— II.   With  Portrait  by  JOHN  PETTIE,  R  A 
V,  VIII.  TALES  OF  THE  PINE  AND  THE  CYPRESS. 
„     IX.  BUCKEYE  AND  CHAPPAREL. 

X.  TALES  OF  TRAIL  AMD  TOWN,  &c, 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  v 

trations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6<t. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Crown  8vo  buckram  is 
Some  Later  Verses.    Crown  8vo,  linen  gilt,  5*. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  a:  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.    With  59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6.4.  each. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NISBET. 
Colonel  Star-bottle's  Client,  and  Some  Other  People.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Susy :  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 
Sally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMONU  and  others. 
A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's,  &c.    With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  SMALL  and  others. 
The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's,  &c.    With  39  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  HARDY  and  otlmrs. 
Clarence  J  A  Story  of  the  American  War.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN. 
Barker's  Luck,  &c.    With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER,  PAUL  HARDY,  &c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  OVEREND. 

The  Crusade  of  the  "  Excelsior."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 
Three  Partners  !  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.    With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GULICH. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.    With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  jACOMB-Hooo. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c.  I         The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c. 

Californian  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  2*.  6ft.  each. 
F1|P-     I        Maruja. I        A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  9r  Illustrations.    Square  8vo.  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bdk    6s 
The  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Chaucer   for  Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.    A  New  Edition,'  revised. 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  zr.  6ff. 
Chaucer  for  Children.    With  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  410,  cloth  extra,  y.  &/. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.).— American  Humorists:  WASHINGTON 

IRVING,  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES.  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  ARTEMUS  WARD,  MARK 
TWAIN,  and  BRET  HARTE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6ti.  each  ;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  sj.-each. 

Blllee  Quentln.  Beatrix  Randolph.    With  Four  Illusts. 


ore      I,    _  «...     '  S"  "V.":  uttimuipn.     \nui  1'our  musts. 

ebastian  Strome.  David  Polndexter's  Disappearance. 

Fortune's  Fool.    |     Dust.    Four  Illusts.      |         The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ys.  each. 
Miss  Cadogna.  _          I         Love-or  a  Name.  _ 

Heckethorn  (C.  W.).—  London  Souvenirs.      (Notes  of  a  LONDON 

ANTIQUARY.)    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  _  _ 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Books  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  f>d.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  |        Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  da  Blron  t  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  31.  6d.  ;  post  8vo.  Illustrated  board-!,  is. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  -—  Agatha  Page:  A  Novel.     Cr,'8vo.cl.,  35  dl 
llenty  (O.  A.),  Novels  by. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y,  dd.  each. 
J  ,6  QT^     CUP>  _  L_        PQfothy's  Double. 

' 


, 

°' 


-  ,  ,  .      .     r 

ojil^pweJ^SjANLBY  L.  WooD..srnaU  demy  8vo.  ctoth.  gilt  edgej!_y. 


t0.P...61-  :  PRr.SH,VTAT,ON  EDITION,  with 


Herman  (Henry)  —  A  Leading  Lady.     Post  8vo.  bds.,  25. 


Noble  Numbers,  and 


is    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor). — Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.  Trans- 
lated by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hesse- Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis:    The  Land  and 

the  People.    With  22  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ; 

post  8vo.  picture  boards,  21.  :  cloth,  ;.f.  M. 

Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  8vo.  boards,  gj.         |     The  Common  Ancestor.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).— The  Lover's  Creed.     Post  8vo.  boards,  2$. 

Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.     By  E.  P.  SHOLL,  Sir  H.  MAXWELL, 
.       Bart.,  M.P.,  JOHN  WATSON,  JANE  BARLOW,  MARY  LOVETT  CAMERON.  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY, 

PAUL  LANGE,  J.  W.  GRAHAM,  J.  H.  SALTER,  PHCEBE  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BECKETT,  L.  RIVERS  VINE. 

ami  C.  F.  GORIXIN  CVMMINT..    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6ti. 

Hollingshead  (John).— According  to  My  Lights.  With  a  Portrait. 

Crown  6vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6r. 

Holmes  (Gordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  and 

Voice  Preservation.    Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  M. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON  THOMSON.    Post  8vo.  cloth 

Hum,  is.  6d.—  Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  zs. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 

In  One  Vol.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  is. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the  Author.  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6rf. 

Hood's  'Whims  and  Oddities.    With  85  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  is. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots.  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6rf. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  OeoT).— The~House  of  Raby.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2*. 
Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  65.  each. 

Nell  HafTenden.    With  8  Illustrations  by  C.  GREGORY.  |         For  Freedom. 

ivn  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6d. 
'rontispiece.  i  T 

The  N  ugents  of  Carrlconna. 


'Twixt  Love  and  Duty.    With  a  Frontispiece,  i  The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 

—      "    gents  of  i 


Home  (R.  Hengist).  —  Orion:    An  Epic  Poem.      With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.     Tenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  is. 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'lslande).    Trans- 
lated by  Sir  GILBERT  CA M PBELL.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Hume  (Fergus).— The  Lady  from  Nowhere.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  35 .6d. 
Hungerford~{Alrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2/.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2f.  6rf.  each. 
A  Maiden  All  Forlorn.  I     In  Durance  Vile.          I     An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 

Marvel.  I     A  Modern  Circe. |     Lady  Patty. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6rf.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2J.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  ST.  6J.  each. 


April's  Lady.  I  The  Red-House  Mystery. 

Peter's  Wife.  The  Three  Graces. 

Lady  Yerner  s  Flight.  I  The  Professor's  Experlm 


Nora  Crelna. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 


,  3f.         

An  Anxious  Moment.  A  Point  of  Conscience. 

The  Coming  of  Chloe.  Lovlce. 


Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  EDMUND  OLLIER.    Post  8vo.  half  bound,  at. ; 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31.  M.  each  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  : Belt-Condemned.        I        That  Other  Person. 

Thornlcroft's  Model.    Pose  Svo,  boards,  ss.     I     Mr*.  Juliet. _Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y  M. 

Hutchisoir(W7M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking^     With  25~liiustra~ 

tions.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  frf. 

Hydrophobia:  An  Account  of  M.  PASTEUR'S  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics. By  RENAUD  SU2OR.  M.B.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Hyne  (C,  J.  Cutcljffe).—  Honour  of  Thieves,    Cr  Syo,  cloth,  3$.  6rf. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers.  IM  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C.     13 
Impressions   (The)   of  Aureole.      Post  8vo,  blush-rose  paper  and 

cloth,  ;w.  M.  __  ____ 

Indoor  Paupers.     By  ONE  OF  THEM.    Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TREVOR-DAVIES.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs  of.      Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

PERCEVAL  GRAVES.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  is.  &/.  _  __ 
Irving  (Sir  Henry)  :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

Dy  PERCY  FITZGERALD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ___ 

James  (C.  T.  C.).  —  A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6rf.  _  __  ___  ___  _  __  _ 

Jameson  (William).—  My  Dead  Self.  Post  8vo,  bds  .  2$.  ;  cl.,  zs.  6d. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.  P.).  —Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  55. 
Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  _  |         The  Queen  of  Connaught.  _ 

Jefferies   (Richard),  Books  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Nature  near  London.  I        The  Life  of  the  Fields.     |        The  Open  Air. 

*«*  Also  the  HAND-MADE  PAPER  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.    By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait. 
_  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  _  __  .  __ 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  at.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyaon:  A  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Portrait.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  if.  6J.  _ 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.    With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  is. 
John  Ingerneld,&c.  With  9  Illusts.  by  A.  S.  BOYDandJOHNGULiCH.   l-cap.8vo.pic.cov.  is.M. 
_The  Prude's  Progress  !  A  Comedy  by  J.  K.  JEROME  and  EDEN  PH1LLPOTTS.  Cr.  gvo.  is.  6d. 

Jerrold  (Douglas).—  The   Barber's    Chair;    and   the   Hedgehog 

Letters.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  is.  __ 

Jerrold~(Toni),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea.  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Bent. 

Household  Horticulture  ;  A  Gossip  aboot  Flowers.    Illustrated.  _ 

Jesse  (Edward).—  Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country   Life. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  ____  _____  _  ;  _  ,  _ 

JonesTTWilfiarn,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore  t  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal    With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Credulities,  Past  and  Present.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners  Talismans.  Word  and 
Letter  Dh  -in  at  ion   Exorcising  and  Blessing  oP  Animals,  Birds.  Eggs.  Luck.  &c.    With  Frontispiece. 
Crowns  and  Coronations  ;  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  91  Illustrations.  _ 

JonsolT'sTBen)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GlFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.      Three  Vols. 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each.  _  _____  _  ___  - 

"JosephusTThe  Complete  Works  of.    Translated  by  WHISTON.    Con- 

uinmff  •  The  Antiquities  of  the  lews'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.1     With  57  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8ro,  half-bound,  !•&.  6rf.  _  ______________  _ 

Kempt  (Robert)T^Pencil  and  Palette  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 
Kershaw0  (Mark).  —  Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions:  Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  gj.  :  cloth.  is.  M.    ___  __ 


,  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  v.  each. 
•  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.'         |        Passion's  Slave.       .       Bell  Barry. 
«_  Drawn  Game.    CTOTTO  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  post  BYO,  illmtrated  boards,  aj.  _ 

KiolinVPriiner~(A).     Including  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

an  ImlVx  to  Mr.  KiplirJg's  principal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.    By  F    L.  KNOWLHS.  Editor  of 
^The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.     With  Two  Portraits.     Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  y.  6rf.  _ 

Knight    (William,  M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.  P.).  —  The 

Patient's  Vade  Mecum  :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6_, 
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Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  r  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Centtfry. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQbsss  OF  LORSH.  K.T.    Crewfl  Svot  cloth  extra.  6t. 

Korolenko.— The  Blind  Musician.    Translated  by  S,  STEPNtAicand 

WILLIAM  WESTALL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and'  Verse,  including 

'  Poetry  for  Children  and  •  Prince  Dorus.'    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introdaction,  by  R.  H.  SHEp. 

HERD.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on  Roast  Pjg.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  bd. 
The  Essays  of  Elia.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ?s. 
Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  bis  Letters  by  PERCY 

FITZGERALD.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  is.  (a. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  BRANDER  MAT- 

THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  is.  6tt. 

Lambert  (George).— The  President  of  Boravia.  Crown Svo.cl.,  y.6d. 
Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  &c.   before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching-  Deer-stealing,  ijth  September,  1582.     To  which 
is  added,  A  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the 

State  of  Ireland.  1595.    Fcap.  Svo,  half-'Roxburghe,  ts.  6<f.     •  ( - 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  Tram  Hie  Arabic. 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  H  ARVHY.  Edited  by  EDWARD 
STANLEY  POOLH.  With  Preface  by  STANLEY  LANE-1'OQLE.  •  Three.  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  js.  txi.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anecdotes  ot  the  Clergy.    Post  8vo.  laitt  paper,  lialf-bomut;  n. 

Post  Svo,  doth  limp,  as.'iii.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. I Theatrical  Anecdotes. 


Lehmann  (R.  C.),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  is.  each ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  S  hooters !  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.). — Carols  of  Cockayne.     Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  in  buckram,  y. . .• 

Leland  (C.   Godfrey). —A  Manual  of  Mending  and~Repairing. 

With  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y. ; 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans-Gene.  "  Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6ti.  ;  picture  boards,  2r. 

Leys  (John).— The  Lindsays:  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,  zs. 
Lilburn  (Adam).— A  Tragedy  in  Marble.  Crown  8vo. cloth,  35. 6d^ 
Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  'Methodist  Idyll*'),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf.  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts. 
The  Jacobite:  A  Roman  ce  of  the  Conspiracy  of '  The  Forty.' 

Llnton  (E.  Lynn), "Works  by. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Svo,  cloth  extra.  31.  bd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  st.  ench. 


Patricia  Kemball.     I        lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost.  With  12  Illusts. 


The  One_Too  Many. 


The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 


Under  Which  Lord  ?    With  12  Illustrations. 
•My  Love:1        I       Sowing  the  Wind. 
Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 
Dulcle  Everton.  1  With  a  Silken  Thread. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  as.  (xi.  each. 

Witch  Stories.  |         Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Freeshooting  :  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Lowe   (Charles,  M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living  5oldiers.    With 

8  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  dd. '      'i^ 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel.     Crowfc  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  6d.  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  gj. 

Macafpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itasca.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is. 

Broken  Wings.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels~by. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  :s. 

Ednor  Whltlock.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.    Post  8vo,  boards.  35. . 
MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:   Notes  on  Popular 

Games.    Post  8^._cloth_Hmp,  g s.  6d. •  .        

Mackay   (Charles^ LL.D.).  —  Interludes   and    Undertones;   or, 

Music  at  Twilight.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),  Works  by. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Tlme8«  from  the  Accession  of  Qnoen  Victoria  to  the  General  Klectivi  <A 
!-»<••  I  II:RM;Y  V.iii-noM. '•  l-'our  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  clotll  extra,  izs.  each.— Also  a  I'ort:i.AR 
I-'IJITIOS  in  I:our  Vols..  crown  8vf.  clnth  extra,  6s.  each.— Anil  the  Juiiil.Kli  Km  TI'ON,  wiih  311 
Appendix  ff  Invents  to  the  end  of  1886.  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  clotli  extra.  ;.r.  SnV-each. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Uemy  3vo,  olotli  extra, 
i  a  r'ii<c>rtn  with  the  LIBRARY  EW1TJON  of  the  first  Vour  Volumes. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  One  Vol.,  crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Also  a  CHEAP 
"  " 


gilt  edges,  In  cloth  case,  sis. ;  or 


A  History  of  the  FffuTGeofges.  teur  Vob.,  demy  Svo,  el.  ex.,  us.  each,  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 
Reminiscences.  With  a  Portrait.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8yo.  cloth,  24*. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6.t.  each  TpOstSvo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  or.  6J.  cnch. 
The  Water-dale  Neighbours.  Donna  Quixote.     W::!i  ._•  Illu.slr;itU.:is. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter.  The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  Maid  of  Athens.     With  u  Illustrations. 

Lin  ley  Roohford.  Camlola :  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  The  Dictator. 

Miss  Misanthrope.    With  13  Illustrations.      |      Red  Diamonds.      |     The  Riddle  Ring. 
The  Three  Disgraces,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3?.  6nT. 

•  The  Right  Honourable.'  By "  JI/STIM'MCCARTHY.  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  CAMI'BKLL  PRAUD.  Crown 
_  fivu.  cloth  extra.  6r.  .->....-  . . 

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.    (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).    Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  izs.  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland.    Crown  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6,c. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union :  Sketches  of  Irish  History,  1798-1686.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Haflz  in  London :  Poems.    Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  M. 

Doom :  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Svo,  picture'cover,  is. 

Dolly :  A  Sketch.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Lily  Lass :  A  Romance.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  ij-.  6d. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Days.    With  Two  Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  half-tut.,  its. 

A  London  Legend.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  3-r.  (ui. 

The  Royal  Christopher.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  Crf.    ' '       • 

MacDonald  (George,  L.L.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.    Ten  Vols.,  161110,  cloth, 

the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  is.  6rf.  each. 
VoL    I.  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT.— THE  HIDDEN  LIFE. 

„      II.  THE  DISCIPLE.— THE  GOSPEL  WOMEK.— BOOK  OF  SONNETS.— ORGAN  SONGS. 
,,    III.  VIOLIN  SONGS.— SONGS  OP  THE  DAYS  AND  J.'IGHTS,— A  BOOK  OF  DREAMS.— ROADSIDE 

POBMS.— POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
„    IV.  PARABLES.— BALLADS.— SCOTCH  SONGS. 

„  V.  &  VI.  PHANTASTES  :  A  Faerie  Romance.  1     Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

„  VIII.  THB  LIGHT  PRINCESS.— THE  GIANT'S  HEART.— SHADOWS. 
.,    IX.  CROSS .PURPOSES.— THE  COLDE^  KEY.— THE  CARASOYN.— LITTLE  DAYLIGHT. 
„     X.  THErRCET.  PAINTER.— THH  Wow-01  KI^'EN.— TH.E-CASTLE.— THE  BROKEN  SWORDS. 

—THE  GRAY  WOLF.— UNCLE  CORNELIUS. 
Poetical  Works  of  George  KacDonald.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  Vol-,. 

crown  Svo.  buckrara.'izj. 

A  Threefold  Cord.  Edited  by  GEORGE  MACDOMALD.  Jost  Svo,  cloth,  $s, 

Phantasies:  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  35  Illustrations  by  j.  BELL.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6.<. 
Heather  and  Snow :  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6.£  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 
Llllth ;  A  Romance.    SECOND  EDITION.    Ctpwn  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s.          . 

Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J,  Augustus  O'Shea.— Brave  Men 

In  Action  I  Thrilling  Stories  of  the' British 'Flagf,'  With  8  Illustrations  by  "STANI.W  t:.  WQOD. 

S«iajl  dgniy  8yo.  cloth,  gih  edges,  gj.     ,  •  . ••  _  _„.  - 

Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  .(The)  "of  Illustrious  Literary  Chara<> 

ters:  85  Portraits  by  DANIEL  MACLISP:  with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical, Bibliographical, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
BATES.  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6$.  each. 
In  the  Ardennes,    with^o  Illustrations  by  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID.  . 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    34  Illusts.  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 
Through  Normandy.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 
Through  Brittany.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOJD,  and  a  Map.  • 

About  Yorkshire.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boa/ds,  zs.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories.  Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories. 

Magician's   Own   Book,   The:    Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  goo  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  4-f.  6rf. 

Magic  Lantern^  The,   and  its  Management  :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.    By  T.  C.  HBPWORTH.    With  ia  Illustrations.    Crown  8V6,  u. ;  cloth,"  is.  6A  

Magna  Charta:    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms-and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  y. 

Mallory   (Sir  -  Thomas).  —  Mort"  d' Arthur  j    The  Stories  of   King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  (A  Selection.)  Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMERY  RAN- 
KING. Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  is. 
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Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  New  Republic.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf.;  picture  board:.  2j. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  (xt. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment.  8s. 

1m  Lite  Worth  Living?    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s.  _  ___ 

Margueritte  (Paul  and  Victor).—  The  Disaster.      Translated  by 

FREDERIC  LEES.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  __ 

Marlowe's  Works.     Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  _ 

Massinger's   Plays.     From  the  Text  of  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.     Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  ___ 

Mathams  (Walter,  F.R.Q.S.).  —Comrades  All.     Fcp.  8vo,  cloth 

limp,  is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2J.  _  __  _  ___ 

Matthews  (Brander).—  A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.     Post  Svo,  ilius- 

trated  boards,  is.  ;  cloth  limp,  2J.  6d.         _  \ 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  (xt.  each. 

The  Voice  of  the  Charmer.    With  8  Illustrations. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  On  the  Brink  of  a  Chacm.    I        A  Son  of  Ishmael. 

The  Siren.  The  Way  of  a  Woman. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.   By  L.  T.  MEADK  and  CLIFFORD  HALIFAX,  M.l). 
An  Adventuress.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  _  . 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  -was  Good.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  a*. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6J.  each. 
Thla  Stage  Of  Fools.  _  I  Cynthia  »  A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWEF.T  and  ].  ARMOY  K..NOX.    With  265  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  •js.  6./. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  as.  each. 

Touch  and  Go.  _  I      Mr.  Dorllllon.  _ 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick).—  Physiology  for  the  Young  ;  or,  The 

House  of  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6rf.  _ 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  is.  each;  cloth,  is.  64.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines.  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Shin.  _ 

Minto  (Wm.).—  Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Cr.  Svo,  is.;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Gun-Runner  :  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  !„  WOOD. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
The  King's  Assegai.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L,.  WOOD. 
Renshaw  Fanning's  Quest.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).—  Hathercourt  Rectory.     Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2J.  _   . 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-).—  The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchings  by  JOHN  PETTIE,  W.  Q.  ORCHARDSON 
R.  MACBETH  and  TOM  GRAHAM.    Imperial  410.  buckram,  us. 


Montagu  (Irving).—  Things  I  Have  Seen  In  War.    With  16  full- 

page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  _ 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean  ;  and  Alciphron.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  zr. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.    Failed 
_  by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.    With  Portrait.    'Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6A  _ 

Morrow  (W.  C.).—  Bohemian  Paris  of  To-Day.     With  106  Illustra- 

tlons  by  EDOUARD  CUCUEU    Small  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s.  _ 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6rf.  each. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  12  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 
Basile  the  Jester.    With  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 
Young  Lochin  var.  _  I        The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 

The  Dead  Han's  Secret.         _  I          From  the  Bosom  of  the  Dsep. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  w.  ;  doth,  is.  erf. 
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Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo  cloth  extra,  y.  6J.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  bnards,  -it.  each. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.    12  lllusts. 
Coals  of  Fire.    3  Musts. 
Yal  Strange. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Cynic  Fortune.    Frontisp. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 


Time's  Revenues. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails. 


The  Making  of  a  Novelist :  An  Experiment  iu  Autobiography.    With  a  Collotype  I'oitrait.    Cr. 

8V°Contemporarie«  In  Fiction.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  y.  6rf. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf.  each. 

Tales  n  Prose°and'  Verse.    With  Frontispiece  by  ARTHUR  HOPKINS. 
A  Race  for  Millions. , ^__ 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3*.  &i.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
Ona  Traveller  Returns.  I         lYia  Bishops'  Bible. 

' 


Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  31.  each :  cloth,  zf.  M.  each. 
A  Game  ot  Bluff.  j      A  Song  ot  Sixpence. , 

Newbolt  (Henry).— Taken  from  the  Enemy.   Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

•  Ball  Up.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  Svo.Jllustrated  boards.ar. 
Lessons  In  Art.    With  21  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth^extra,  is.  6d. 


Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

picture  boards,  zs.  each. 

BHly  Belli  w.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  TOWNSBND. 

Miss  Wentworth's  Idea.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  M. , 

OMIanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Unforeseen.  |      Chance  7  or  Fate  7 


Ohiiet  (Georges),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2$.  each. 

Doctor  Rameau.  |      A  Last  Love. 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8v     cloth,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is. 

Love's  Depths.    Translated  by  F.  ROTHVVELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3f.  M. 

Oiiphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.  I      Whiteladios. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

The  Sorceress.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. ' 

O'Reilly  (Mrs.).— Phoebe's  Fortunes.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25. 
O'Shaughriessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ?s.  6rf.  each. 
Music  and  Moonlight.  |          Songs  of  a  Worker. 


Lays  of  France.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tor.  6rf. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.    C 

Held  in  Bondage. 
Tricotrln. 
Strathmore.  1   Chandos. 
Cecil  Castlemaine's  Cage 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Puck.        |     Idalla. 
Folle-Farlne. 

r.  8vo,  cl.,  31.  6d.  ea.;  po; 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.        |     Signa. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.        1  Friendship. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Moths.     !     Pipistrello. 

>t  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  -zs.  ea. 

In  Maremma.  J      Wanda. 
Bimbi.         |         Syrlin. 
Frescoes.        1     Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxlne. 
Gullderoy.      !      Rutnno. 
Two  Offenders. 
Santa  Barbara. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS.    Medium  8vo,  6rf.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
Under  Two  Flags.  I  Moths. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  OUIDA  by  F.  SYDNEY  MORRIS.    Pos 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.— CHEAP  EDITION,  illustrated  boards,  us. 

Page  (H.  A.).— Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims.     With  Portrait.    Post 

8vo.  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Pandurang  Hari ;    or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Preface  by  Sir 

BARTLH  FRERE.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,   with  Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRIE,  P.P.    Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  aj. 

Paul  (Margaret   A.).— Gentle  and  Simple.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  HELEN  PATERSOM.  3;.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21. 


18    CHATTO  A  W1NDUS,  Publishers,  Hi  St.  Maftln'g  Une,  London.  W.C. 
Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6,i.  each ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd.  I        A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.    With  12 Trusts, 

Walter's  Word.     I  A  County  Family.  Holiday  Tasks. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted.  The  Talk  of  the  Town.    With 


By  Proxy.  ,     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirit*. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A  Confidential  Agent.    With  12  Illusts. 


apettrace 
.th  Him. 


Humorous  Stories,  i     From  Exile, 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

The  Family  Scape 

Married  Beneath 

Bentlnck's  Tutor. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Carlyon's  Year.       I    Cecil's  Tryst. 

Murphy's  Master.  I    At  Her  Mercy. 

The  ClyfTards  of  Clyffe. 


Post  8vo  illustrated  boards,  zt.  each. 


The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Bunny  Stories.       {     A  Trying  Patient. 


Found  Dead.  I  Gwendoline's  Harvest' 

Mirk  Abbey.    I  A  Marine  Residence, 

Some  Private  Views. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  |   What  He  Cost  Her. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  I   Kit:  A  Memory. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

A   Prince  of  the  Blood. 


A  Modern  Dick  Whittington  ;  or.  A  Patron  of  Letters.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Crow» 

Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

In  Peril  and  Privation.    With  n  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  &f. 
Notes  from  the  '  News.'    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6rf. 
By  Proxy.    POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  Svo,  &/. ;  cloth,  is. 

Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.     Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ea. 

Puok  on  Pegasus.    With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURIER. 

The  Muses  of  May  fair  ;   Vers  de  Societe.    Selected  by  H.  C.  PENNELL. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  -is.  6d.  each. 

An  Old  Uald's  Paradise.  |       Burglars  in  Paradise. 

Beyond  the  Gates.    Post  8vo.  picture  cover,  tt. ;  cloth,  is.  61. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  REED.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is,  6rf. 

Phil  May's  Sketch-Book.    Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.   Crown 

folio,  cloth,  is.  6<f. '    •' . -  —  -' 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown. Svo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5*.  ea. 

Famous  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins. 

Voice  and  Violin;   Sketches.  Anecdotes. and  Reminiscences. '  •  .     '    -.  : 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms. ,  With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7*.  6 .-!. 
Songs  and  Poems.  1819-1879.    With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  MACKARNF.SS.    Crown  Svo.  Both.  6s, 

Plutarch's   Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.    With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LAN'GHORN'E.  and  Portraits.-    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound  io/.  6rf.  - 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works:   Poems,  Stories,   Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6tf. 
>  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  &c.    By  EDGAR  A.  PoE.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  »T. 

Pollock  (W.  H.). — The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     Fy 

Sir  WALTER  BBS  ANT  and  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK.    With  50  Illustrations.    Crown  Bra,  doth  girt.  6j. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2$. • 

Porter  (John).— Kingsclere.     Edited  by  BYRON  WEBBER.    With  19 

full-page  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  cloth.  -?.  6J. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by      Post  8vo,-illnst.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. I  The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each  :  post  Svo,  boards,  2*.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.                         I  Christina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  *\V.  PACET. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations  by  ROBERT  SAVEER. 
Nulma.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6J. 
Madame  Izan  ;  A  Tourist  Story.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. -  

Price  (E.  C.),  Novels  by. 

Crown,  Svo,  cloth  extra.  31. 6J.  each :  post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 

Yalentlna.  I     The  Foreigners. |     Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival.  __ 

Gerald.    Post  8vo.  Illustrated  boards,  as., -.      . .  , '     '      ,'  "  ' k 

Princess  Olga.— Radna :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vok  cloth  extra*  6* 


WINDL1S,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    19 
Proctor.  (Richard  A.),  Works  by." 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.    With  55  Illustrations.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  <xt. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  for  etwry  Night  in  tlie  Year.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13  Steel  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tos.  &/. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

The  Universe  of  Suns.  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.   Crown  8vo,  is.  &i. 

Pryce  (Richard).— Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.    Crowe  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  LUPLOW,  y.  &£;   post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.    Translated  by  C.  B.  PIT- 

MAV.    With  10  Coloured  Pfates  and  63  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6V/. 

Randolph  (Col.  P.). —Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  &/. 
Read  (General  Meredith).— Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne, 

and  Savoy.    With  31  full-page  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth.  i$s. 

Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The  New  Collected    LIBRARY  EDITION,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  s.et  in  new  long  primer 
type,  printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  31.  fxt.  each. 


i.  Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie  John- 
stone. 

7.  Hard  Cash. 

.v  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With  a 
Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

4.  '  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

S-  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 
Run  Smooth;  and  Singleheart  and 
Doubleface. 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  ail  Trades;  A  Hero  and  a  Mar- 
tyr ;  and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


.  Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 
x.  The  Double  Marriage. 
o.  Griffith  Gaunt. 

10.  Foul  Play. 

11.  Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

12.  A  Terrible  Temptation. 

13.  A  Simpleton. 

14.  A  Woman-Hater. 

15.  The    Jilt,    and    other  Stories:     and    Good 

Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

16.  A  Perilous  Secret. 

17.  Readlana ;  and  Bible  Characters. 


Peg  Wofflngton.    I 
•It  is  Never  Too  L 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


Christie  Johnstone. 

ate  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack  of 

all  Trades  ;  and  James  Lambert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 


Hard  Cash.  I     Griffith  Gaunt. 


Foul  Play.  I   Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation 

A  Simpleton.     |     The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

A  Perilous  Secret.        I    Readlana. 


POPULAR  EniTrONS,  medium  8vo,  6ri.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
[ever  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  J     The  Cloister  and  the  Hear 

Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie  Johnstone.        I        Hard  Cash. 


Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxb.zr.&i 

Peg  Wofflngton.    Choicely  priuted  In  Elzevir  style.    Fcap.  8vo,  half-Koxburehe.  21.  6d. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    In  FourVols.,  pottSvo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W  ALTER  Bu- 

SANT.  and  a  Frontispiece  to  each  Vol.,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  the  set. 
Bible  Characters.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  it. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.     With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Ai.rx.  IRE- 
LAND.   Crown  8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait,  dr. ;  CHEAP  EDITION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  (xf. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3;.  6it. 

Weird  Stories).    Crown, 8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  =j. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zj.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House.  I       Fairy  Water. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party.    I       Her  Mother's  Darling. 
_  The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens.  The  Nun's  Curse.    I    Idle  Tales. 


Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each, 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  54  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    With  53  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

About  England  with  Dickens.    With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDERnftoF  and  A.  KIMMI  !:. 

Rives  (Amelie,  Author  of  'The  Quick  or  the  Pead?'),  Stories  by. 

Barbara  Derlng.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  M. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is. 


Merlel ;  A  Love  Story.    Crowu  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 


Robinson    Crusoe.     By  DANIEL  DEFOE.      With  37  Illustrations  by 

GBOKOB-CRUIKSHANK.    Postflvq.  half-cloth,  is. J 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. ;  post  gvo  illustrated  boards,  -a. 

Tb»  V0«?^n  )H  <K$  ParK.    Crewn  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  &f. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boardl,  ?f. 


ao    CHATtO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

The  Poets'  Birds.  I     The  Poets'  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:   A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors   who 

came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.  1066.    Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  y. 

Rosengarten  (A.).— A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated  by  W.  COLLliTT-SANDARS.    With  630  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  M. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Puntana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Punlana.    Profusely  Illustrated. ^^^^^^^ 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  2*.  ea.;  cl. ,  2$.  f>d.  ea. 

Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart.  | Schools  A  Scholars. 

Shippers  and  Shellbacks.    Crown  s\u.  cloth,  y.  6,Y. 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Sweetheart.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  a. 

The  Drift  of  Fate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3-f.  6ii. 

Russell  (Herbert).— True  Blue;  or,  'The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v-  6d-  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  zi.  6d.  each. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A   Book  for  the   Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  'Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

The  Good  Ship  •  Mohock.' 

The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man?    |   The  Convict  Ship, 

Heart  of  Oak.        |    The  Last  Entry. 


The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
A  Tale  Of  Two  Tunnels.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6J. 
The  Ship !  Her  Story.    With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SEPP1XC5  WRIGHT.    Small  410.  cloth.  6s. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs.  each. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Junior  Dean.        I     The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.    I  To  His  Own   Master. 
Orchard  Damerel.       I     In  the  Face  of  the  World.  j  The  Tremlatt  Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d,  each. 

The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart. |        Modest  Little  Sara. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6tt.  each. 

The  Wooing  of  May.  A  Tragic  Honeymoon.        |        A  Proctor's  Wooing. 

Fortune's  Gate.  |         Gallantry  Bower;  A  Story  of  a  Fair  Impostor. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Mary  Unwln.    With  8  Illustrations  by  PERCY  TARRANT.     |     Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

Saint   John    (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.      A    New    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Sala  (George  A.). — Gaslight  and  Daylight.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  CAVANAGH.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  vs. ;  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Secret  Out,  The:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Entertain- 

ing  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or 'White' Mafic.  By  W.  H.CREMER.   \Vith3oolllustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  +s.  6ii. 

Seguin  (L.  Q.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Havana.    \vuh 

Map  and  37  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 
Walks  In  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Senior  (Wm.).— By  Stream  and  Sea.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by. 

Under  False  Pretences.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  eilt  top,  f>s. 

Dr.  Endlcott's  Experiment.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6fi. 


Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOVR  SMITH.    Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  y.  6./. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.  By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFH. 
Lilt.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  «  Illustrations,  and  an  INDEX  OF  PLAYS  AND  PASSAGES  RE- 
FERRED  TO.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  pilt.  y.  6rf. 

Sharp  (WillianijT^Childreh  of  To-morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    at 

Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited.  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HERNS  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth.  31.  6rf.  each. 
Poetical  Work*,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.    I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor :   Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson ;   Shelley  s  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale ;   The  Wandering  Jew ;    Queen  Mab.  with  the  Notes ;    Alastor. 
and  other  Poems ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
„      II.  Laon  and  Cythna:   The  Cenci;  Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;   The  Witch  ol 

Atlas ;  Epipsychidlon  ;  Hellas. 
„    III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 

The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets:  A  Refu- 
tation of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
II.  The  Essays;    Letters  from  Abroad  ;    Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sherard  (R.  H.).— Rogues;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  15.  6d. 
Sheridan's   (Richard   Brinsley)    Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 
and  Jokes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  ss. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rival*  and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Bvo,  half-parchment,  iaj.  6rf. 

Sidney's   (Sir  Philip)   Complete    Poetical    Works,   including  all 

those  in  •  Arcadia.'    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  IJ.  GROSART, 
P.P.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y.  6rf.  each. 

Signboards :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  }OIU 

piece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3*.  64. 


Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ?s.  each :  cloth  limp,  ax.  6J.  each. 
The  Ring  o'  Belli.  Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustrations. 


Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

My  Two   Wives. 

Scenes  from   the   Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments:  Stories. 


Mary   Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tlnkletop's  Crime. 
7.eph  :    A  Circus  Story,  &c. 
Tales  of  To-day. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  each ;  cloth,  is.  (at.  each. 
The   Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader:   licing  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  I        Dagonet  Ditties.    (From  The  Re/eree.) 

How   the  Poor  Live;    and    Horrible    London.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  BARNARD. 

Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  if. 
Dagonet  Dramas  of  the  Day.  _CrownJ3vo,_i.r. 

Crown  8»o,  cloth,  3r.  (*{.  each  :  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  zs.  each ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  I  Dagonet  Abroad. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6<f.  each. 

Once  upon  a  Christmas  Time.     With  8  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  GREEN,  R.I. 
In  London's  Heart:  A  Story  of  To-day. 


Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.     By  MARGARET  LONSDALE.     With   Four 

Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4rf. ;  cloth,  6ti. 

Sketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  in  the  Dark.     Post  8vo.  boards,  21. 
Slang   Dictionary  (The)  :    Etymological,   Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j.  6rf. . 

Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  y.  &f.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  21.  each. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.  j     Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.   _  I     The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  5rf.  each. 

The  Outsider.  I  A  Racing  Rubber. 

The  Plunger.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  at. 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolls.    With  130  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  M. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  (!.r. 


Snazelleparilla.      Decanted  by  G.  S.  EDWARDS.      With  Portrait  of 

G   II.  SNAZULLH,  and  65  Illustrations  by  C.  1-VALL.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  jr.  64. 

Society  in  London.     Crown  8vo,  15. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry),— Songs  of  Adleq,    Small  4to,  Jap.  vel.,(«, 


a»    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W,C. 
Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.).— Elizabethan  Demonology:   An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5.1. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandycroft  Mystery, 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
Back  to  Life. 


The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance   in  Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each.   " " 

A  Barren  Title.  i        Wife  or  No  Wife? 

•    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6ct:  each. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  !    The  Grey  Monk.     I    The  Master  of  Trenance. 
A  Minion  of  the  Moon:  A  Romance  of  the  King's  Highway. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers. 

The  Doom  of  Siva.  • — ; 

The  Web  of  Fate.    (This  Story  fonhs  the  GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL  for  ttyp.    Demy  8vo,  is. 

Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  TOWRY.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  WALTER  J.  MORGAN.    Crown  410,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  • 

Spettigue  (H.  H.).— The  Heritage  of  Eve.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  t><. 
Carlton  Priors.    Crown  8vo.  clotli,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Starry  Heavens  (The)  :  A  POETICAL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Royal  i6mo, 

cloth -extra,  31. 6ti: -   •  - 

Stedman  (E.  C.),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs.  each. 

Victorian  Poets. I        The  Poets  of  America. 

Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.) — The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TREGEXNA,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)    Crown  gvo.  cloth,  y.  6.1. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan   Knife:    A  Novel.     Post 

8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards.  21. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ;  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2*  6d.  each. 
Travels  -with  a  Donkey.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each, 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 
The  Silverado  Squatters,    with  Frontispiece  by  T.  D.  STRONG. 
The   Merry  Men.  ;      Underwoods :   Poems. 

Memories  and   Portraits. 

Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers.     |     Ballads.  ,      Prir.cs  Otto. 

Across    the   Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 
Weir  of  Hermiston.  - '    . 

A  Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.      With  27  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  BOYD.      Fcap.  fro,  cloth,  6s. 

Songs  of  Travel.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  «. 

New  Arabian  Nights.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  jj. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's  Diamond.    (From  NKW  ARALIA.N  NIGHTS.)    With 

Eight  Illustrathns  by  W.  J.  HENXESSY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  jf.  6,f. 
The  Stevenson  Reader:  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON.  Edited 

by  LLOYD  OSBOURNE.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  erf. ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  y.  6rf. 

Stockton  (Frank  R.).— The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.    With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  VIRGINIA  H.  DAV1SSON  and  C.  H.  STEPHENS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  31.  &t. 

Storey    (Q.  A.,  A.R.A.).— Sketches   from   Memory.     With   93 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gflt  top,  iis.  6ti. 

Stories  from    Foreign   Novelists.      With  Notices  by  HELEN  and 

AL1CK  ZlMMERN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ys. 

Strange  Manuscript   (A)    Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

SYO,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GlLKERT  GAUL,  y.  6V. :  post  8vo.  Hlustratert  board;,  a/. 

Strange  Secrets.     Told  by  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  CONAN  DOYLE,  FLOR- 

ENCE  MARRYAT.  &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Strut t  (Joseph).  —  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummcr'toi  Shows,  Arc.,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Tune.  Edited  by  WjLL'AM  H'-'.NE.  W4h  HO  Illustrations.  Cretin 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  y,  W. 


CHATTO  A  W1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lan«,  London,  W.C. 


Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  &.{. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  as. 
Jonathan  Swift;  A  Study.    By  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Rr.  _  • 

Swinburne  (Algernon  C.),  WorksT>y.~ 

Selection!  from  the  Poetical   Works  of       Bongs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown  8vo,  &r. 
_  A.  C.  Swinburne.    Heap.  8vo  6s.  Studies  in  Song. 


Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  81  o,  6s. 
Chastelard:  A  Tr.igcdy.  Crown  8vo,  js. 
Poems  and  Ballad*.  FIRST  SUKIES.  Crown 

8vo.  dr  (cap.  8vb,  gs. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  SECOND  SEK.  Cr.8vo,9T. 
Poems  &  Ballads.  THIRD  SBafRS.   Ci.rvo, -.. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  Svo,  ios.  6W. 
Both  well:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  us.  6,1. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
George  Chapman.   (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.)    Crown  Svo,  3.?.  &f. 
Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  gvo,  i?.r. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.    Cr.svo.6j-. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Crown  8vo.  8s. 


Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  Ss. 
Tristram  of  Lyonosse.    Crown  8vo,  9*. 
A  Century  01  Roundels.    Small  4W,  «v. 
A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Crown  Svo,  7^'. 
Marino  Faliero  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.    Crown  Svo,  iaj. 
Locrine  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Crown  8vo.  -s. 
The  Sisters :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Astrophel,  Arc.    Crown  Svo,  7.?. 
Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Cr.  8vo,  gs. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  Svo.  ?s. 
Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards :  A 
Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  dr. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.    With  ROWi.ANDSON'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  tha 
Author  by  J.  C.  HOTTBi*.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6,1. 

Talne's  History  of  English  Literature^ Translated  by  HENRY  VAN 

LAUN.    Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30^-.— POPULAR  ElilTION,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
Svo.  cloth  extra.  15^. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesques  of 

Modern  Writers.    Post  Svo,  cloth  liinp,  as. . 

Taylor  (Tom). — Historical  Dramas:  'JEANNE  DARC,'  •  'Twixr  AXE 

AND  CROWN,'  -THE  FOOL'S  REVENGE,'  '  ARKWRIGHT'S  WIFE,'  -ANNE  £OL£YNE,'  -PLOT  AND 
PASSION.'    Cjown  8vo.  is.  each. 

Temple  (Sir  Richard,  d.C.5.1.).— A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Pictur- 

esque  India.    With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilHop,  6s. 


Tennyson  (Lord) :  A  Biographical  Sketch.    By  H.  J.  JENNINGS.   With 

Portrait.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  it.  6J. - 

Thackerayana :  Notes. and  Anecdotes.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKRRAV.,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial   History  of  tfie.    ~By~'A7  S. "KRAUS'SK." 

With  340  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  is.  &i.  •  ___^ . 

Thomas  (Annie).— The"  Siren's    Web:    A    Romance   of   London 

Society.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3J.  6rf. •  •  -          

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 

Proud  Maisle.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.1-.  6ri.          \        Cressida.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Violin-Player.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. :  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

The  House  on  the  Scar.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  Ctf. 

In  a  Cathedral  City.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [SHorily. 

Thorn  son's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   Intro- 
duction by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  is. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    With  Eight  Illustrations  in  Colours  and 
Two  Woodcuts.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6.7. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  IT.  each. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. I     Tales  for  the  Marines. 


Timbs  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 

Clubs  and   Club  Life  in   London:   Anecdotes   of  its  Famous  Coffee-houses    Hostelrics    and 
Taverns.     With  41  Illustratirr •- 


English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures   Sportine  Scenes 
Eccentric  Artists.  Theatrical  Folk.  &c.    W»h  48  Illustrations. 

•ollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6<i:  each ;   post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zj.  each. 
The   Way  We  Live  Now.  I     Mr.  Scarborough's  Family, 

Frau    Frohmann.     |       Marion  Fay. |     The   Land-Leaguers. 

Post  8vcs  uiustratetTboardi^w.  each. 

Kept«lnJtheI  Park;  „  I     The  American  Senator. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere.  |    John   Caldigate. 


*4    CHATTO  &  WlNDUS.  Published.  HI  St.  Martin's  Larte,  Londori,  W.C. 
trollope  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  (xi.  each  ;  jxist  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.    I      Mabel's  Progress.  ___  I     Anne  Furness.  _ 

Tr6liope~(TrA.")T—  ^Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  Post  Svo.  •illust.  bds.,'27. 
Trowbridge~(J^  TQT^'Farneirs"Folly.~^Fo'sr8vo.  illust.  boards",'  23.  ~~ 
TwaTn'sT  (MarkTBooks. 

An  Author's  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  -of  Mark  Twain,  in  «  Volumes  dimi-cd 
to  600  Numbered  Copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies),  price  J2j.  M.  net  per 
Volume,  is  in  course  of  publication,  and  a  detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had.  The  First  Volume  of 
the  Set  is  Signed  by  the  Author.  __ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jf.-o,/.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.    With 

Life.  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Roughing  It  ;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  FRASER. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST  and  others. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  26  Illustrations  by  DAN  BHARD. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  Arc.     With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.        With  Portrait  and  Six  Illustrations  by  LOUIS  LORE. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour.    Whh  197  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  KF.MBLE. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  (xi.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  ss.  each. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illustrations 
The  Innocents  Abroad;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  Illustrations.    (The  Two  Sl.il- 

ling  Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 

The  Gilded  Age.    By  MARK  TWAIN  and  C.  D.  WARNER.    With  212  Illustrations. 
The  Adventures  of   Tom  Sawyer.    With  in  Illustrations. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.     With  190  Illustrations. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.    With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  KHMBLE. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.    With  220  Illustrations  by  DAN  BEAKD. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
The  £1,OOO,OOO  Bank-Mote.  ___ 
Mark  Twain'*  Sketches.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  TvvmUT'*^ 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.     With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Dl'  MOND. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 
_  Moj*BjTramps  Abroad._Crown8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-)T^Misfress  "Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2J. 

~ 


Tytler  (Sarah)7~Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6W.  each  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards  -T.  each 
Lady  Bell.  |  Buried  Diamonds.  |    The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ys.  each. 

What   She  Came  Through.  I     The   Huguenot  Family. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline.  Noblesse  Oblige.     I     Disappeared. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Saint  M  ungo's   City  .   J     Beauty   and   the  Beast. 

Crown  SvoTclothi  y  6W.  each. 

The  Macdonald  Lass.    With  Frontispiece.  I      Mrs.  Carmlchael's  Goddesses. 
_  T2«e_Witch-Wife.  _  I  Rachel  Langton.  |     Sapphtra.     I     A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by^ 

A  Crown  of  Straw.    Crown  Svo,  clothier.  _ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y~6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2J.  each. 
The  Queen  Against  Owen.  _  I  The  Prince  of  Balkistan. 
•Cod  Save  the  Queen  !  •  a  Tale  of  '37.  Crown  «vo.  decorated  cover,  is  ;  cloth,  is. 


Vandam  (Albert  D.).—  A  Court  Tragedy.     With  6  Illustrations  by 

J.  B_ARNAI«p  DAVIS,    ^rpwn  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

" 


_  __ 

Vash  ti  and  !  "EsthenT^y^Belie  '^oiThi  World.     CfTSvo.  cloth,  3j. 


Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Scorpion:   A  Romance  of  Spain.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
Wlth_Zola  in  England:  A  Story  of  Exile.     With  4  Portr 


Wagner   (Leopold).— How  to  Get  on  the  Stage,   and    how  to 

Succeed  there.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6tf. 

Walford's   (Edward,   M.A.)    County    Families    of   the    United 

Kingdom  ( 19OOU      Containing  the  Descent.  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c..  of  12,000  Heads  of 
Families,  their  Heirs.  Offices,  Addresses.  Clubs,  &c.     Royal  Svo.  clotn  gilt.  $os. 

Waller  (SVE^).— Sebastiahi's  Secret7~With  9!  I  Justs'."  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,6j. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.    With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  antique.  -,s.  &/. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  WILLIAM 

M.  ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait.  _Crown  Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram.  6s. 

Ward  (H^bTrt)~^Qfe  with TStanley's  Reai>Ouard.  Post  Svo. is. 6d. 
Warden   (Florence).— Joan,  the  Curate.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lan«,  London.  W.C.    35 
War  man  (Cy).— The  Express   Messenger,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. . 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6j. ^___ 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.     A  Facsimile," with  the  59  Signatures 

WaVranVto  Execute"  iSary  Quean  of  Soots.    A  Facsimile,  including  Queen  Elizabeth's  Signa- 
ture and  the  Great  Seal,    is.  f 

Washin?ton's~lQeorge)  Rules  of   Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources 

and  Restored  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY.    Hcajx  8yo,  Japanese^rellum,_2j.  6<i.__ 

Wassermann    (Lillias)    and   Aaron  Watson.— The   Marquis  of 

Caracas.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  «. 

WeatherTHow  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  CORY.    With  Ten  Illusfratjons.    Cfown_8vp,  is._±  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

WestalMWrnlam),  Novels  by. 

Trust  Honey.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  64. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 

An  a.  Man  Sows.  I        With  the  Red  Eagle.        I        A  Red  Bridal. 

NEW  EDITIONS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6J.  each 

Nigel  Fortescue.  The  Phantom  City. 

Ben  Clough.  |  Birch  Dene.        Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
The  Old  Factory.  A  Queer  Race. 

Sons  of  Belial.  I      Red  Ryvington. 


A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 


Roy  of  Roy's  Court.    With  6  Illustrations.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  y.        [Preparing. 
Strange  Crimes.    (True  Stories.)    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.txi. 

Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:   A  Ro- 

mance  of  Maoriland.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. , 

WhiteTGilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.     Post  8vo, 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  31.  

Wilde  (Lady).— The  Ancient  Legends,   Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superstitions  of  Ireland  ;  with  Sketches  of  tJ>eJrish_Past     C  rown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6<i. 

Williams  (W7Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6ii. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  64. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gs. 

A  Vindication  of  Phrenology.    With  Portrait  and  43  Illusts.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  < 


Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A  Child  Widow.     Post  8vo.  bds..  2*. 

WfiIs~(C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-going  Fellow.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35. 6<i.  \  His  Dead  Post.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.    With  259  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s .  (xt 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  is.  64. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  In  Life  and  Sense.    With  36  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  &f. 

Common  Accidents :  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  u. ;  cloth,  I/.SA 

Glimpses  of  Nature.    With  35  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  3^.  6rf. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories  by.    PosrSvoriliustrated  boards, 

2T.  each :  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 

Cavalry  Life.  I Regimental  Legonds. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends.     LIBRARY  EDITION,  set  iu  new  type  and  hand- 

comely  bound.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jr.  6<t. 

A  Soldier's  Children.    With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  THOMSON  and  E.  STUART  HARDY.    Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6J. __^ . 

Wissmann    (Hermann    von).  —  My    Second    Journey    through 

Equatorial  Africa.    Withes  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.j6j. 

Wood~(H7  FMTDetective~Stories  by.     Post  8vo.  boards.  2.?.  each. 

The  Passenger  from_Scotlandjrard.^J The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

Woolley  (Cella  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

ology.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.^zf. ;  cloth,  aj.  M. 

WrlghF(Thonias7T.S.A.)7  Works  by. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  ;  or,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
Squibs.  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  1  line.  With 
over  300  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jr.  6rf. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  grotesque  in  Art,  Literature.  Sculpture,  and 

Painting,    lljustrated  by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT.  F.S.A.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  yj.  6J. 

WynmaiT(Margaret) .  —My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 

J,  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is. 


a6    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  111  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Forlorn  Hope. I Castaway. 

'ZZ*  (L.  Zangwill) — A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Cr\8vo.3s.6rf. 
Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons.    Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression.    Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans.  [Shortly. 

His  Excellency  (Eugene  Rougon).    With  an  Introduction  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
The  Dram-Shop  !L'Assommoir).    With  Introduction  by  E.  A.  ViZEIELLY, 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY.    - 
Money.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VlZETKLLY. 
The  Downfall.    Translated  by  E.  A.  VlZETfct-LV. 

The  Dream.    Translated  by  ELIZA  C.HASE.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  JEANNIOT. 
Doctor  Pascal.    Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Lourdes.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
Rome.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
Paris.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Fruitfulness  (F6condite).    Translated  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  E,  A.  VIZETELLY. 
[Shortly. 

With  Zola  in  England.    By  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY.  With  F'our  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6fi. 


SOME   BOOKS   CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

*,,*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-26. 

The  Mayfair  Library.    Post  Svo,  cloth  llmpt  zs.  M.  per  Volume. 

,d  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  ADAMS.  Theatrical  Anecdotes.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 

Ourselves.    By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  ADAMS. 
The  Agony  Column  of  'The  Times.' 
Melancholy  Anatomised :  Abridgment  of  BURTON. 
A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  X.  DU  MA1STRE. 

Translated  by  HENRY  ATTWELL 
Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  DOBSOX 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  FIN-BEC. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Three  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  their  Masters.    By  Sir  A   HELPS. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
Autocrat  of  Breakf ast-Table.  -By  O.  W.  HOLMES. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  H.  J.  JENNINGS. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  KEMPT. 
Little  Essays:  from  LAMB'S  LETTERS. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.    By  JACOB  LARWOQP. 


Witch  Stories.    By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Pastimes  and  Players.    By  R.  MACGREGOR. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Edited  by  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims.    By  H.  A.  PAGE. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
Pegasus  Re  saddled.    By  H.  C.  PENNEL-L. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLEY. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  WGH  ROWLEY. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  WILLIAM  SENIOR. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist  s  Note-Book.    By  Dr. 
ANDREW  WILSON. 


The  Golden  Library.    Post  gvo,  cloth  limp,  as.  per  volume. 


Eongs  for  Sailors.    By  W.  C.  BENNETT. 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    By  W.  GODWIN. 
The    Autocrat   of   the   Breakfast   Table.      I3y 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner.    By  LEIGH  HUNT. 


Scenes  of  Country  Life.    By  EDWARD  JESSK. 
La  Mort  d' Arthur:   Selection;,  from  MALLORY. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


Handy    Novels.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  each. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    M.  E.  COLERIDGE 
Taken  from  the  Enemy.    By  H.  NEWBOLT. 
The  Old  Maid  s  Sweetheart.    By  A.  ST.  AUBYN. 
Modest  Little  Sara.    By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


A  Lost  Soul.    By  W.  L.  ALDEN 
Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.    By  GRANT  ALLEN 
Monte  Carlo  Stories.    By  JOAN  BARRETT. 
Black  Spirits  and  White.    By  R.  A.  CRAM. 


My     Library.      Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  zs.  6d.  each. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin.  j    Christie  Johnston*.    By  CHARLES  READS. 


The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare. 
By  W.  S.  LANPOR. 


Peg  WofflBgton.    By  CHARLES  REAL>E. 


The  Pocket  Library,   post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  as.  each. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.    By,CHARLES  LAMB. 
Anecdotes  of  th*' Clergy.    Tiy  JACOB  LARWOOD. 
The  Epicurean.  &c.     By  THOMAS  MOORE. 
Plays  by  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 
Gulliver's  Travels.  &c.    By  Dean  SWIFT. 
Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 


Gastronomy.    By  BRILLAT'SAVARIN, 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  C'RUIKSHANJJ 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  and  TheProfessor 

at  the  BreakfastTable.    By  O.  W.  HOI.MES, 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 
Whims  and  Oddities.    By  THOMAS  HOOD 


Leigh  Bunt's  Essays.    Edited  by  E.  OLLIER. 
The  Barber's  Chair.    By  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


Popular  Sixpenny  Novels.     Medium  Svo,  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  15.  each 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.     By  WALTER    i    Moths.    By  OUIDA.  _ 

BESANT 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 


By  WALTER  BESANT 
and  JAMES  RICE! 
The  Deemster.    Bv  HALL  CAJNu: 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    By  HALL  CA1NE.  1 
Antonina.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Moonstone.       By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Woman  in  White.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  D«ad  Secret.       By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Under  Two  Flags.    By  OUIDA. 

By  Proxy.    By  JAMES  PAW. 

Peg  Woffingtou:  and  Christie  Johnston;.        By 

CHARLES  KEADK. 
The   Cloister  and  the   Hearth,    By  CHARLES 

UliAlJE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Head.    By  CHARLES 

KEAOE. 
Hard  Cash.    By  CHARLFS-KKADE. 


CHATtO  A  WINbllS.  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C.    * 

THE  PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  NOVELS, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 


By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 


Valerie's  Fate. 
A  Life  lotereit. 
Mona  i  Choice. 
By  Woman'!  Wit. 

The  Cost  of  Her  Pride.     

By  F.   M.  ALLEN.— Oreen  as  Grass. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philiitia.     |    Babylon.      The  Great  Taboo. 
Strange  Stories. 
For  Ualmie  i  Sake, 
In  all  Shades. 
Tne  Beckoning  Hand, 
'ihe  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  M.  ANDERSON.— Othello's  Occupation. 
By  EDWIN   L.  ARNOLD. 

Pl.ra  the  Phoenician.    I  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.        i  A  Woman  Intervenes. 
Fiom  Whose  Bourne.      |  Revenge  I 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Barbara,  Lady's   Maid 

and  Peeress. 
A  FiRht  with  Fate. 
A  Golden  Autnmn. 
Mrs.Crlchton  sCreditor. 


Dumaresq  s  Daughter. 

Duchess  of  Powyaland. 

Blood  Royal. 

I.  Greets  Masterpiece. 

The  Scallywag. 

At  Market  Value. 

Under  Sealed  Orders. 


Woman  of  IronBraielets 
Fettered  for  Life. 
The  Harding  Scandal. 

By    '  BELLE.'  — VashM  and  Esther. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


Under  a  Strange  Mask. 
A  Mission  Witness. 
Was  She  Justified! 


Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
Mv  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monk:  of  Thelema. 


By  Cella's  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  LwcTaft. 
In  Trafalgar  3  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

The  Holy  Rose. 
Armoref  of  Lyonesse. 
S. Katharine  s  bv  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia,  Ac. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Dreams  of  Avarice. 
The  Master  Craftsman, 
The  City  of  Refuge. 
A  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  Changeling. 


The  Charm. 


Ail  Sorts  ft  Conditions, 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

World  Went  Well  Then. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

By  AMBROSE  BIERCE-Ia Midst  of  L!f«. 

By  M.  McD.  BODKIN. 
Dora  Myrl.  the  Lady  Detective 
By  PAUL  BOURGET.— A  Living  Lie. 
By  J.  D.  BRAYSH AW.— Slum  silhouettes. 

Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature, 

God  and  the  Man. 

Martyrdom  of  Madeline 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Charlatan. 

R.  W.  CHAMBERS.-The  King  In  Yellow. 

By  J.  M.  CH APPLE.— The  Minor  Chord. 

By  HALL  CAINK. 

Shadow  of  a  Crime.   |   Deemster.  |  Bon  of  Hagar. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE.— By  Rise  of  River. 

By  ANNE  COATES.— Rie'i  DUry. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Red  Sultan.  1  The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 
You  Play  me  False. 


The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.  I   Rachel  Dene 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Transmigration. 
Blacksmith  ft  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  [AfterDari. 
Mo  Name.   lAntonlna 
Basil.    |  Hide  and  Seek 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Mr  Miscellanies. 


The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady, 
The  Haunted  Hottl. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 


By 

Miss 


W1LKIE  COLLI  N5— continued. 


is  or  Mrs.  ? 
The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies, 
'  I  Say  No.' 
Little  Novels. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


M.  J.  COLQUHOUN.-Everylmh  Soldier 

By  E.H. COOPER.  -Geoffory  Hamilton 
By  V.  C.  COTES.-Two  Girls  on  a  Barge 
C.  E.  CRADDOCK.-His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 
Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIA1. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 
Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


The  Heal  Lady  Hilda, 
Married  or  Single  ? 
Two  Masters. 
IntheKir.gdofflof  Kerry 
Interference. 
A  Third  Person, 
Beyond  the  Pale. 
Jason. 


Diana  Barrington. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
•To  Let.'    I  Mr.  Jervis. 
Village  Tales. 
Some  One  Else. 

By  W.   CYPLES.— Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

H.  C.  DAVIDSON.-Mr. Sadler 'sDanghters. 

By  E.  DAWSON.— The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  J.   DE  MILLE.— A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LE1TH   DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.          I  Circe's  Lovers. 
By  HARRY  DE  WINDT. 
True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 
By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


Man  from  Manchester. 
Chronicles  of   Michael 

Danevitch. 
Eecords  of  Vincent  Trill 


The    Mystery  of 

Jamaica  Terrace. 
Tales  of  Terror. 


By  RICHARD  DOWLING. 

Old  Corcoran's  Money. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE 
the  Firm  of  Glrdlestone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN. 
A  Daughter  of  To-day.  !  Veruou's  Aunt. 
By  A.   EDWARDES.— A  Piaster  Saint. 
By  Q.  S.  EDWARDS.— snazelleparilla. 
By  Q.  MANV1LLE  FENN 


Carted  by  A  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Allsa  Gray 
Commodore  Junk. 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Vfrgtn. 
Bluck  Blood. 
Double  Cunning. 
Bag  of  Diamonds.  <£c. 


A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Eve  at  the  Wheel,  &•. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy.         [n'ng. 
A  Woman  Worth  Win- 


By  PERCY  FlTZaERALD.-PauiZero 
By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Ropes  of  Sand. 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter. 


One  by  One. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

A  Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.     |  The  Lawton  Girl 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

ABtrange  Manuscript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cyllnde 

By  PALL  GAULOT.— The  Red  /huts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow 

Of  High  Degree 

By  E.  QLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Heiress. 


A  Fair  Colonist. 
The  Fosslcker. 


The  Golden  Rock. 
Tales  from  the  Veld. 
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Bv  E.  J.   GOODMAN. 
The  Fat*  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

CECIL  GRIFF  IT  H.-Corlnthia  Marazlon. 
SYDNEY  GRUNDY.-Day«  of  hi«  Vanity. 

By  A.  CLAVER1NG  GUNTER. 
A  Florida  Enchantment. 

By  OWEN  HALL. 
The  Track  of  a  Storm.    |  Jetsam. 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 
Glamour  of  Impossible.    |    Through  a  Keyhole. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  A    Prot-'g.-e    of    Jack 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Hamlin  s. 

Gate.            !  Sprint  I.  Clarence. 

A    Sappho    of    Green  Barker'!  Lack. 

Col.  Starbott'es  Client.  Devil's  Ford,     (celslor.' 

Eusy .      |     Sally  Dows.  The  Cmsade  of  lh«  •  Ex- 

Bell-Ringer  of  Ansel's.  Three  Partners. 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town  Gabriel  Conroy. 


Garth.  "    I  Dust.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Ellice  Quentln.  David  Poindexter  a  Dl»- 

Sebastian  Strome.  appearance. 

Fortune's  Fool.  Spectre  of  Camera. 

By   Sir   A.   HELPS.— Ivan deBlron. 
By   I.   HENDERSON.— Agatha  Page. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Dorothy's  Double.  |  The  Queen's  Cup. 

By  JOHN    HILL.     The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  TIGHE   HOPKINS. 
'Tvrlxt  Love  and  Duty.  |  Nngents  of  Carrlconna. 

The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
VICTOR  HUGO — The  Outlaw  of  Iceland. 
FERGUS  HUME — Lady  from  Nowhere. 


i>y   mrs.  ssu 
A  Mental  fltrngele. 
Lady  Verner's  Flight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 
Professor's  Experiment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
By  Mrs.  ALF 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

n\jc;i^rv/iv*^- 

The  Coming  of  Chloe. 
Mora  Creina. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
April's  Lady. 
Peter's  Wife. 
Lovice. 
RED  HUNT. 
Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person.         I  Mrs.  Jnliet. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE. 
Honour  of  Thieves. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 

By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 

The  President  of  Boravia. 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sans  Gene. 

By  ADAM  LILBURN. 
A  Tragedy  in  Marble. 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 
Rhoda  Roberts.  I  The  Jacobite. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. -Gideon  Flevce. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 
Under  which  Lord? 
4  My  Love  I '     |    lone. 
Fasten  Carew. 
Bowing  the  Wind. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dundas. 

The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcle  Everton 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
An  Octave  of  Friends. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Camlola 

Waterdale  Neighbours. 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 


My  Enemy  s  Daughter.  I  The  Riddle  Biag. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  I  The  Three  Disgraces. 

By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 

A  London  Legend.          1  The  Sojal  Christopher. 


By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.          I  Phantasies. 
W.   H.  MALLOCK.-The  New  Republic 
P.  &V.  MARUUERITTE. -The  Disaster, 
By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.       I  On  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.  I  The  Siren. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     |  The  Way  Of  a  Woman. 
TheVoice  of  theCharmer  |  A  Bon  of  Ithnael. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
This  Stage  of  Fools.       |  Cynthia. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun  Runner.  I  The  King  s  Assegai. 

LuokofGerardRidgoley.  |  Rensh.  Fanning  iQuett. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.    |    Golden  Idol. 
Basile  the  Jester.  I  Young  Lochlnvar. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Life  s  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Val  Strange.   |   Hearts. 
A  Model  Father. 


The  Way  of  the  Worli. 
BobMartin's  Little  G.rL 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 


Mount  Despair. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  t  A  Capful  o  Nails. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. ;  Tales  in  Prose  i  Vers*. 

A  Race  for  Millions. 

This  Little  World. 


First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.  I  Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  | 

By  HUME  NISBET.-'  Bail  Up  r 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann's.  I  Billy  Belle  w. 

If  iss  Wentworth's  Idea. 

By  G.  OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift.  |  Love's  Depths, 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.-The  Surceiess. 

By  OU1DA. 

Held  in  Bondage.  i  In  a  Winter  City. 

Strathmore.  '  Chandcs.     Friendship 
Under  Two  Flags. 


Idalia.  lOage. 

Cecil      Castlemaines 
Tricotrin.      |    Puck. 
Foi'.o  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.      I    Signa. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 


Moths.       |   Ruffino. 
Pipistrello.  |  Ariadne. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Bimbi.       !    Wanda. 
Frescoes.   I    Othiaar. 
In  Maremma. 
Byrlln.        |  Om'.dcroy. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Offenders. 


By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAA1ES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 


Under  One  Roof. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town 
Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  tbs  Will 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
A  Modern  DLt  Wi.t 
tinjton. 


Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grapa  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
Br  Proxy. 
Walter's  Word. 
High  Spirits. 

By  WILL  PAYNE. 
Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker,  i  Mrs  T:  cjasku.;. 
C^jristina  Chard.  I  Naic.a. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna.  |  Foreigners.  I  Mrs.  LueMtar'l  Rival, 

By  RICHARD  PRVCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Adeotions. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories.  |  A  Rich  Man  >  Dau^hUr 

By  AMEL1F.  RIVES. 
Barbara  Derine.  I  Meriel. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
The  Rands  of  Justice.    I  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

By  HERBERT  RUSSfiLL. 
True  Eiae-  .    -  . 
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THE  PICCADILLY  U/6)  NOVELS— continued. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 

«?    Wofflngton ;     and     GrUnth  Gaunt. 

Love  Little,  Love  Long. 

The  Doable  Marriage. 

Foal  Play. 

Put  Y'rself  In  His  Place 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman  Hater. 

The  Jilt.  »S:  otherStories : 
&  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 


Christie  Johns  tone. 

Hard  Cash. 

Cloister  ft  the  Hearth. 

P ever  Too  Late  to  Mend 

The  Course  of  True 
Love  Never  Did  Run 
Smooth  ;  and  Single- 
heart  andDoubleface. 

Autobiography  of  a 
Thief ;  Jack  of  all  ! 


Trade's ;    A  Hero  aod  j  A  Perilous  Secret 
a  Martyr ;    and  The     Reatiiana ;     ami    Bible 
Wandering  Hair.          !      Characters. 
J.  RUNCIMAN.-Sktppers  and  Shellbacks. 
By  \V.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 


Bound  the  Galley-Fire 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k's'.e  Head 
A  Vuyage  to  the  Cape. 
Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Mysteryof  'Ocean  Star' 
Jenoy  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death, 
la  He  the  Man  7 
Good  Ship  'Mohock.1 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 


By  DORA  RUSSELL.-Drtftof  FaU. 

BAYLE   5T.  JOHN — A  Levantine  Family- 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Dr.  Endfcott  s  Experiment. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

One*  Upon  a  Christinas  Time,  i  In  London'«  Heart. 


UJ        1  i^»  »T    HI 

Without  Love  or  Licenc 
The  Master  01  Rathkelly 
Lung  Odds. 

By  T.  W. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 
Tho  Grey  Monk. 
TUe  Muter  of  Trenance 
By  ALAN  £ 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 

3. 
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The  Outsider. 
Beatrice  A  Benedick. 
A  Racing  Rubber. 
PEIGHT. 
Minion  of  the  Moon. 
ecretWyvern  Toweri. 
he  Doom  of  Siva 
.  AUBYN. 
[•chard  Dam  ere), 
he  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Mastororst.Bfenedicfs.  i  The  Wooing  of  May. 
To  his  Own  Master.          A  Trasic  Honeymoon. 
Gallantry  Bower.  A  Proctor's  Wooing. 

In  Face  of  the  World.      Fortune's  Gate. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD.— Doris  and  I. 
By  R.  STEPHENS.— The  Cruciform  Mark. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE, 
The  Afghan  Eulfe. 

Bv  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
The  Suicide  Club. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON. 
The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall. 
By  ANNIE  THOMAS.— The  Siren'i  Web. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie. |  The  Violin-Player. 


By  FRANCES   E.  TROLLOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  Sea.     I  Mabel's  Progress. 
Anne  Furness. 

By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 


Scarborough  s  Family, 
The  Laud  Leaguers 


The  Way  we  Live  No' 
Fran  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 

By  IVAN  TURGEN1EFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Choice  Works.  |  Pudd  nhead  Wilson. 

Library  of  Humour 


The  Innocents  Abroad. 
Roughing  It ;    ami  The 


The  Gilded  Age. 
Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Life  On  the  Mississippi. 


Innocents  at  Home. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
1  he  American  Claimant. 
AdvcntnresTomSawyer 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
Tom  Sawyer, Detective 

By  C.  C.   FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
Buried  Diamonds.  Mrs.  Carmlchael's  God- 


The    Adventures    of 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

A  Yankee  at  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur. 

Stolen  White  Elephant. 

£1.0CO.OCO  Bank-note. 


desses.  I  Lady  Bell. 
Rachel  Lang  ton. 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 


The  Blackliall  Ghosts. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
Witch-Wife.  |  Sapphira 

By  ALLEN   UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen  I  The  Prince  of  Balklstan 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

A  Court  Tragedy. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY — The  Scorpion. 
By  F.  WARDEN.— Joan,  the  Curate. 

By  CY  W  ARM  A  N.-Express  Messenger, 
By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 


For  Hononr  and  Life. 

A  Woman  Tempted  Him 


A  Queer  Face. 
Ben  Ciongh. 


The  Old  Factory. 

Red  Ryvincto:i. 
RaiphNorbreck'sTrust 
Trust-money 
Sons  of  Belial. 


Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Finches  of  Snuff 
Nigel  Fortescue. 
Birch  Dene. 
The  Phantom  City. 

By  ATHA   WESTBURY. 
The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbroos. 
By  C.  J.  WILLS.— An  Easy-goinT  Fellow. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends. 
A  Soloier  s  Children. 

By  M.   WYNMAN.-My  Flirtation*, 

By  E.   ZOLA. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougoni. 
Abbe  Monret's  Transgression. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassan?. 


The  Downfall. 
Tha  Dream.     I  Money. 
Dr.  Pascal.       I  Lourdes. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin. 

By 


A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle. 


His  Excellency. 
The  Draai-Shop. 
Rome.         I      Paris. 
Fruitfulness. 

Z  Z.' 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrat 
By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Artemns  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

Th.  r*""^  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  I  Confidences. 

by  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 


Maid.  Wife,  or  Widow  7 
Blind  Fat'. 
Valerie  s  Fate. 


A  Life  Interest. 

Mona's  Choice. 
By  Woman's  Wit. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Philistta.      !     Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
For  Matmle's  Sake, 
m  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
The  TenU  of  Bhem. 
Tiie  Great  Tabco. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchew  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal.        [piece. 
Ivan    Greet's    Master- 
The  Scallywag. 
Tlili  Mortal  Coll. 
At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


:ed  boards,  «.  each. 

By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

Phra  the  Phoenician. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 

Fettered  for  Li.'e.  Found  Guilty. 

Little  Lady  Llnton.  A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 

Between  Life  ft  Death.  I  For  Love  and  Honour. 
Sin  of  Olga  Zassonlich.     Juhn  Ford,  &c. 
Folly  Morrison.  Womano1  Iro:iBrace't« 

Lieut.  Barnabas.  The  liardin?  Scandal. 

Honest  Davl*.  '  A  Missing  Witness. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress. 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes. 

Savage  Lk*. 


I  Chronicles  of  No  man's. 
Land. 
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TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS— cottfinued. 

By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 

Ready  Money  MorUboy  :   By  Celias  Arbour. 
My  Little  Girl.  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.     The  Seamy  Side. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.          The  Case  of  Mr.Lucr&ft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly.       In  Trafalgar  s  Bay. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema.     The  Ten  Years  Tenant. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

All   Sorts    and    Condi- .  The  Bell  of  St.  Paul  s. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesw. 
S.Katherine  >  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of 


tlons  of  Men 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Herr  Fanlns. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
T  i  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 


Avarice. 
The  Revolt  of  Man. 
In  Deacon  s  Orders. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 


In  the  Ml 


By  AMBROSE   BIERCE. 

,dst  of  Life. 


BY  BRET  HARTE. 


Californlan  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
An  Heiress  of  Bed  Dog. 


Flip.  |   Marnja. 

A  Phvllls  of  the  Sierra*. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
Ward  of  Golden  Gate. 


By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 

The  New  Abelard. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene.   !     Matt. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature, 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 
The  Charlatan. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  j  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince.' 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH 

The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a  Las*. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paal  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Soul*.          |   The  Red  Sultan. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 
By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.         [  Sweet  and  Twenty. 
Transmigration.  I  The  Village  Comedy. 

From  Midnight  to  Mid      Yon  Play  me  False. 

night.  i  Blacksmith  and  Scholar 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  '  Frances. 

By  WILK1E  COLLINS. 

Armadale.  I  AfterDark.  i  My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
•  I  Say  No! ' 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 


No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Mits  or  Mr*.  T 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A  Rogue's  Life 


Blind  Love. 


By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN 

Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 


By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain*. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville.  .  Village  Tales  and  Jungle 

Diana  Barrington.  !       Tragedies. 

'To  Let.'  Two  Masters. 

A  Bird  of  Passage.  Mr.  Jervis. 

Proper  Pride.  The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

A  Family  Likeness.          Married  or  Single  1         , 

A  Third  Perron.  Interference. 

By  W.  CYPLES. 
Heart*  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  ERASMUS  DAVVSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.   LE1TH   DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.        |  Circe's  Lovers. 
By   DICK   DONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter.  i  In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

Tracked  and  Taken.  From  Information  Re- 


Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted ! 


ceived. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 


Who    Poisoned     Hetty  !  Link  by  Lint 

Duncan  t  '  Suspicion  Aroused. 

Man  from  Manchester.      Dark  Deeds. 
A  Detectives  Triumphs  I  Riddles  Read. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica.  Terrace.  ' 
The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

By  Mr«.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.        j  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGOLESTON. 

T    By  G.  MANVILLE   FENN. 

The  New  Mistress.  I  The  Tiger  Lilv. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.        |  The  White  Virgin. 
By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  i  Second  Mrs.  Tiilotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  ;  Seventy  •  nve    Brooke 


Street. 
The  Lady  of  Bran  tome. 


Polly. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  P.  FITZGERALD  arid  other*. 
Strange  Secrets. 

By  ALBANY   DE   FONBLANQLE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


King  or  Knave? 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  of  Sand. 
A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 


Olympia 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother  a  Wife.    I  The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Pandurang  Hart 

By  EDWARD  GARRE\"t- 
The  Cape!  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 
A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  In  Honour  Bound, 

Fancy  Free.  .  Flower  of  the  Forest 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow 

What  will  World  Say  ?    The  Golden  Shaft. 
In  Love  and  War.  Of  High  Degree. 

For  the  King.  By  Mead  and  Stream 

In  Pasture*  Green.  Loving  a  Dream 

Queen  of  the  Meadow.      A  Hard  Knot. 
A  Heart  s  Problem.  Heart's  Delight. 

The  Dead  Heart.  Blood-Uonef. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin  s  Quest*.       I  The     Wizard    of    the 
James  Duke.  |      Mountain 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress,  I  The  Fos«icker, 

A  Fair  Colonist. 
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Red  Spider.  I   Eve. 

By  HENRY   GREVILLE. 

A  Noble  woman.  |   Nlkanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Sorinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  bis  Vanity 

By  JOHN   HABBERTON. 
Brueton  s  Bayou.  I   Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every  day  Paper*. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 

Love — or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 

The    Spectre     of 
Camera. 


Oarth 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Fortune  >  Fool. 

Hiss  Cadogna. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Duet. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  -de  Biron. 

By  G.  A.   HENTY. 
Rujub  the  Juggler. 

By  HENRY   HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By   HEADON   HILL. 
Zambia  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN   HILL. 
Treason  Felony. 

By  Airs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover  s  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 


the 


Lady  Verner  s  Flight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 
Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
Lady  Patty. 
Nora  Creina. 
Professor's  Experiment. 


A  Maiden  all  Forlorn 

In  Durance  Vile. 

Marvel 

A  Mental  Straggle. 

A  Modern  Circe. 

Aprils  Lady. 

Peter  s  Wife. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thornlcroft  s  Model.        I  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.  I  The  Leaden  Casket. 

By  WM.  JAMESON. 
My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Park  Colleen.  I  Queen  of  Connaught 

By  MARK   KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  A5HE   KING. 

A  Drawn  Game.  Passion  s  Slave. 

'  The  Wearing   of  the    Bell  Barry. 

'By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Bans  Gene. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By   E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dundas. 

Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Bowing  the  Wind. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Evertoa. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  7 

Paston  Carew. 

'  My  LOT*  I ' 

lone. 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  Donna  Quixote. 

Waterdale  Neighbours.  Maid  of  Athens. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter  The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

A  fair  Saxon.  The  Dictator. 

Linley  Rochford.  Red  Diamonds. 

Miss  Misanthrope  The  Kiddle  Ring. 
CamiolA. 

By  HUGH  MACCOLL. 

Mr.  Stranger  •  Sealed  Packet. 


By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Hose. 

By  W.   H.   MALLOCK. 

A  Romance  of  the  Nine-  I  The  New  Republic, 
teenth  Century.  | 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Won-  I  From  the  Bosom  of  the 

derful.  Deep. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.  | 

By  D.  CHRISTIE   MURRAY. 


A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coa's  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange.J  Hearts. 

Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life  s  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  I  The  Bishops  Bible 
Paul  Jones  s  Alias. 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 


A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin  s  LittleQirl. 
Time  s  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o  Nails 


Saint  Ann  s  i  Billy  Bell«w 

By  ALICE  O'HANLON. 

The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance?  or  Fate  ? 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 

Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love.    .  .       |  -., 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladles.  I  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 

The  Primrose  Path.         I     England. 

By    Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 

Phoebe  s  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Napraxine. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

By  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By   EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL    PRAED. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. 

The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Out'aw  and  Lawmaker.  |  Mrs.  Tregtskiss. 

ChricMa*  Qtard. 


Two  Lit. Wooden  Shoes 
Moths. 
Bimbi. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Wanda. 
Otbmar 
Frescoes, 
la  Maremma. 
Guilderoy. 
RufBuo. 
Syriin. 

SanU  Barbara. 
Two  Offenders. 
Ouidvs  Wisdom.   Wit 
and  Pathos. 
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Valtntina.  I   Mrs.  Lancaster 

The  Foreigner*.  |  Gerald. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miis  Maxwell  s  Affections. 

By  JAMES   PAYN. 


Bentinck  sTutor. 

Murphy's  Muter. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil  s  Tryst 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

round  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Hnsbandi. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes 

Humorous  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits 

Carlyon  s  Year. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon  s  W*rd 


The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Glow  worm  Tales 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline  s  Harvest. 
Like  Father.  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 

Some  Private  Views. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The    Mystery   of   Mir- 

bridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 


By 

li  Never  T 


By  CHARLES   READE. 


'oo  Late  to 


A  Terrible  Temptation 
Foal  Flay. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 
Hard  Cash. 
Singleheartand  Double 

face. 
Good  Stories  of  Man  and 

other  Animals. 
Peg  Womngton. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
A  Ferilocs  Secret. 
A  Simpleton. 
Eeadiana. 

_    .    .          A  Woman  Hater. 

a  Thief. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H-  RIDDELL. 

The  Uninhabited  Home. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 

Card* 


III 

Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
The  Doable  Marriage. 
Put    Yourself   in    His 

Place 
Love  Me   Little,   Love 

Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and    the 

Hearth. 
The    Course    of    Tme 

Love. 
Tfcs  Jilt. 
The  Autobiography  of 


Weird  Stories. 
F»!rv  Water. 

Her  Mothers  Darling.          

The  Prince  of  Wales  s     The  Nun  s  Curie. 
Garden  Party.  i  Idle  Tales. 

By  AMELIE   RIVES. 
Baibara  Bering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange.       I  Tbe  Woman  in  tbt  Dark 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Schools  and  Scholars 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 

Kcund  the  Galley  Fire.      An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
On  the  Fo  k  sle  Head.         My  Shipmate  Louise. 
In  the  Middle  Watch       Alone  onWideWide  Sea 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape.      Good  Ship  •  Mohock.' 
A  Book    for  the  Ham-  >  Tne  Phantom  Death. 

mock.  Is  He  the  Man  ? 

The    Mystery    of    the  '  Heart  of  Oak. 

•  Ocean  Star.'  '.  The  Convict  Ship. 

The  Romance  of  Jenny     The  Tale  of  the  Ten 

Harlowe.  The  Last  Entry. 

By  DORA   RUSSELL. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  GEORGE   R.  SIMS. 


The  Ring  o  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To  day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Ttnkletopji  Crime. 
My  Two  Wlves_. 


Zeph. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Xognes  and  Vagabonds 


By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  HAWLEY   SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.   I  The  Plunger. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.        Long  Odds. 
The  Master  of  Bathkelly.   | 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Back  to  Life. 

Dyke.  The  LoudwaterTragedy 

The  Golden  Hoop.  Burgo's  Romance. 

Hoodwinked.  Quittance  in  Full. 

By  Devious  Ways.  A  Husband  from  the  Set 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Ma»terof  St.Benedicfs 


Orchard  Damerel 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

The  fremlett  Diamonds 


To  His  Own  Master. 

By   R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

Tbe  Afghan  Knife. 

By   R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Creisida.  |  The  Violin- Player. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.    I  Old  Stories  Retold. 

By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By   F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

Like    Ships    upon   the  I  Anne  Fatness. 
Sea.  |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Fran  Frohmann.  i  The  Land-Leaguers 

Marion  Fay.  '  The  American  Senator. 

Kept  in  the  Dark.  Mr.     Scarborough  s 

John  Caldlgate.  Family. 

Tbe  Way  We  Live  Now.  :  OoldenLionof  Oranpere 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

By   IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &e- 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  i  Life  on  the  Hissl'Sipp!. 
Continent.  <  The    Prince    and    the 

The  Gilded  Age.  i      Pauper. 

Huckleberry  Finn.          I  A  Yankee  at  the  Court 
MarkTwain'i  Sketches         of  King  Arthur. 
Tom  Sawyer.  ,  The     £1.000.000    Bank. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  NoU. 

Stolen  White  Elephant. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

Bv  SARAH  TYTLER. 


The  Huguenot  Family 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  SheCameThrongh 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Ja^ueline. 


The  Bride's  Pass 
Buried  Diamonds. 
St.  Mango's  City. 
Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 
The  Queen  fcgalnst  Owen.  I  Prince  of  Balkistsn. 

•  God  Save  the  Queen  ! ' 
By  AARON  WATSON  and  LILLIAS 

WASSERMANN. 
The  Marquis  of  Caracas 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 
Trust- Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.  I  Regimental  Legends 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
Tbe  Englishman  of  the  Rne  Cain. 

By  CELIA   PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong  :  or.  Love  and  Theology. 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.     |        Castaway 
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